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og RUBBER AGE 


Your Product Has a Future 


PROTECT IT WITH AN 


“SAGE RITE’ ANTIOXIDANT 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. we. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Du Pont announces 


ETHEX 


(ZINC DIETHYL DITHIOCARBAMATE) 











e AS A PRIMARY ACCELERATOR IN 
LATEX: Fast-curing Ethex can be used in 
all types of dipped goods, including toys, 
balloons, bladders and doll skins. 


© AS A SECONDARY ACCELERATOR IN 
LATEX: Ethex is an excellent activator for 
Zenite and other thiazoles. Such combina- 
tions are fast-curing and impart good aging 
properties. Zenite-Ethex combinations are 
valuable in latex thread and latex foam 
compounds. 


© FOR SAMPLES and further information 
see your Du Pont representative or write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 
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now’s the time to begin thinking about SCORCH problems 


the answer is 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical rane 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE ch 
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od-riteVULTROL! 


E ready for hot weather before it 
hits! Be ready with Good-rite 
Vultrol to protect your tire tread 
processing against scorching. For this 
proved rubber chemical is doubly valu- 
able during hot weather months when 
scorch problems are at their worst. 


Good-rite Vultrol has extra ad- 
vantages. It retards scorch without 
loss in quality at optimum cure. Many 
anti-scorch agents retard cure at all 
temperatures. But Vultrol retards 
cure at processing temperatures only, 
and actually activates slightly at 


curing temperatures. And Vultrol is 
especially valuable as a means of 
recovering partially-scorched stocks. 


Vultrol is used successfully with 
natural rubber, GR-S and nitrile rub- 
bers. Reinforcing furnace black tread 
stocks can be safely processed with 
it the year ’round. It is economical 
and easy to use. Send for complete 
information about the properties of 
this stock-saving, money-saving rub- 
ber chemical. Please address Dept. 
CA-4, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVGION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 











For white wall tires that stay that way 


Use P hilblack’ O or P hilblack’ A! 


There’s no stain problem when you use either Philblack O or Philblack A in 
carcass stocks of white side-wall tires. These superior blacks do not bleed 
through the white rubber stock. They don’t stain the dazzling white walls. 
And they do an excellent job of improving the good looks and life-expectancy 
of the tire! 

Philblack A dissipates heat, too; helps tires run cool! And Philblack O, 
the high abrasion furnace black, provides amazing flex life and remarkable 
resistance to cuts, cracks, and abrasion. For your convenience, the Philblacks 


are available in bags or bulk. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


%A Trademark 








TESTS LIKE THIS prove Pliolite $-6B 
gives two points higher Shore Hardness 
than competitive resins in standard 
shoe sole stock. 


Shoe sole makers: 


You get higher hard 


easier processability 


| oo with easier processabil- 
ity, shoe sole makers are finding 
new advantages when they use 
Pliolite $-6B as their reinforcing 
resin. In test after test, soles made 
with this use-proved resin averaged 
two points higher hardness—quan- 
tity for quantity—than competitive 
resins. 

In addition, full-scale production 
by independent shoe sole makers 


using this resin has shown superior 
dispersion characteristics, lighter 
color, and greater flex-life in soles. 


Pliclite S-6B has low specific grav- 
ity, excellent reinforcement ability, 
outstanding electrical properties, 
improved flow and minimum 
shrinkage — making the resin well 
worth evaluation by makers of 
flooring, molded items, inflated 


GOoD*Y 
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USE PROVED 
Products 


ss and 


#oods, electrical insulation and a 
wide range of products in addition 
4» shoe soles. 

Write today for full information 
vad samples to: 
}: Goodyear, Chemical Division 
Akron 16, Ohio 


AP 


‘Wctite—T. M. The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company. Akron. Obio 
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HIGH GRADE CALCIUM CARBONATE 
EXTENDERS AND FILLERS FROM 
SELECTED CRYSTALLINE MARBLE 


Because of its low top particle size, GamaCo gives 
unusual perfurmance as to extrusion rate, flex resist- 
ance, and abrasion resistance. In comparison with 
other similar pigments it will show moderate in- 
creases in modulus and tensile strength. These 
tendencies are due in part to its straight line distribu- 
tion—and the absence of an excess of extreme fines. 
GamaCo disperses relatively quickly and thoroughly. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES OF GEORGIA MARBLE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


CALWHITE 


properties. 





|. Uniformity of color, particle size, moisture content, packaging—safe- 


guarded by constant control. 


2. Unlimited company owned and operated natural resources. 


3. Three large New Mills (built post war) with the most modern equip- 
ment for producing water ground and air floated, classified calcium 


carbonate pigments. 


4. A milling capacity large enough to fill all orders promptly 


of size. 


regardless 


5. A wide range of particle sizes from 200 mesh to minus 10 microns. 


6. Mixed carloads at carload prices. 


PRODUCED BY 


CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 


The Georgia Marble Co., Tate, Georgia 


Products and information available through the following representatives: 


Akron Chemical Co., Akron 4, Ohio 

John K. Bice Co., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
George C. Brandt, Inc., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Joseph C. Burns & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Commercial Chemical, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Deeks & Sprinkel Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Deeks, Sprinkel & Miller, Inc., Louisville 2, Ky. 


R. L. Ferguson & Co., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Gesco Corp., Dunedin, Fla. 

Griffth-Mehaffey Co., Inc., New Orleans 12, 
C. P. Hall Co. of Ill, Chicago 38, Hl. 


_ 


a. 


R. T. Hopkins & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Harry C. Knode & Co., Houston 19, Tex. 

Morton-Meyers Co., Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Pacific Coast Chemicals, San Francisco, Cal. 

Norman G. Schabel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Smith Chemical and Color Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd., Leeside, Toronto, Ontario 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Zehrung Chemical Co., Portland 9, Ore. 

Zehrung Chemical Co., Seattle, Wash. 


T. N. Loser, Mgr. Eastern Sales Office, Plainfield, N. J. Warehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Calwhite’s particle size range makes it of interest in 
extruded goods and proofed goods where dry ground 
products (a small percentage of the particles which 
are usually over 40 microns) create processing and 
finishing problems. Compared with other similar pig- 
ments the slight reduction in its particle size permits 
increased loadings of 20-50% without loss of physical 
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@ vinyl " 


resins 


put more buy-appeal 


in these products | 


“Dry hand” and stitch-tear resistance makes 
Marvinol-based calendered sheets pleasant 
to touch, lasting, easy to work. 





High physical properties and ease in processing, 
printing, embossing and heat-sealing 

are found in cast, calendered 

or extruded Marvinol-based films. 








Resistance to cut-through, good electrical 
qualities and rapid extrusion rates are the extras 
Marvinol formulations offer extruders. 





Sharply detailed Marvinol-based products are 
made by injection, low pressure, compression, 


slush and blow molding processes. 





In new vinyl sponging operations, Marvinol 
formulations are being used for tough, 
lightweight cellular products. 





Smart, colorful, long- 
wearing floor coverings are 
made from Marvinol- 
based formulations. 








Other Products of Naug b 


KRALAC molding powders @ VIBRIN Polyester resins © PQL chemical! and heat 
resistant baking enamel © SHRINKMASTER process for rendering woolens 
shrink-resistant and long-wearing © SPERGON fungicide for seed treating 

@ TUFOR 2-4-D weed killers © PHYGON orchard and row crop spray 
fungicide © SURFA-SEALZ rubber compound for surfacing highways @ 
LOTOL compound latices, natural and synthetic © DISPERSITE water 
dispersions of reclaimed rubber and resins ® Reclaimed Rubber ® Aromatics 
© Synthetic Rubber © Rubber Chemicals ® Raw Latex ® Plasticizers 
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ee vinyl resins put buy- 

appeal in your products from 

the start. For superior physicals, 

Marvinol VR-10. For ease in pro- 

cessing, plus good physicals, Marvinol 

VR-20. Both resins offer you stability 

under heat, light and time; dimensional sta- 

bility; low temperature flexibility; resistance 

to abrasion, wear, tear, oils and acids. Let us show 

you how to use Marvinol’s timesaving features. 

All technical information developed in our mod- 

ern laboratories is at your disposal, since it is through 

you that Marvinol reaches the consumer. Write today 

for the latest technical information. Dept. R-8, 

Naucatuck CuemicaL, Naugatuck, Connecticut. Jn 
Canada, Naugatuck Chemical, Elmira, Ontario. 


Nawincl 


NAUGATUCK 8 CHEMICAL 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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CUMARE:: 


IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC ELASTOMERS 


“CUMAR’” Resin, RH Grade, is used to impart many desirable 
properties to fabricated and laminated items, camelbacks, 
tire-repair stocks, footwear, printers’ rolls, rubber-to-rubber 
and rubber-to-metal parts, adhesives, cements, and solutions. 


7 TO IMPROVE ADHESION 


Used in conventional proportions, ““CUMAR” Resin, RH 
grade, does not cause sulfur bloom to occur on raw 
compounded stocks. It confers tack to the stocks and 
prevents them from drying out over long storage periods, 
thus promoting better adhesion. 


2 AS A PROCESSING AID 


“CUMAR” Resin, RH grade, lowers viscosity, modifies 
the nerve, and reduces shrinkage; thus contributing to 
smoother and faster processing, calendering, and 
extruding properties. 


3 FOR EXTENDING THE ELASTOMER 


“CUMAR” Resin, RH grade, is unusually effective as an 
extender. It permits increased loadings with no sacrifice 
in quality, thus allowing reduced compounding costs. 


G FOR CEMENTS 


“CUMAR” Resin, RH grade, accelerates breakdown time 
of rubber, and improves tack. 


J IN RUBBER-METAL ADHESION APPLICATIONS 


“CUMAR’” Resin, RH grade, promotes stronger adhesion 
between rubber and metal. Applied in 2% to 5% solutions 
in benzol or similar aromatics, the resin forms a tough 

film on brass-plated or sand-blasted metal surfaces, 
preventing the formation of rust or scale prior to the 
application of bonding cement or tie-gum stock. 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd. 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. ®Reg. U. S. Pat. Or 
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NEW BANBURY RUBBER RECLAIMER 
AND DEVULCANIZER 


PRODUCES HIGH QUALITY RECLAIM 
AT EXTREMELY LOW COST 


In one simple operation, this specially built Banbury 
will reclaim unvulcanized, partly cured and com- 
pletely cured stocks. Being a mechanical process, it 
requires only a brief overall cycle. 


Every plant which has a quantity of morgue stock, 
uncured frictions, mold overflow, backed uncured 
trimmings, or completely cured stocks, should inves- 
tigate the unique possibilities of this new process. 


This process is covered by patents under which 


licenses are available on reasonable terms. Details 
will be furnished on request. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston 


farrel-Cimingham 


I! 


P| 


ik 
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ANNOUNCING 


A CHANGE IN THE SALES POLICY FOR 


TY-PLY 


RUBBER-TO-METAL ADHESIVES 
Effective September 8 Will Be 
SOLD and SERVICED 
DIRECTLY By The MANUFACTURER 


MARBON CORP. 


1926 West Tenth Ave., GARY, INDIANA 
































UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


' 
NEW YORK ¢ AKRON « CHICAGO « BOSTON 
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Dixie 50 is a United quality black with top rating 
for fast extrusion and glossy smoothness. It is 
unsurpassed as an aid in processing. 

Dixie 50 is a furnace process oil-base black of the 
FEF (fast extruding) type. It is quick curing, strongly 
reinforcing, and resistant to abrasion. 

Dixie 50 has wide applications and compounders 
take to it for obvious reasons. Standardize on 
Dixie 50 for improved efficiency and leadership. 





fi 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


Battery of furnaces for the ‘ | UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


production of carbon black. 
Charleston 27, West Virginia 





ENGRAVED MOLDS WITHOUT SIZE LIMIT 


are now practical... at low cost 


I’ IT were not for the heavy duty engraving 
machines designed and built by 
BRIDGWATER, engraved steel or iron molds 
for giant “off-the-road” tires would be pro- 
hibitively costly . . . if not impossible to make. 

With these precision engraving machines we 
can engrave molds of cross sectional widths up 
to 27”, with outside diameters over 100”, and 
more important, with an outside tread radius of 


up to 30” ... and at a cost, often less, and 
certainly no greater, than cast aluminum molds. 


This development by BRIDGWATER of a 
means to extend the recognized advantages of 
engraved steel or iron molds to the manufac- 
ture of giant size tires is just another example 
of our determination to make molds of whatever 
characteristics the tire industry requires .. . at 
the lowest possible cost. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


DGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Cerccow, Ohio 
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Chemical 
i Manufactu ew 


97 BICKFORD STREET 
BOSTON 30 MASSACHUSETTS 
* 


In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., Reg'd 
774.St. PAUL ST. W. MONTREAL 
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ives Your Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 
at Little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 


1. It Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 


2. 1 Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 


3. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. It's Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 


BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
coating of great elasticity. 


BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 


CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 


Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
scleable—protect them from damage—you from loss—in production and transit! 
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UNIFORMITY 
Makes the Gig Difference 
In INDUSTRIAL Fabrics 


The greater uniformity of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics means con- 
sistent quality in your fin- 
ished products — smoother, 


more efficient fabrication. 


DETERMINING YARN NUMBER WITH 
SUTER SCALES After Breaking Skein. 
One of a series of comprehensive 
laboratory controls throughout pro- 
duction to assure uniformity in all 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 


Ut. Vermon-Weedberry Ul 


AT YOUR SERVICE — Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile engineers is available on 
request to help you with your problems in development or application of industrial fabrics. 


oe TURNER HALSEY 


Offices: COMPANY 
Chicago Selling (th Agents 
Atlanta 40 WORTH ST NEW YORK 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Akron 

los Angeles 
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OAKES 


CONTINUOUS, AUTOMATIC 


FROTHING MACHINE 





cives vou important | UNIFORM CELL STRUCTURE 
ON LATEX WORK 


200 to 2,000 pounds of liquid latex per hour. 
Produces latex blow-ups of 6 to 18 

Ideal tor slab or mold work, rug backings, pillows, 
mattresses, furniture and automobile upholstery. 


Suitable for INJECTION MOLDING 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION Write to Mr. T. R. Stevens, 
Continuous Mixing Division, 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Unretouched photograph of foam rubber frothed on the AMF-OAKES Continuous, Automatic Frothing Machine. (Latex blow-up of 14) 
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if PALE COLOR LOW COST 


X: | 


S 
WON-YELLOWING = COMPATIBLE 


THERMOPLASTIC 


Even if you select only pale color as the Piccolyte virtue 
you want, you will find that the other inherent advan- 
tages of this versatile synethic resin provide many 
practical benefits. Stability, low-cost, compatibility with 
other materials, chemical inertness, petroleum-solubility 
are but a few of the features that you can use to improve 
your products and reduce your costs. 

Piccolyte is economical, and easy to use. It is available 
in nine grades, from soft to hard, horny. Write for a 
generous test sample, and describe your application so 
that we can send a suitable grade. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
Distributed by Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 
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me cumee 50%" GLIMCO LINERS — 
. —o Bod benefit Mocks tn | 
we 


@ Lint and ravelings are eliminated 


ZZ 


@ Air, moisture and sunlight are 
excluded 


@ Oxidation, mould and bloom are 
prevented 


@ Freshness and tackiness of stock 
are preserved 


@ Stock gauges are more easily 
maintained 


@ Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged 


In addition to these important features, Climco Liners 
save time and money in production operations... 
Because they separate perfectly, stock adhesions 
that cause costly down time are eliminated. 


Since 1922, leading rubber companies have found 
that Climco Processing repays its moderate cost 
many times over. Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
ILLUSTRATED 5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
LINER BOOKLET Coble Address: “BLUELINER” 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 


CcCLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 
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POLLY TWINS | 
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HARWICH STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


AKRON, OHIO } 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, |LOS ANGELES 
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How Skellysolve 


mest (Rha helps 3 men 


finds that Skellysolve 


will enable the plant to 
make rubber cements with * 
the properties he desires. J E a C 0 a 
a @ 8 


So he informs 


Selling More 
and Better 


THE PURCHASING AGENT, 


\ 
who orders a tank car of ( £4 
Skellysolve. The result is a 


superior compound 


a CEMENTS 


| 
THE SALES MANAGER'S You'll find this happening 


in several other branches of the rubber industry. Thus, if 
customers are better you use benzol, rubber solvent gasoline, toluol, ether, 


satisfied, and the special carbon tetrachloride or other solvents either in fabricating 


job easier. His tape 


qualities of his compound operations or in making rubber cements, find out what 
_ _ — — Skellysolve can do for you. Learn, too, about Skellysolve’s 

usiness from other users eh SRG ae 
famed dependability of supply ...and the technical help 


of rubber cements. ; ; j i 
you may receive from a Skellysolve Technical Fieldman, 





There are six different Skellysolves for making rubber cements and for 


the Rubber Industry and use in other rubber fabricating operations. Skellysolve has a minimum 
of greasy residues, thereby giving quick drying and high tensile 
strength. It is less toxic than many solvents, thus reducing health 


hazards. It has a minimum of unsaturates and impurities, thereby reduc- 
ing tk e tendency to thin or gel. Its low vapor pressure eliminates bloated 


tubes or cans, and its sweet odor makes it pleasant to work with. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Have you refigur 
delivered poun e costs 
since freight rates 
were increased 


CALCENE T wcsmeccmesammn 


Write for Columbia Pigments bility due to its surface coating and particle size. 


Data Sheet No. 49-1. It provides With the new emphasis on lowering production 
you with information of value in costs, the use of Calcene T affords an excellent 
comparing the delivered pound means of effecting economies. Data and test sam- 
volume costs and performance ples may be obtained on request to Pittsburgh 
of Calcene T with various reinforcing pigments. Plate Glass Company, Columbia Chemical Divi- 


Calcene T also has the advantage of easy dispersi- sion, Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON ST. LOUIS CHARLOTTE PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK + CINCINNATI CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA 
Ip PAINT +> GLASS + CHEMICALS +» BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH PLA@es GEtAasS COMPANY 
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CUSTOMERS BUY 
BY APPEARANCE TOO! 


Your salesmen know that appearance is often the deciding factor in successful selling. And your production men 
know that not only do Dow Corning silicone release agents improve the appearance of molded rubber products, 
they often are also the deciding factor in successful production. 


The loss of one auto floor mat molding, for example, means several pounds of scrap, lost time, and wasted man- 
hours. Progressive manufacturers cut scrap as much as 80% with DC Mold Release agents — and produce a 


better-looking, easier sold product at the same time! 


DC Mold Release Emulsions for molds and curing bags, or DC Mold Release Fluid for bead and parting 
line — both assure clean, easy release from clean molds, uniformly fine detail, closer tolerance and _ sales- 


stimulating appearance. 


so SPECI FY 
bow ne SILICONE MOLD RELEASE AGENTS 
i . 


clean a : | better | tee 


molds ey 


For more information write today for data a R-18 Ike VW P 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN SOr ming 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
Great Britain: Albright and Wilson Ltd., London FIRST IN SiLico = Es 
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CLUTCH 


FAWICK ocewe UNITS 


WILL PRODUCE MORE 


ON YOUR MILL 
AND WITH 
GREATER SAFETY 


ALL DESIRABLE CLUTCH 


FAWICK CLUTCHES=: 


AMIAL CONTACT 360° RADIAL CONTACT SHOCK ABSORPTION CONTROLLED TORQUE 
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Full drive power; quick shock-free 
starts and stops; split-second oper- 
ating control; long, maintenance- 
free life—that’s what you get when 
your rubber mill is equipped with a 
Fawick Clutch and Brake! 

The instant shock-free response 
and full-power operation provided 
by these Fawick units ona mill drive 
increase worker safety and mill 
production efficiency. 

The precision-built, rugged 
Fawick Clutch and Brake bring new 
flexibility and FULL power to your 


mill drive through (1) 360° con- 
stant-velocity contact with the fric- 
tion surface and (2) the shock-ab- 
sorbing flexibility of the torque- 
transmitting rubber tube. 

A Fawick Clutch and Brake on 
your mill means no “downtime” for 
clutch or brake adjustment or lubri- 
cation. Even after long periods of 
satisfactory service, only the friction 
shoes need be replaced. And this is 
done without the expense of moving 
the driving or driven parts of your 


mill. 


For specific information on all advan- 
tages of Fawick Industrial Clutch and 
Brake Units, write to the Main Office, 


Cleveland, 


Ohio, for Bulletin 300. 


OO“! PEAK EFFICIENCY 


S* 
~—) == = 








Like t to hook onto 
something good ? 


If you have been fishing 


for a good Rubber Reinforcing Resin 


ty MARBON °8000° 


—the truly Easy Processing Resin 





For Technical Service and Samples Write: 


TAA V:N PA EL O)y man Ox ©) PA BLO) PIN CU 
GARY INDIANA 
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pound 
ound 


YOU CAN'T 





INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 





Pound for pound, CRYSTEX contains more 





insoluble sulphur ... it’s guaranteed to be 
re ; : 
85 insoluble in Carbon Bisulphide. When you Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 


compare the price of CRYSTEX in relation to 99'/2%/. Pure 

this extremely high insoluble sulphur content, Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand 
5 i ; ‘= E ‘ 4 288 ‘ si Pp. ” *s? ' ' 

you ll find CRY: rEX to be less expensive. In Conditioned" Rubbermakers’ Sulphur 

fact, by this per unit comparison, CRYSTEX is . 

the most economical insoluble sulphur on the Carbon Tetrachloride 


market. Carbon Bisulphide 





Let us send a generous testing sample and the Caustic Soda 
very latest technical and use data on CRYSTEX Sulphur Chloride 
Insoluble Sulphur. 


Flowers of Sulphur, 99!/,°% Pure 
{30% Insoluble Sulphur) 











a 
wv CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. © 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Illinois 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Cail. © 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bldg., Akron 8,0. * Apopka, Fla. * N. Portland, Ore. * Houston 2, Tex. * Weslaco, Tex. 
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Do your rubber products have 
the sniff that sells? 


Use Du Pont “Alamask’’ odorants 


TRADE MARK 


Give your rubber products more customer appeal with “Alamask” 
odorants! Often times, it's the sniff that sells 


Here are some specific—and successful—end uses for new “Alamask’ 
odorants: For rug underlays (natural and synthetic, open 
or closed cell structure): “Alamask’” LD, “Alamask’’ 6390, ““Alamask” O. 
For blown natural-sponge pillow and mattress stock: “Alamask” O. 
For shoe adhesives, from natural latex: “Alamask” ND, from 
synthetic latex: “Alamask’’ 6337, “Alamask’ 175. For rug backings: 
“Alamask” LD, “Alamask’ ND. For natural smoke sheets: “Alamask” O. 


Du Pont “Alamask” odorants 


TRADE MARK 


Find out more! Send for the booklet “Odorants for the 
Rubber Industry’’“—or ask us for specific recommendations 
for yo ndividual problems. Write—E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, 
Aromatics Section, Wilmington 98, Delaware. Branch 
Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Providence, San Francisco. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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r ” LING OXIDES 
ll 166 <= 1b 


FOR FASTE @ FOR HIGHER REINFORCEMENT 


Both Protox-1 Which Protox should you use? Consider these points: 
the well-known adv i 1. Protox-166 and Protox-167 are essentially identical in 
Oxides . . . plus thes processing and reinforcement properties, as indicated in 
the table below. 

2. In Protox-167, dusting is practically eliminated and 
dispersions are even somewhat improved in comparison 
@ Quicker, i with Protox-166. 
3. Protox-166 should be continued in use where water 
suspensions of Zinc Oxide are involved, as Protox-167 
is resistant to wetting by water. 


O YOU WANT TO TEST NOW? 


@ Faster, m 








COMPARISON OF PROTOX-166 AND PROTOX-167 ZINC OXIDES... 


Time of 
Cure Tensile Load (Lb./Sq.1n.) Abrasion Min. 

(Min. at Strength Per Cent for Elongation of Resistance Shore Tear to T-50 
Identification 201b.) (Lb./Sq.In.) Elongation 300% 500% (Feldspar) Hardness Resistance at0°c 
10 675 700 120 315 31 25 39 
15 2200 670 440 1160 38 66 
30 3420 655 660 1980 44 231 
45 3560 635 785 2235 48 286 
60 3600 620 825 2320 50 234 
75 3515 605 850 2380 51 269 
90 3380 585 855 2400 51 227 


10 1520 690 240 760 34 35 
15 2700 680 475 1390 39 on, 
30 3335 635 705 2000 45 
——— 45 3460 625 745 2120 48 
60 3500 605 810 2300 49 
“ 


75 3480 600 840 2320 50 
90 3420 600 2340 51 


“ 5 “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 


Goodyear-Healey Compression Fatigue Cut-Growth 
Pendulum (Goodrich Flexometer)* Resistance 
r A \— —A~— Tested at 
Time of Running 70°C. 
Cure Hardness Per Cent Time and Per Max. Dynamic Inches 
(Min. at Indentation Per Cent (of Block) Initial Cent Per- Temp. C.mpression Failure 
Identification 20Lb.) inmm. Rebound ShoreRex Comp. manent Set Rise (°C.) I*tial Final 90,000 Cyc. 


Protox-166 60 9.31 83.4 47 50 20.4 15’-2.9 8.7 9% 7.1 65 
Protox+167 60 9.25 84.1 48 51 21.1 15’-2.7 8.6 é3 71 .73 




















*TEST CONDITIONS: caida si *U.S. Patent 2,303,330 


Stroke—0.2S7inch 
Oven Temp.#- 100°C. 


FORMULA 


Williams Plasticity 
3’ Plast. “Kecovery 


2.35 15 
2.40 17 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 # 


160 Front Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 
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If you haven't yet tried G-E 81161, 
test it in your own plant and 

see how it helps you mold better 
products, cuts reject losses and 
avoids mold down time. For details, 
write to Section J2, Chemical 
Department, General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. (Canada: 
Canadian General Electric, Toronto) 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \\’ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Mac Offeu thae Adeaniaga: Vi il 


It is a liquid accelerator which upon dilution Color— Deep red to 
brown liquid 


with water is added directly to latex. 
Odor— Characteristic 


Sp. Gr.— 1.034 at 20°C. 
Solubility— 


It imparts high modulus and tensile strength Miscible with water 
Soluble in alcohol 


It is faster curing at room and elevated curing 


temperatures than most accelerators. 


with flat curing and good aging characteristics. 


Its use provides compounded latex formula- 
tions which are stable on storage, exhibiting 


only moderate changes in viscosity. 


For technical information write to Dept. Q- 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INc. 


SALES OFFICES: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York -« 34 Cherry Street, Akron 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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~ make corel 


ITA N 0 X pigmenits 


Fuss Pigments, so compatible with all types of rubber, 
uniformly add quality by imparting maximum whiteness, bright- 
ness and opacity while maintaining strength. 
In latex rubber articles, for example, the pure titanium-dioxide 
pigments — TITANOX-A-LO Of TITANOX-AWD — impart desirable pig- 
ment properties at low loadings thus permitting normal flexibility. 
These pigments are stable in latices, are readily dispersible to 
yield smooth, strong films. 
For heavily loaded stocks, however, the rutile-calcium pigment 
TITANOX-RCHT may be preferred. It confers maximum pigment 
properties at an economical cost. 
Where maximum whiteness and opacity at low loadings and 
resistance to color change are prime requisites, the pure rutile 
titanium dioxide TITANOX-RA has won the preference of many 
experienced formulators. 
Our Technical Service Department is ready at any time to help 
you choose the best TITANOX pigment for your rubber formula- 
tions. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 
6, New York, 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois; 
2600 South Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles 22, California. Branches 


in all other principal cities. 





TITANOX 


the bughtost name in fugments 





TITANIUM PIGMENT. 
CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





Pureeal U Doubles Tear Resistance 


And that’s only one of the three big 
advantages of Wyandotte’s rubber ex- 
tender — Purecal* U. At the same 
moduli, tensile strength, elongation 
and hardness, Wyandotte’s Purecal U 
will double tear resistance. 

Advantage No. 2. Purecal U added 
to pure gum decreases curing time 
by 75%. 

Advantage No. 3. Purecal U de- 
creases compound cost. 

Because Purecal U is white you can 
obtain any color you wish in the 
finished article. 
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Wyandotte Purecal U is the most 
uniform calcium carbonate made. It 
is produced by the reaction of crystal- 
clear solutions of calcium chloride and 
sodium carbonate. Wyandotte’s close 
control of this reaction makes it possi- 
ble to produce ultra-fine precipitates 
of uniform particle size. 


There’s a brand-new booklet,”PURE- 
CAL IN NATURAL RUBBER,” that con- 
tains the full story on Wyandotte’s 
three grades of Purecal and what they 
can do for you. Why not write for it? 

* Trade-mark 





SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 

AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 


yandotte 
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New MECHANICAL 


Here is a view of the world’s most modern plant 
for making Mechanical Molds—a plant designed 
specifically for making such molds most eco- 
nomically with industry’s most complete line of 
specially designed machinery . . . 





Your needs and those of industry for mechanical molds of a higher 
quality at lower costs prompted us to build this entirely new and mod- 
ern plant, equipped with specially designed equipment and machine 
tools. New methods, new techniques and a staff of experienced and 
well-trained men make possible the production of Akron Standard 
quality molds of all types to meet your specific requirements. 


We invite you to visit our new plant. May we also have the opportunity 
of showing you how we can assist you on your mechanical mold prob- 


lems? 


™ Akron Standard 


1624 Englewood Avenue, 
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MOLD PLANT 


These five machines are representative of the complete line of ma- 
chine tools of wide range and capacity, specially designed for mak- 
ing Quality Mechanical Molds, housed in this new plant. 


HYDROTEL Milling 
Machine—3 spindle, 
" centers, 


LUCAS — Horizontal 
Boring Mill — 4” 


Bar — 40” x 72” 
Table v 


GRAY Planer, Open 
Side—48" x 16 Foot 
Table 


CARLTON § Radial 
Drill Press — 19” 
Column, 6 Foot Arm 


BLANCHARD Ro- 
tary Grinder — 84” 
Diam. Table — 72” 
Magnetic Chuck 


Mold Company 


Akron 5, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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QUALITY IS ALWAYS THE SAME 
— 





sy THe TANK CAR 
or sy tHe DRUM 











For 27 years PARA FLUX has been the Standard 


of the Rubber Industry, its quality is always the same 
whether you are a drum or tank car user. 














NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


Whe C.PHall pa CHICAGO, ILLINOIS i 
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The Calender shown has four rolls 68" long by 24" diameter, arranged 
to give even or friction speeds. The off set, top and bottom rolls 
can be adjusted by motor or by hand. Oil lubrication is provided 

from the oil pump to all parts which run continuously. Grease gun 

lubrication is provided to the more static moving parts. Where 
high temperatures are used for plastic materials our calenders 
are equipped with flood lubrication to the bearing blocks. 


We supply the auxiliary equipment such as warmers, dry- 
ing and cooling drums, batch-up and let-off gear, etc. 
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Chemicals you live by 


When you need a 


WINNING combination 


Wider markets, stiffer competition for vinyl prod- 
ucts are leading to a combination of plasticizers 
in vinyl compounding. The right choice of co-plas- 
ticizer can produce product advantages as well as 
lower cost. 

DIAMOND ALKALI's Chlorowax* 40 is being selected 
as a secondary plasticizer for vinyl resins by more 
and more compounders. The reason: Chlorowax 40, 
in addition to its low cost, accomplishes an extension 
of the vinyl resin, provides low volatility, good color 


and non-inflammability. 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


Chlorowax 40 is liquid chlorinated paraffin con- 
taining 40% chlorine by weight. with a viscosity of 
approximately 25 poises at room temperature. It is 
stable, non-toxic, odorless, insoluble in water, soluble 
in a wide variety of organic solvents. 

Our Technical Service Staff will be glad to furnish 
information regarding the primary plasticizers with 
which Chlorowax 40 has been successfully combined 
and to render any assistance you may require in form- 
ulating with Chlorowax 40. Just get in touch with our 


: : ¥ 
nearest sales office or write us direct. ® 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Lovis, Memphis and 
Houst Also repr tatives in other principal cities. 





ro 
DIAMOND 


———$$$—_ 





CHLOROWAX 40 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





CHEMICALS 
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Chemical io a 


manufacturers and exporters 


295 Madison A ean » - _— N. Y. 
> Los Angeles + Boston « 
«J Cleveland « San media on 
London and Mancheste on gland 








Non-Skid, Bond, and Size them with U LTE 


The Original Pre-Vulcanized Natural Rubber Latex 
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what you get when you use Vultex on rugs and carpets: 

THE ORIGINAL PRE-VULCANIZED NATURAL RUBBER LATEX with over 20 years 
of constant development behind it. 

AGING — Maximum life through the proper use of anti-oxidants. 

CURE — Precision-controlled pre-vulcanizing to the correct state of cure. 

CUSTOM COMPOUNDING —The physical characteristics can be varied to meet 
individual requirements. 

NO COMPOUNDING REQUIRED BY THE CUSTOMER. 

UNIFORMITY — Every batch like every other to a very high degree. 

STABILITY — Careful dispersing and compounding of the ingredients prolongs 
homogeneity of the compound. 


NO HEAT REQUIRED FOR CURING — Eliminates expensive equipment and con- 
trol necessary for “curing type” stocks. 


Write direct to our laboratory for samples of Vultex 
or get in touch with our nearest representative. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 Main Street, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (Canada) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Building, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 

347 Madison Ave., Suite 1803, New York 17, N. Y. 
2724 West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, lil. 

1302 Liberty Life Building, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


525 Washington Highwoy, Buffalo 21, N. Y. 
First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Building, Room 512, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


EXPORT AGENT: BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Exclusive agency in the U. S. A. for the sale of natural latex, centrifugal and normal from the Malayan plantations 
in the HARRISONS & CROSFIELD group. 
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wire uniformity Doaave you monty / 


ERE at National-Standard we have realized for years how im- 

portant wire uniformity is to the cost of your tire production. 
And so we have worked out many ideas to achieve a uniformity in wire 
size, strength and finish that smoothes out production, minimizes 
trouble and delay . . . and saves money! 


Behind it all is the fact that National-Standard specializes in wire 
for tires and other rubber products . . . single wire, braid and tape, 
specially developed in many types, sizes, finishes or coatings for every 
known wire-in-rubber service. Here we /ive with the problems of tire 
bead cost, and with all the intricacies of wire application in rubber. 


This adds up to a wealth of application experience and knowledge 
that you are welcome to draw on again and again. So please remember 
. +. you can always count on National-Standard for technical help, just 
as you can always count on National-Standard products for unsur- 


ee passed quality and money-saving uniformity. 


STANDARD 





ATWENIA STEEL. . Clifton, N. J......seeeees + ++Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 


DIVISIONS OF asnous- STANDARD co WATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J.....0005- Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass......cceeeeceees Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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Vols. Il & Ill 6x 9 inches 
1670 Pages—Completely Indexed 
New Low Price—$10.00 
Vols. Il & Ill ONLY 


Volume | out of print 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 


by Frederick Marchionna 


THE TWO VOLUMES CONTAIN 


This valuable bibliography on Latex @ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Latex issued from 
and Rubber Derivatives and _ their July, 1932 to January, 1937 in the United 
° ° . : A States, England, France and Germany. 
Industrial Applications is now being 
P . @ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Derivatives from 

offered at a new low price 10.00, 
»w price of $ the earliest developments through January, 1937. 


the two-volume set (former price, 
@ ABSTRACTS of every essential technical article 


29 
$20.00). published during these same periods through- 
out the world—a total of almost 4000 abstracts. 





As an added feature of great value, each chapter is supplemented by a complete sum- 
mary of the subject covered, written by the author or other leading authorities, in- 
cluding such recognized experts as John McGavack, Philip Schirowitz, C. L. Beal, D. F. 


Twiss, G. A. Richter, M. O. Schur, A. Szegvari, Harry L. Fisher, L. B. Sebrell and E. J. 


Morris. 


New Low Price: $10.00 (POSTPAID) 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for copies mailed to N. Y. City) 


PUBLISHED BY 
RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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These Rebuilt BANBURY Bodies 


Ready for Duty 


For Sale or Interchange 





Two No. 9 spray-type bodies, with 
door and cylinder, completely 
rebuilt. 


@ One No. 3A spray type, with door 
and cylinder, completely rebuilt. 


@ Spare parts for several sizes. 


























Call or wire us for ACTION. quick service on completely rebuilding and 
hard-surfacing any size body, with every 
# e Sa part restored to original dimensions and 
FASTER “pre-plan” Banbury rebuilding efficiency: We ancien enien ahs 

service is most appreciated. 


In critical times like — Now — Interstate’s 


“More production” is the command. Time 


Our production facilities have been greatly saved is precious —and is also money 


expanded, and we can give you amazingly _ earned. Call or write us for a cost estimate. 





> R E E To Banbury Owners 


To demonstrate the unequaled abrasion-resistant material 
we use in hard-surfacing rotors, rings, and mixing chamber, 
we will send FREE to any Banbury owner a unique tool you 
can make very useful in home or office. Just request on 
your company letterhead. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO Phone JE-7970 


PLANTS AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 
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MOLDING PRESS HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1924 


Three types — Standardized, up-to-date designs for every 
molding requirement. A wide variety of stock models. 


3190 East 65th Street Cleveland 27, Ohio Tel.: Michigan !-2850 


MILLS—INTENSIVE MIXERS—CALENDERS—REFINERS 
CRACKERS —MOLDING PRESS PUMPS — SPEED REDUCERS — GEARS 








DEAL WITH A SUPPLIER 


WHO KNOWS THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Electrical Equipment for 


CALENDERS + EXTRUDERS - MILLS + BANBURYS + CONVEYORS 


CONTROLS * MOTORS © REDUCERS * MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 
QUALITY . 


ALL EQUIPMENT—NEW or USED—FULLY GUARANTEED 
DEPENDABILITY ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 


THE A-C SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O, BOX 991 AKRON, OHIO 


SERVICE 


Plant and Office: Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio Telephone (Akron): WAlbridge 1174 
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ENGINEERED FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


; mB PELLETEX 





SRF Carbon Black 
The Standard of the Industry 








the= a 


= 


GENERAL ATLAS 2.) “=== 


CABOT 6 ae oe - 


Carbon Co. ere 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 





Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York ond Akron * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicogo * Raw Moteriols Company, Boston » 
HN. Richards Company, Trenton « The B. E. Dougherty Company, los Angeles ond Son Francisco * Delacour-Gorrie Limited, Toronto 
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An Example of Economy 


with 
AKTONE 


Accelerator Activator 


In this LTP tread formulation, AKTONE-MBTS 
used in place of Benzothiazyl Sulfenamide reduced 
the acceleration cost from 58€c to 36c. 


LTP TREAD FORMULATION 
COMPOUND A COMPOUND B 


Low Temperature Polymer 
(X-435) 
Aromex (HAF) Black 
Zine Oxide 
Sulfur 
Stearic Acid 
Process Oil 
Benzothiazyl Sulfenamide 
MBTS - 
Aktone - 
75 Min. @ 300°F 








J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


300% Modulus (psi) 
Tensile (psi) 
Elongation (%) 
Rebound (%-Goodyear- 
Healy) 
Abrasion (ce loss/hr- 
Goodyear-Huber ) 
Hardness (Shore Duro- 
meter) 
Seorch Data (Mooney 
@ 250°F) 
14 Minute 


5 
30 


2080 
3740 
470 


62.7 
10.1 
62 
64 
53 


52 


AKTONE also effectively activates GR-S and LTP, 
camelback stocks at substantial cost savings and 
works well in natural rubber—GR-S or natural rub- 


ber—LTP blends. 


AKTONE is available in flake or powder forms, 
both having the same activity. 
May we send you samples and technical literature? 


CHANNEL BLACKS 
FURNACE BLACKS 


RUBBER CLAYS 


| RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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NAUGATUCK 


VAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


WITH THE WELL-KNOWN TRADE MARK 
COVER ALL THE NEEDS OF RUBBER COMPOUNDING 


ACCELERATORS: 


Thiazoles—Thiurams— Dithiocarbamates— Aldehydes — Xanthates— 


Activators 


ANTIOXIDANTS: 


Aminox — Aranox — Betanox Special — B-L-E — Flexamine — V-G-B 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS: 


E-S-E-N — Laurex — Tonox — Sunproof—Regular, Improved and Junior 


PROCESS — ACCELERATE - PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


Naugatuck Bj Chemical 


Division of United Seetat3 Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira,’ Ontario 
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Plastisols and Organosols 
A Review of Their Composition, Characteristics and Applications 


By E. G. PARTRIDGE and G. 0. JORDAN 


American Anode, Inc., Akron 8, Ohio 


HE use of vinyl polymers and copolymers in solvent 

solution, particularly in the manufacture of coated 

fabrics, is an old and important industry. The com- 
mercial use of vinyls in the form of plastisols and or- 
ganosols is a relatively recent development (1-5). 

In work in the 1920's it was found that by mixing 
polyvinyl plastics in powder form with plasticizers on 
rubber mills, pastes could be obtained which, when heat- 
ed in molds to cause fusion, yielded tough rubber-like 
products. A patent issued in 1933 to Dr. Waldo Semon 
(6) on this method was the basis of Koroseal. In using 
this procedure, the softening action of the. plasticizer 
was increased by the milling and by the heat generated. 
When taken off the mill, these compositions were quite 
rubbery depending on the amount of plasticizer used. 
If the amount of plasticizer was increased, systems were 
obtained which were liquid when hot, but gelled when 
cooled to give very soft rubbery masses. Such compo- 
sitions were not very extensively used, but were used 
commercially in the form of Korogels for preparation of 
rubber-like molds for casting of plaster articles. Because 
of the excessive amount of plasticizer necessary, such 
gels were very poor in physical properties. 

In 1940 a patent was issued to Dr. Semon (7) de- 
scribing a liquid system comprising finely ground insol- 
uble polyvinyl halide dispersed in plasticizer which could 
be spread or shaped into articles without the use of heat 
which had been necessary with Korogels. This patent 
also mentions the addition of volatile organic diluents or 
water to lower the viscosity of such systems. The com- 


positions, after being spread or formed into the desired 
shape, were heated to dissolve the particles and were 
cooled to gel or solidify them. 

Since these beginnings, tremendous progress has been 
made in the field, resulting in the commercial materials 
called resin pastes. As there has been considerable con- 
fusion in the use of terms, let us define some of them: 
The term “resin paste” is a general term used to denote 
a “dispersion” of plastic resin particles in a liquid medi- 
um as contrasted with solutions in solvents such as have 
been commonly used for coatings. “Organosols” are 
resin pastes or dispersions which are colloidal sols of 
plastic particles in organic liquids; usually the organic 
liquids used include plasticizer and thinner, the thinner 
being a relatively volatile material. ‘‘Plastisols” are 
systems similar to organosols, but having only non-vola- 
tile plasticizers as dispersion media and no volatile thin- 
ners or diluents. “Modified plastisols” are plastisols to 
which small amounts of volatile diluents are added. The 
latter are not strictly plastisols since they contain volatile 
ingredients. On the other hand they differ in method 
of preparation and properties from organosols in that 
they are prepared from plastisols rather than by grind- 
ing paste resins in media containing volatile organic 
liquids and their properties are those of plastisols with 
lowered viscosity rather than of ordinary organosols, 
whose properties approach more nearly those of true 
solution systems. 

Progress in commercial applications of organosols 
and plastisols was faster in Germany and England dur- 








TapBLte I—PAsTE REsINS 


Brand Supplier 
Geon 121 and 100 X 26S B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
Pliovic : Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Vinylite VYNV 1, 2 and 3 Bakelite Div., Union Carbide 
Ultron Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Marvinol VR-10 Naugatuck Chemical 





ing the war than in the United States, due to the greater 
pressure to find substitutes for rubber in the face of the 
lack of suitable synthetic rubbers. Judging from recent 
reports, it appears that at present a greater proportion 
of their production uses organosols or plastisols than in 
the United States, but that in technical progress in this 
field we are considerably ahead of these countries prob- 
ably mainly due to the availability to us of a variety of 
chemicals such as plasticizers and stabilizers. We have 
also made great progress in the development of polymers 
and copolymers suitable for formulation of organosols 
and plastisols and in processes for making useful articles 
from them. An idea of the present commercial im- 
portance of these developments is given by the estimated 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 Ibs. per month of plastics used 
in the U. S. in the form of paste resins divided roughly 
as follows: 15% in plastisols, 35% in modified plastisols, 
50% in organosols. The trend is toward the use of 


more plastisols. 


Theory of the Systems 


Let us consider briefly the theoretical background of 
these systems. In solutions of vinyl polymers or co- 
polymers, the plastic is in true solution or at least col- 
loidal solution. Such polymers must necessarily be of 
such structure, chemical composition and molecular 
weight that they are soluble in the solvents to be used. 
This fact limits the choice of polymers and generally 
makes necessary a compromise between solubility of the 
polymer and desirable physical and chemical properties. 
The relatively low possible concentration of such solu- 
tions further limits their practical utility. 

These disadvantages can be overcome by using poly- 
mers or copolymers which are not soluble in ordinary 
solvents at room temperature but have desirable phys- 
ical properties and chemical resistance. Such polymers 
in the form of fine particles can be dispersed 1n plasti- 
cizers or organic liquids which will dissolve or fuse them 
only at high temperature. It was originally thought 
necessary that the polymer particles be very small and 
uniform in size—of the order of 1 micron in diameter— 
to give the desired low viscosity liquid systems and yet 
become sufficiently plasticized or dissoived to give ho- 
mogeneous strong films on heating. It was thought that 
large particles would not properly fuse or dissolve at the 
higher temperature while extremely small particles 
would be gelled at room temperature causing high vis- 
cosity and hence difficulty in processing. More recent 
work has shown that it is desirable to have a certain 
range of particle sizes which gives optimum rheological 
or flow properties. 

Further, it has been found that there is a difference 
in properties of such dispersions depending on the meth- 
od used in arriving at the final particle size. Systems in 
which very fine powders are mixed into plasticizers or 
plasticizers plus organic diluents have properties resem 
bling those of colloidal sols or suspensions while prop- 
erties of systems formed by grinding larger particles or 
gglomerates to smaller size in the presence of the liquid 


agg 





dispersing media tend more toward those of solutions, 
having higher viscosities for a given concentration than 
the corresponding suspension. This is to be expected, 
as grinding the particles in the presence of the dispers- 
ing medium should give more solution or solvation than 
merely stirring the particles in. In addition, the phys- 
ical structure of the particles is an important factor in 
determining properties by determining the ease with 
which plasticizer or solvent penetrates. Further, the 
properties also depend on the choice of plasticizers and 
diluents, which will be discussed later. 


Chemical Composition of the Paste Resins 


Commercial plastisols and organosols are made from 
polyvinyl chloride or vinyl copolymers. Copolymers 
may be those of vinyl chloride with vinylidene chloride 
or with vinyl acetate. The vinyl chloride constitutes the 
main part of these copolymers while the other monomer 
is present to the extent of only a few percent. 


Compounding the Compositions (7, 3. 4, 8) 


Resins: In compounding a plastisol or organosol, it is 
necessary first to choose from those available the resin 
or combination of resins best suited for the purpose — In 
Table I are given the main commercial paste resins. 
Some of these resins, such as Geon 100 X 26 S and 
VYNV 1, are especially suited for use in organosols. 
Geon 121 and VYNV 2 are used for plastisols, the 
former being generally preferred because grinding is 
not necessary in preparing plastisols from it. Both 


Geon 121 and VYNV 2 are also used for organosols. 
It is often desirable to use mixtures of paste resins hav- 
ing different particle sizes, molecular weights or solubil- 


ities. 

Plasticizers (9-28): The next step is the selection of 
a plasticizer or mixture of plasticizers. Great progress 
has been made in this field, both in the development of 
new plasticizers and in blending of plasticizers to obtain 
the desired properties. Many factors must be consid- 
ered in making this choice. Some of these are listed in 
Table IT. 

Usually several plasticizers differing in these prop- 
erties are blended to obtain the best results. Generally 
a primary plasticizer which has high dispersing and 
plasticizing value is combined with a secondary one 
which may lower viscosity, lower cost, or otherwise 
modify the primary plasticizer. Examples of primary 
plasticizers are given in Table III, while examples of 
secondary plasticizers are given in Table IV. 

In cases where extremely low volatility or resistance 
to extraction by solvents is desired, polymerized plasti- 





Tasie []—PROPERTIES OF PLASTICIZERS 
Plasticizing action 

Volatility 

Tendency to migrate or bleed 

Viscosity imparted to paste 

Resistance to extraction 

Heat and light stability 

\brasion resistance of films 

Color 

Odor 

Toxicity 

Low temperature 
Flame resistance 
Electrical properties 
Cost 


flexibility of films 
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Chemical Composition 
Adipates 
Butyl Cellosolve Adipate 
di-2 ethylhexyl Adipate 
diisooctyl Adipate 
dioctyl Adipate 


\zelates 

Di 2-Ethyl-Hexyl Azelate 
Di cyclohexyl Azelate 
Di hexyl Azelate 


Citrates 
Acetyl Tributyl Citrate 


Phosphates 
Octyl diphenyl Phosphate 
Trioctyl Phosphate 
Tricresyl Phosphate 
Tributoxyethyl Phosphate 
Cresyl diphenyl Phosphate 
Tricresyl Phosphate 


Phthalates 
Butyl Benzyl Phthalate 
Dioctyl Phthalate 
Di-2 ethyl hexyl Phthalate 
di-butoxyethyl Phthalate 
di-capryl Phthalate 
Dioctyl Phthalate 
Octyl-Decyl Phthalate 
Di-2-ethyl hexyl Phthalate 


Di-2-ethyl hexyl tetrahydrophthalate 


Di-2-ethyl hexylphthalate 
Di-iso octyl Phthalate 
Di cyclohexyl Phthalate 
Diisooctyl Phthalate 


TaBLe II[—Primary PLASTICIZERS 


Trade Name 


Adipol BCA 
Adipol 2EH 
Monoplex DOA 
Goodrite GP-233 


Plastolein 9056 


Plastolein 9050 


Santicizer 141 
Flexol TOF 
Kronitex 
KP-140 
Santicizer 140 


Santicizer 160 
Goodrite GP-261 
Flexol DOP 
Kronisol 


Hercoflex 150 


Dioctyl Phthalate 


Flexol 8 HP 
Aero DOP 
Aero DOPI 
Elastex DCHP 
Elastex 10-P 


Supplier 


Ohio-Apex, Inc. 

Ohio-Apex, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
C. P. Hall Co. 
Emery Industries, Inc. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. 
Ohio-Apex, Inc. 

Ohio-Apex, Inc. 

Monsanto Chemical Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. 


Ohio-Apex, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Ohio-Apex, Inc. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. 


American Cyanamid Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical 
Jarrett Div., Allied Chemical 


Miscellaneous 
3utyl Phthalyl Butyl Glycolate 
Dioctyl Sebacate 
Tetraethylene Glycol Di Isohexoate 


Santicizer B-16 
Flexol 4-GO 


Flexol TWS 
Harflex 500 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. 
Hardesty Chemical Co., Inc 


Elastex 50-B Barrett Div., Allied Chemical 





cizers are useful as part of a mixed plasticizer system. 
Examples of resinous polyester plasticizers are given in 
Table V. 

Stabilizers (29-35): Polyvinyl chloride compositions, 
when heated to high temperatures, tend to undergo de- 
composition by loss of HCl composed of a hydrogen 
and a chlorine atom from adjacent carbon atoms in the 
chain. This splitting off of HCl, once started, appar- 
ently continues along the chain to produce a conjugated 
system and, accompanying this reaction, the composition 
becomes progressively darker in color and harder and 
more brittle. On exposure to light, further deteriora- 
tion may take place, probably due to oxidation. Since 
in fusing, high temperatures are always encountered, it 
is necessary to add stabilizers to prevent heat deteriora- 
tion and since, in most uses, there is probability of light 
exposure of the articles manufactured, it is also desir- 
able to stabilize against sunlight. While properties of 
stabilizers overlap to some extent, some are particularly 
effective as heat stabilizers and others as light stabilizers 
so that it is usually desirable to use mixtures of them. 
In selecting stabilizers a number of factors should be 
considered. Among these are: (1) reactions with 
plasticizers used, (2) color imparted, (3) toxicity, (4) 
opacity. Some of the more common stabilizers are 
shown in Table VI. 

Pigments and Fillers: Pigments and fillers are added 
to obtain desired colors and opacity and to lower cost. 
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Surface Active Agents: Surface active agents are 
often used to improve wetting and to decrease rate of 
solvation or swelling of the plastic particles. 

Miscellaneous Ingredients: To obtain particular prop- 
erties, special materials are added, such as mold release 
agents, to facilitate removal from molds, phenolic resins 
for hot strength, blowing agents for forming sponge, 
perfumes to impart pleasant odors, and luminescent pig- 
ments for decorative effects. 

Thinners (4): In the case of organosols and modified 
plastisols, the choice of thinners or diluents is very im- 
portant as they control the viscosity and processing prop- 
erties, as well as the stability of the composition. 

Many factors are involved in determining the type 
and amount of volatile solvents to be used in making or- 
ganosols. These can be divided into two types, distinct 
but overlapping in properties. The first consists of in- 
gredients which have some degree of solvating action 
and aid in dispersing the plastic particles, while the sec- 
ond are inert diluents which aid in lowering viscosity. 
It is necessary to have a proper balance of the two types 
because too high a ratio of the solvating type tends to 
cause swelling of the particles and gelling of the disper- 
sion while too high a proportion of inert diluent tends 
to give flocculation, high viscosity and poor flow prop- 
erties. 

Since it is desirable to have plasticizers in most or- 
ganosols and these have solvating action on the particles, 
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TaBLe IV—SECONDARY PLASTICIZERS 


Chemical Composition 


Chlorinated biphenyl] 

Acetylated Methyl Cellosolve Ricinoleate 
Petroleum Derivative 

Petroleum Derivative 

Petroleum Derivative 

Liquid Chlorinated Paraftn 

Resinous Chlorinated Paraftin 

Distilled methyl ester of Tall Oil 


Petroleum Derivative 
Petroleum Derivative 


Trade Name 


Aroclor 1254 
Staflex IXA 
Solvaloid C 
Dutrex 20 
Dutrex 25 
Chlorowax 40 
Chlorowax 70 
Metalyn 
Chlorafin 42 
Celluflex M179C 
Panoflex BN-1 
Panoflex BN-2 
Baker P-8 
THFO 

HB-40 


Supplier 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Deecy Products Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Diamond Alkali Co, 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Hercules Powder Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Celanese Chemical Corp. 

Pan American Chemical Corp 
Pan American Chemical Corp. 
Baker Castor Oil Co. 

Hooker Electrical & Chemical Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 





they must also be considered in determining the proper 
balance of ingredients in the volatile thinner. The prob- 
lem of determining the proper formulation of an organ- 
osol so that it has the best viscosity and flow properties 
and yields fused deposits of the most desirable proper- 
ties for the particular use without losing sight of the im- 
portant item of cost becomes rather complicated, and 
will not be discussed in detail in this paper. 

The selection of a thinner for use in modified plasti- 
sols, as contrasted with organosols, is simpler in that 
after a plastisol of the desired finished properties and 
approximately the desired processing properties is 
formulated, it is modified for easier handling by reduc- 
ing the viscosity by addition of a low percentage of 
diluent. Examples of organic thinners are shown in 


Table VII. 


Mixing 

In preparing plastisols, the resin powder is mixed into 
the plasticizer. In the case of Geon 121 resin, this can 
be done by merely stirring with equipment which gives 
positive agitation without grinding, as in pony type or 
internal mixers. Usually all of the ingredients are 
charged to the mixer. It is generally desirable to add 
dry ingredients, particularly colors, in the form of dis- 
persions previously prepared in part of the plasticizer. 
With most other resins, it is recommended that the mix- 
ture be ground to break down the resin agglomerates. 

In grinding plastisols, ball mills, pebble mills or at- 
tritors give the smallest particle size, but because of 
faster action three-roll mills are preferable. They are 
particularly useful for grinding high viscosity pastes. 
In grinding organosols, three-roll mills are not suitable 
because of evaporation of solvent and enclosed grinders 
such as attritors are recommended. Since it is neces- 
sary to keep the mix cool, equipment such as colloid 
mills which generates considerable heat is not generally 
useful. 





RESINOUS POLYESTER PLASTICIZERS 
Supplier 
Rohm & Haas Co 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 


TABLE V 

Brand 
Paraplex G-25 
Paraplex G-50 
Paraplex G-60 
Flexol R-1 
Glyptal 2557 
Glyptal 2599 


General Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. 





Deaeration 

For many uses, particularly where thick articles are 
made from plastisols, it is necessary to remove en- 
trapped air or gases from the plastisol to insure perfect 


products. In the case of low viscosity plastisols, this 
can be done quite simply by applying a vacuum to the 
plastisol preferably spread in a thin film as by flowing 
over a spreading cone. With more viscous plastisols, 
removal of air is more difficult and it is necessary to use 
more complicated and expensive equipment such as the 
Cornell Versator which spreads the plastisol into a thin 
layer by centrifugal action while a vacuum is applied. 


Manufacturing Methods 

Plastisols and organosols may be used by a variety of 
manufacturing methods. They may be applied to paper 
or fabrics by spreading, spraying, roller coating or 
brushing. Articles may be coated by dipping. Unsup- 
ported articles are made by dipping forms and stripping 
or by casting in molds. Plastisols or organosols may be 
used as bases for inks and for making blown sponge. 

In any manufacturing process it is essential to include 
adequate fusion to obtain the best properties of the fin- 
ished product. This is done by heating to the fusion 
temperature whith varies somewhat with the composi- 
tion but usually is in the range of 325 to 350° F. Un- 
like vulcanization, it is not necessary to keep the article 
at this temperature for any length of time. However, 
in the case of thick articles it is essential to keep the 
article at the high temperature long enough to insure 
that all parts of the article reach the fusion temperature. 
Adequately fused deposits or articles exhibit toughness 
and high tensile and tear strength while poorly fused 
ones, even when having similar appearance, are poor in 
these pre »perties. 

Before discussing the actual procedures used in vari- 
ous manufacturing methods, the factors involved in 
making a choice between plastisols and organosols should 
be considered. Since plastisols are free from volatile 
solvents, the hazards of fire and toxicity associated with 
them are eliminated. This means savings in insurance 
rates, and in expense of solvents, explosion-proof equip- 
ment and costly exhaust or recovery systems. In addi- 
tion, the composition of the plastisol does not change nor 
do skinning or drying out take place due to evaporation 
of solvent. So lumps are not introduced and drippings 
from such operations as spreading can be re-used. Since 
there is no solvent to evaporate, thicker articles or coat- 
ings can be made in single instead of multiple operations 
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TABLE VI—STABILIZERS FOR PLASTISOLS AND ORGANOSOLS 


Trade Name Recommended Use 
Chemical Composition Barium Stabilizers Supplier for Stabilization 
Barium 2-ethyl hexoate Ferro Stabilizer 100 Ferro Chemical Corp. Heat 
3arium ricinoleate Ferro Stabilizer 120 Ferro Chemical Corp. Heat 
Barium ricinoleate (modified) Ferro Stabilizer 121 Ferro Chemical Corp. Heat 
Organo-metallic compound containing barium Stabilizer L Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. Light 
3arium ricinoleate Baker Castor Oil Co. Heat 


Cadmium Stabilizers 
Cadmium 2-ethyl hexoate Ferro Stabilizer 200 Ferro Chemical Corp. Light 
Cadmium naphthenate Ferro Stabilizer 210 Ferro Chemica! Corp. Light 
Cadmium naphthenate-2-ethyl hexoate Ferro Stabilizer 211 Ferro Chemical Corp. Light 
Cadmium ricinoleate Ferro Stabilizer 221 Ferro Chemical Corp. Light 
Organic cadmium compound dispersed in plasticizer Stabilizer JCX Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. Light 
Organic cadmium compound dispersed in plasticizer Stabilizer VL-3 Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. Light 
Cadmium type Stabilizer No. 21 Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. Heat and Light 
Lead Stabilizers 
Monohydrous tribasic lead sulfate Tribase National Lead Co. Heat 
“ead orthosilicate and silica gel Plumb-O-Sil A National Lead Co. Heat and Light 
Lead orthosilicate and silica gel Plumb-O-Sil B National Lead Co, Heat and Light 
Dibasic lead stearate DS-207 National Lead Co. Heat 
Dibasic lead phthalate Dythal National Lead " Heat and Light 
Basic lead silicate sulfate Tribase E National Lead Co. Heat and Light 
Dibasic lead phosphite Dyphos National Lead , Heat and Light 
Basic lead salt of 2-ethyl hexoic acid Ferro Stabilizer 301 Ferro Chemical Corp. Heat 
Lead organo-silicate Ferro Stabilizer 361 Ferro Chemical Corp. Heat 
Strontium Stabilizers 
Strontium 2-ethyl hexoate Ferro Stabilizer 400 Ferro Chemical Corp. Light 
Strontium naphthenate . Ferro Stabilizer 410A Ferro Chemical Corp. Light 
Strontium compound dispersed in plasticizer Stabilizer SN Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. Heat 
Strontium compound dissolved in ketone solvent Stabilizer V-1-N Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp Heat 
Strontium compound dissolved in high boiling plas- Stabilizer V-9 Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. Heat 
ticizer type solvent 
Tin Stabilizers 
Organic tin compound Stabilizer No. 3 Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. Heat and Light 
Organic tin compound (liquid form) Stabilizer No. 52 Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. Heat and Light 
Miscellaneous Type Stabilizers 
Sodium organo-phosphate Ferro Stabilizer 541 Ferro Chemical Corp. Light 
Calcium ricinoleate Ferro Stabilizer 621 Ferro Chemical Corp. Heat 
Metal-free resinous epoxide EPON RN-34 Shell Chemical Corp. Heat 
Unknown Stabelan E Harwick Standard Chemical Co. Heat and Light 
Unknown VanStay-H R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Heat 
Unknown VanStay-25 R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Light 
Unknown VanStay-16 R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Light 
Unknown Staflex QMXA Deecy Products Co. Heat 
Unknown Stabilizer A-5 Carbide & Carbon Chemical Heat 
Stabilizer 85 Victor Chemical Works Light 


Unknown mical : 
Harshaw Chemical Co. Heat 


Calcium stearate 





without danger of blistering due to solvent. Because a should be given to the above factors before a selection 
plastisol is 100% solids in the sense that nothing is lost is made. Commercial practice is to use plastisols, modi- 
by evaporation during manufacture of articles, prac- fied plastisols or organosols for dipped items, plastisols 
tically no shrinkage takes place. for molded items, and organosols or modified plastisols 
The limitations of plastisols are due to the viscosity for most spreading operations. Wire coating uses about 
and processing properties of systems not containing vol- 100,000 Ibs. per year of plastic in the form of plastisols, 
atile thinners. In order to formulate plastisols suf- but for harder coatings organosols or modified plastisols 
ficiently low in viscosity to be handled in many proc- may be preferable. As more knowledge is being gained 
esses, it is necessary to use a large amount of plasticizer 
which may result in too soft a finished article... Organ- 
osols or modified plastisols aid in solving this problem 
by making possible much lower viscosity systems with- TasLce VII—THINNERS 
out impairing the properties of the finished article. This 
is particularly true when a relatively hard product is ae ae 
desired as in some coated metal articles and hard finishes High flash naphtha..... } —Low boiling (approx. 250° F.) 
for fabrics. The use of volatile solvents makes possible Methyl isobutyl ketone. . | 
Xylene .. —Medium boiling (approx. 300° F.) 
Solvesso 100 ... 
Diisobutyl ketone 





Solvating Type Thinners 


better penetration of fabrics and also simplifies the 
adjustment of viscosity as needed during the process. 
While less economical, it is somewhat simpler to regu- 
late the gauge of coatings using multiple coats with } im x 
organosols than single plastisol coats. casera re —Medium boiling (approx. 300° F.) 
It is difficult to make general rules as a basis of choice, ety 
but in each application contemplated consideration 


—High boiling (approx. 350° F.) 


Non-Solvating Type Thinners 


—High boiling (approx. 350° F.) 
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Automobile seat covers with top and side 
ide from fabric coated with a Geon plastisol 
formulation. 


about formulation of plastisols, particularly about plasti- 
cizer systems, and as manufacturers are learning how to 
em, the trend is toward the use of more plasti- 
the advantages mentioned. 
n producing coated or impregnated fabric 
nventional methods can be used except that 
oatings may be applied in a single operation 
ossible with solution systems and it is necessary 
he temperature of the coating to the fusing 
350° F. The resin paste systems lend 


vell to producing embossed surfaces as they 
pression (see Figures 1 and 2). 


Dip pir In dip coating articles with a relatively thin 
the article is dipped in plastisol at room tem- 
perature, allowed to drain until a uniform coating re 
mains, then fused at about 350° F. The initial viscosity 
of the plastisol largely controls the film thickness. Con 
tinuous coating of wire by this method is very satis- 
factory. The wire is dipped in plastisol, excess re 
f and the coating gelled and 


coating, 


n 
I 


ioved by means of a die, 


fuse 


Cast fabric made from Geon paste resin 
E. Carpenter & Co., Wharton, N. J. 


Heavier coatings are applied by preheating the part, 
immersing and allowing a definite interval for a gel to 
build up on the form, withdrawing, draining and fusing 
as with a thinner coat (see Figure 3). In this case, in 
addition to the viscosity of the plastisol, the temperature 
and heat capacity of the object being coated and the im- 
mersion interval are also factors in controlling thickness 
of deposit. In order to control runs and tears and to 
obtain a glossy finish, it is sometimes desirable to gel or 
set up the deposit rapidly. This can be accomplished 
by immersing the coated part in hot oil, glycerine or 
wax. If the temperature of the bath is high enough, 
fusion as well as gelation may be brought about. Usu- 
ally, however, after sufficient draining the deposit is 
gelled and fused in an oven. Other sources of heat 
such as infra-red lamps may be used. 

Unsupported articles may be made by a similar proc- 
ess by using suitable forms, provided the shape of the 
article is such that the film has enough elongation to 
make stripping possible. The form should be cooled be 
fore stripping as the film is tender near the fusion tem- 
perature. Gloves are an example of articles which can 
be made in this way. By the use of modified plastisols 
or organosols, thin gloves in the range of .008 to .010- 
inch can be made by this method. 

Coating of fabric gloves is a very successful applica- 
tion of a variation of this same process. The glove is 
mounted on a rough form to stretch the surface and in- 
sure uniform coating. It is usually desirable to singe 
surface fibers with a flame to obtain optimum smooth- 
ness of coat. Care must be exercised in the selection 
of fabrics and glove construction to minimize tendency 
of the plastisol to penetrate causing stiffness, defectives 
and difficulty in stripping. The viscosity and composi- 
tion of the plastisol is also important in preventing pene 
tration or strike through. The gloves are dipped in the 
plastisol, allowed to drain, fingers down until dripping 
has ceased and gelled, and fused in an oven with fingers 
up. Gloves are then stripped. Stripping is greatly fa- 
cilitated by the use of forms with detachable thumbs. 

Volding: There are a number of molding methods 


FIG. 3—Plating rack coated with a 


Geon plastisol. 
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TasLe VIII]—PuysicaL PROPERTIES 


Tensile (lbs./sq. in.) 
Elongation (%) 
Hardness (Shore A) 
Tear (lbs./in.) 
Abrasion Resistance (rev. on Taber Abraser). 
Dielectric Strength (volts/ml., 
ASTM D-149-44) 


Volume Resistivity (ohms/cm.) 


200-500 
0.25-6.0 X 10° 





possible by the use of plastisols. One slush molding 
method involves filling a mold and draining it after al- 
lowing a pre-determined period for build up of a deposit 
on the hot walls of the mold. Porcelain or metal molds 
are usually used. Aluminum is an excellent material. 
The molds may be split to facilitate removal of deposits. 
The process is carried out either by preheating the mold 
to a definite temperature before filling or by filling at 
room temperature and heating the mold after filling. In 
a modification of this process, a measured amount of 
plastisol is placed in a mold which is then completely 
closed and rotated on two axes to distribute the plastisol 
while heating to bring about gelling. 

In casting or low pressure molding, a solid mass is de- 
sired and the plastisol is loaded into a mold by pouring 
or injection and then heated to gel and fuse. Longer 
heating is required in this case for the temperature of 
the mass to reach the proper level. 

Although a relatively new field, injection molding 
using plastisols is of interest. One novel process (36) 
being used for the manufacture of dolls is a centrifugal 
injection process in which the plastisol is injected into a 
cold mold, which is then heated to 375° to 400° F. and 
spun in a centrifuge to give uniform distribution. The 
part is removed from the mold by vacuum. It is 
claimed that the entire cycle from loading the mold to 
removing the part requires less than 15 seconds (see 
Figure 4). 


Spraying: Preliminary work on spraying of plastisols 
has given excellent results. It is necessary to use pres 
sure on the plastisol. Indications are that about 2500 
cps. is the top limit of viscosity for sprayable plastisols 
by conventional equipment, but higher viscosity material 
may be used with high pressure equipment. It may be 
desirable to preheat the part being spray coated to gel 
the plastisol and avoid runs in heavy coatings. 


Films: Thin films can be made by spreading or flow- 
ing plastisol on a cold belt and heating or on a preheated 
belt, fusing and stripping. 


Properties of Fused Deposits 


When properly compounded and fused, deposits from 
plastisols and organosols give excellent physical prop- 


erties (3). While these may be varied over a wide 
range, some ranges of typical properties are given in 
Table VIII. 

Chemical resistance properties are, generally speaking, 
those of polyvinyl plastics, which are excellent, modified 
by the presence of plasticizers. Extraction of plasti- 
cizers gives harder films and contact with materials in 
the nature of plasticizers causes softening. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to obtain specific data for the compound 
to be used and the particular conditions under which it 
is to be used. It is dangerous to generalize; however, 
Table IX may serve as a rough guide to chemical re- 
sistance. 
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FIG. 4—Puppets made from Geon Paste Resin 121 
by Lastic-Plastic of Burbank, Calif. They are flesh- 
tinted and costumed, as shown. 


Conclusion 

There is much.to be learned about this relatively new 
field both in compounding and methods of manufacture 
of articles. However, it is already an important field 
commercially and promises to grow even more im- 
portant. Plastisols, modified plastisols, and organosols 
may be formulated by the user or may be purchased in 
ready-to-use form from formulators. American Anode, 
Inc., offers a line of plastisols and modified plastisols. 
Bulletins (37) describing these materials and_ their 
proper methods of use are available. Specitic problems 
can be taken up individually. 
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Latex Films as Temporary Protective Coatings for Metal Surfaces 


UBBER films derived from latex have been used as 

temporary protective coatings for metal surfaces, as in 
shipping and storage, because their physical properties 
promote good mechanical protection and ease of strip- 
ping, with the advantage that the use of solvent or hot 
melt is avoided as required by some other film-forming 
materials. Until recently, however, the use of latex films 
for such purpose has been confined to non-ferrous 
metals and enamelled surfaces, due to the fact that the 
watery content of the latex causes rusting and corrosion 
of iron and steel. 

According to a recent issue of Rubber Developments, 
work carried out at the British Rubber Producers’ Re- 
search Association laboratories in Welwyn Garden City, 
England, in conjunction with Dr. Vernon, of the Chemi- 
cal Research Laboratory of the Department of Scientitic 
and Industrial Research at, Teddington, has led to the 
development of rubber latex compositions which do not 
have this defect. This is achieved by incorporating in 
rubber latex substances with corrosion-inhibiting prop- 
erties, the most effective compounds being sodium ben- 
zoate and sodium nitrite added in quite small quantities. 
Not only are such films non-corrosive in themselves, but 
will actually resist deterioration under conditions which 
are normally detrimental, 1.e., high-humidity atmospheres. 

A 60 per cent latex can thus be rendered non-corrosive 
and films derived from such a latex have excellent anti- 
corrosive properties. The self-adhesiveness of such a 
film may be troublesome in use and it is advisable to 
substitute a pre-vulcanized or vulcanizable latex, an im- 
provement in aging properties also being obtained. 

Having obtained a protective latex of the pre-vulcan- 
ized or vulcanizable type, it is necessary to consider 
methods of depositing a suitable film on the article to 
be protected. The easiest way of treating small parts is 
by a simple dipping process, but due to surface tension 
the liquid flows away from the sharp edges and shoul- 


ders, common to many machined parts, leaving thin spots 
in the dried film. Increasing the viscosity of the latex 
by the use of thickeners is helpful and one promising 
method is to render the latex coagulable by ‘heat. The 
metal part, after heating to 80° to 90° C., is dipped for a 
few seconds in such a sensitized latex and a coagulated 
film is obtained which covers the article uniformly. By 
varying the conditions of dipping different film thick- 
nesses may be obtained to suit the standard of protection 
required for each particular article. Larger articles 
and surfaces can be sprayed. 

When a pre-vulcanized latex is employed with this 
technique the operation is complete when the film has 
dried out. This can conveniently take place under nor- 
mal atmospheric conditions. With a vulcanizable latex 
a slightly elevated temperature may be required to effect 
drying and vulcanization in the same operation. 

Initially, tests on the anti-corrosion properties of latex 
films containing sodium benzoate and sodium nitrite 
were carried out in water saturated atmospheres at room 
temperature and remarkable resistance to corrosion was 
found. Similarly, specimens, when kept under normal 
conditions of temperature and humidity in the laboratory 
in England for 12 months, show no sign of deteriora- 
tion. Uncoated steel parts stored as controls were com- 
pletely corroded in three weeks due to corrosive elements 
in the laboratory atmosphere. Trials under the more 
severe tropical conditions were carried out in Malaya 
with completely satisfactory results to date. 

Although the resistance of these films to atmospheric 
corrosion is of high order, it should be noted that actual 
immersion in water will result in the leaching out of the 
inhibitors, which are water soluble, with consequent loss 
of protection. Furthermore, it should be emphasized 
that chlorides and other inorganic salts interfere seri- 
ously with the action of the inhibitor and should there- 
fore be avoided. 
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Flectrical Resistivity of Various Carbon Blacks 
in Natural, GR-S, Cold and Butyl Rubbers 


By L. R. SPERBERG*, G. E. POPPY, and C. C. BIARD 


Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


The accumulation of static electric charges on objects 
insulated from “ground” by a rubber medium has pre- 
sented many problems to the rubber technologist dur- 
ing the past two decades. Because of the nuisance and 
hazard associated with this phenomenon the problem 
has been studied by many investigators and the results 
of a good many of their researches have been pub- 
lished. However, since certain of the more practical 
aspects of the problem have not been fully discussed 
in the published literature the work reported in this 
paper was undertaken. 

The effects of black dispersion, type of black, type of 
rubber, and flexing action upon electrical resistivity 
were studied as was the relationship between surface 
and volume resistivity. Various types of black covering 
in brief the broad carbon spectrum were studied. 


URING the past two decades, problems pertaining to 

the electrical conductivity of rubber products have 

become increasingly important. The difficulties have 
become manifest in many ways but attention has been 
focused on the problem primarily because of two fac- 
tors: (1) bad radio reception in moving automobiles, 
and (2) undesirable electrical shocks occurring to per- 
sons acting as a “ground” to objects which had built up a 
large electrostatic charge. These static electrical charges, 
built up on rubber conveyor belts, rubber floors, rubber 
tired vehicles, etc., have been both annoying and danger- 
ous and consequently considerable work has been ex- 
pended in studying the problem and its solution. 

A cursory search of the literature reveals several very 
fine articles dealing with various phases of the problem. 
Methods for determining the electrical conductive char- 
acteristics of rubber mixes have been reported by Lane 
and Gardner (3), Cohan and Mackey (J), Robinson 
(5), Habgood and Waring (2), and others. Detailed 
studies of the static electrical charge build-up on vehicles 
and tires have been made by Liska and Hanson (4) and 
Lane and Gardner (3), and these and other investigators 
have shown that undesirable high potential static charges 
may be minimized or eliminated by the use of electrically 
conductive rubber. 

In general, rubber compositions having electrical re- 
sistivities above 10° ohm centimeters are reiatively poor 
conductors which favor the accumulation of static 
charges while compositions having resistivities lower 
than 10° ohm centimeters are classed as electrically con- 
ducting rubbers. Rubber insulators have electrical resis- 
tivities in excess of 10'* ohm centimeters. 

Although considerable work has been reported on the 
effects of various factors affecting test methods, a small- 
er amount of work is available which shows the effects 
of black type, rubber type, degree of black dispersion, 
and flexing upon electrical resistivity. Consequently, 

Note: This paper was presented at the 56th Meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., Detroit, Mich., April 19-21, 1950. 


* Present address: J. M. Huber Corp., Borger, Texas. 
¢ Phillips Chemical Co., Philblack Sales Div., Akron, Ohio 
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Natural, GR-S, butyl and cold rubber were evaluated. 

The degree of milling has a major effect upon elec- 
trical resistivity of certain blacks (e.g., Philblack A) 
but has a relatively negligible effect upon others (e.g., 
Philblack O, acetylene black). Resistivity decreases 
with an increase in black loading for all blacks studied. 
The type of rubber employed exerts a pronounced ef- 
fect, with the resistivity decreasing in the following 
order: cold rubber, GR-S, natural rubber and butyl 
rubber. Surprisingly, the conductivity is only slightly 
affected by flexing which is contrary to the generally 
accepted idea. It is postulated that differences in elec- 
trical properties of various polymers may be attrib- 
utable to the degree of dispersion of the carbon black 
inherent in the particular polymer. Surface and volume 
resistivity results are similar. 


the work reported in this paper was undertaken to de- 
termine the effects of the above mentioned variables and 
also the relationship existent between volume and sur- 
face resistivities. 

The investigation of this latter point was prompted by 
the observation that inner tubes undergo surface crazing 
when mounted in casings. It was postulated that EMF 
differences of great magnitude are built up as a result of 
the flexing action of the casing and tube and when this 
charge is dissipated minute quantities of ozone are gen- 
erated which attack the surface of the tube. It was also 
observed that in certain instances the inner tube might 
actually be punctured as a result of the electrical dis- 
charge. 


Test Methods 

Standard test devices for measuring electrical resistiv- 
ities were employed. Measurements were made in most 
cases on rubber slabs 6” x 6” x 0.080” although in a few 
instances slabs of dimensions 3” x 3” x 0.250” were em- 
ployed. All specimens were conditioned at 80°F. and 
45% relative humidity for a minimum of 24 hours be- 
fore testing. In order to reduce the contact resistance 
effect, the test specimens were painted with Aquadag 
before testing. Guarded ring electrodes were employed. 


Effect of Black Type and Degree of Milling on Electrical Resistivity 


It has been reported by several investigators that the 
degree of dispersion of carbon black in the rubber mat- 
rix has a marked effect upon ultimate conductivity char- 
acteristics but little data have been published showing 


the exact magnitude of the effect. Since this factor may 
at times be significant enough to transpose a rubber com- 
position from the conducting to the insulating class, it 
was felt that a rather thorough investigation of it would 
be very desirable. Consequently various blacks were 
selected for study which supposedly would result in com- 
pounds varying from good conductors to good insulators 
and a sampling procedure was set up which would en- 
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FIG. 1—Effect of milling on electrical resistivity. 


sure black dispersions ranging from poor to excellent. 
A resumé of the sampling procedure is shown below for 
an 8X batch milled on a standard 6” x 12” laboratory 
mill : 

Sample A—Taken one minute after all the black had 

been incorporated. 

Sample B—Taken three minutes after all the black 
had been incorporated. 
Taken after the batch had been cut six 
times at twenty second intervals then 
rolled endwise three times. 
Taken after a hot remill (one tight pass 
plus one and one half minute of milling). 
Taken after the cold remill (two tight 
passes plus approximately three minutes 
of milling to give a total time of 5 min- 
utes of remill). 


Sample C 


Sample D 


Sample E 


SRF (Gastex), CF (Statex A), CC (Voltex) EPC 
(Wyex), acetylene black, MAF (Philblack A) and 
HAF black ( Philblack O) were evaluated in the follow- 


ing base recipe: 
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FIG, 2—Effect of milling and black loading on elec- 


trical resistivity (Philblack A). 


A gum stock was also included for comparative pur- 
oses. Test specimens were cured 30 minutes at 307°F, 
The effect of milling time upon electrical resistivity is 
shown in Figure 1. The degree of mixing, over the 
range investigated, has little effect on the electrical con- 
ductivity of the HAF, EPC, CF, CC and acetylene black 
stocks but the MAF black stock varies from a good con- 
ductor to an excellent insulating compound as the mixing 
time is increased. It will be noted that after the second 
remill, the resistivities of the HAF, EPC, CF and acety- 
lene black stocks all increase somewhat whereas the con- 
ductive channel black stock is not so affected. 

These data indicate that a good conducting black is 
capable of withstanding a great deal of shearing action 
in the elastomer matrix without materially lowering its 
conductive characteristics but that compounds reinforced 
with larger particle size furnace blacks undergo rapid 
change from good conducting to good insulating stocks 
as a result of further mixing. The results of this work 
indicate how certain blacks may be used equally well in 
conductive as well as insulating compositions. 


Effect of Black Loading on Electrical Conductivity 

The effect of varying the black loading of Philblack A 
and acetylene black from 0 to 75 parts per hundred parts 
of rubber in the same basic formula given in the previ- 
ous section is shown in Figures 2 and 3 respectively. In 
addition, the effect of the degree of mixing as discussed 
in the previous section is also shown. 

Both of these figures reveal that even though a black 
may be a good electrical conductor more than 10 parts 
per hundred parts of rubber are required in order to im- 
part any appreciable conductance to the compound, and 
that as the black loading is increased above 10 phr the 
electrical conductivity also increases. It is apparent also 
that the degree of mixing affects both blacks at most 
loadings studied but that the effect is least pronounced 
with acetylene black. 


Effect of Elastomer Type on Electrical Resistivity 

Today the rubber technologist has his choice of three 
general purpose rubbers—natural, standard GR-S and 
low temperature GR-S—and several specialty purpose 
rubbers for meeting various service requirements. Since 
butyl rubber is widely used in truck and passenger car 
inner tubes and since the electrical conductive character- 
istics of the inner tube undoubtedly influences the ac- 
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TABLE I—ELectrIcat REsISTIVITY OF VARIOUS RUBBER 


CarBon BLACK COMBINATIONS 
(Megohm Centimeters) 
Natural GR-S Cold Butyl 

MAF (Philblack A) 17.4 158,000 284,000 -0094 
HAF (Philblack O).... 0.089 0.108 270.2 —_ 
Acetylene black 0.0025 0.0051 __ 
CC (Voltex) 0.0068 0.0063 od 
EPC (Wyex) 33.9 63.16 38,150 
SRF (Gastex) a 34,400 236,000 —_- 
Gum Stock .............. 10,100,000 60,000,000 _-—- 


10,450,000 





cumulation of static electricity on automobiles, it was de- 
cided to study this elastomer along with the three general 
purpose rubbers. The results shown in Table I were 
obtained in tread type recipes containing 50 parts of 
black per hundred parts of rubber. In most instances 
the values shown were obtained by averaging the results 
of three separate investigations. 

A study of Table I reveals that cold rubber gives 
stocks which are slightly less conducting than GR-S 
stocks which in turn are slightly less conducting than 
natural rubber stocks. Butyl rubber is markedly superior 
to the other rubbers in contributing to excellent conduc- 
tivity in black loaded compounds, but is similar to the 
other rubbers in gum stocks. 

The trend in results is probably due to varying black 
dispersion in each of the rubbers. Since butyl rubber is 
quite thermoplastic, less grinding action on the carbon 
black is exerted by this rubber than by the other rubbers 
and hence the black dispersion probably is poorer. Sim- 
ilarly, cold rubber exerts a greater grinding action than 
the other rubbers thereby promoting better carbon black 
dispersion and increasing the electrical resistivity of the 
resultant compound. f 

The resistivity results for the various Philblack A 
and Gastex stocks differed quite markedly, which is not 
surprising, since the previous section has shown that 
these blacks are greatly affected by the amount of milling 
and degree of black dispersion. Resistivities ranged 
from 158,000 to 16,000,000 megohm centimeters for 
Philblack A in GR-S and from 236,000 to 40,000,000 
megohm centimeters for Gastex in GR-S. Similar vari- 
ations were noted for these two blacks in natural rubber. 


Effect of Flexing and Relaxation on Electrical Resistivity 


It is the consensus of opinion among rubber technolo- 
gists that conduction of electricity through rubber car- 
bon black mixes is due principally to the ability of the 
carbon black to form chains or agglomerates ‘in the rub- 


ber matrix. This carbon black network within the rub- 
ber matrix acts as the conducting medium for the dissi- 
pation of the static electricity. It is also generally sur- 
mised that flexing or working action disrupts or breaks 
these chains thereby resulting in a lowering of the con- 
ductive property of the compound. With this in mind 
most laboratories employ elaborate precautions to ensure 
a minimum of bending or flexing of the specimens prior 
to testing. 

A study was made to determine if various types of 
carbon black differed in their ability to withstand flexing 
action without impairing the conductivity characteristics. 
It was anticipated that conductivity would decrease with 
flexing and that a rest period or period of relaxation 
after flexing would partially restore the conductivity 
characteristics. Various blacks were evaluated in a nat- 
ural rubber tread type recipe and the results are shown 
graphically in Figure 4. DeMattia test specimens 3” x 
6” x 0.25” were used in this study and flexing was ac- 
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FIG. 4—Effect of flexing and relaxation on elec- 
trical resistivity. 


complished by inserting the test specimens in the DeMat- 
tia machine and bending through a 180° angle for 2,600 
and 15,600 times respectively. The specimens flexed 
15,600 times were retested after 1 and 7 days of resting 
at room temperature. 

A glance at Figure 4 reveals that flexing of the test 
specimens has a small deleterious effect upon electrical 
conductivity but not the major effect that was antici- 
pated. After relaxation the test specimens regain to a 
large extent the slight loss in conductivity incurred as a 
result of flexing. Butyl and natural rubber behave sim- 
ilarly in this respect. 


Surface Versus Volume Conductance 


As previously mentioned, crazing of inner tubes has 
been noted in certain instances where the tubes were in- 
serted in poorly conducting tires. It was postulated that 
the crazing might be due to electrical discharges occur- 
ring at the interface of the tube and casing. This would 
indicate that -the static charge was generated as a result 
of movement between the tube and casing and that the 
surface resistivity must be of the same order of magni- 
tude as the volume resistivity since the electric charges 
were discharged at the interface. 

In order to check this point the various compounds 
discussed in the previous section were vulcanized in 6” x 
6” x 0.080” slabs and the surface and volume resistiv- 
ities were determined on the same slabs. The results of 
this work are reported in Table II. The data in the 
table show that, in general, the surface conductivity is 
slightly poorer than the volume conductivity but that 
both sets of values are of the same order of magnitude. 





SURFACE AND VOLUME RESISTIVITIES 
(Megohm Centimeters) 
Black Surface 

Natural Rubber 

MAF (Philblack A) .. i 1,22 

HAF (Philblack O) .. 23 0.05 re 

Acetylene Black .....cececs ¢ 0.0007 

CC (Voltex) . 0.008 

EPC (Wyex) ) 35 

SRF (Gastex) 5390 69.9 

None 2,020,000 10,100,000 


TABLE I] 


Volume 


MAF 0.009 
None 1,620,000 10,450,000 
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Conclusions 


The results of this work show that the degree of miil- 
ing of rubber carbon black mixes has a major effect 
upon electrical resistivity of intermediate and large 
particle size furnace blacks but has a relatively negligible 
effect upon fine particle size furnace and channel blacks. 
This point should be considered when processing specifi- 
cations are established for conducting or insulating com- 
pounds since an improper specification might transpose 
a conducting to an insulating compound or vice versa. 
As the black loading is increased the conductivity char- 
acteristics improve and the effect of the processing vari- 
able is minimized. 

The type of rubber exerts a pronounced effect upon 
the conductivity characteristics of black reinforced com- 
pounds. This effect is probably related to the degree of 
dispersion of the black in the elastomer which in turn is 
undoubtedly affected by the viscosity characteristics 
(thermoplasticity) of the rubbers at elevated mixing 
temperatures. Butyl rubber imparts excellent conductiv- 
ity characteristics when reinforced with MAF black, 
which should contribute to lower static charge accumula- 
tion on vehicles equipped with butyl rubber inner tubes. 

The popular conception that flexing of rubber speci- 
mens markedly lowers their conductivity by the mech- 
anism of rupturing the carbon black chains in the rubber 
matrix has not been confirmed. Flexing may increase 
the resistivity characteristics slightly but the magnitude 
of the increase is much less than would be anticipated 
from past beliefs. The magnitude of the effect is sim- 


ilar for all blacks whether they are good or poor con- 
ductors. 

Experiments comparing surface to volume resistivity 
show that the two are of the same order of magnitude. 
Consequently, it is highly probable that electrostatic 
charges built up by movement of an inner tube in a tire 
casing may be discharged at the interface of the tube 
and casing. Such a discharge at the interface could be 
the cause of surface crazing of inner tubes since traces 
of ozone might be formed as a consequence of the elec- 
tric discharge. 
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Rubber Manufacturing Activities in Various Countries 


DDITIONAL reports on rubber manufacturing ac- 

tivities in various foreign countries, compiled by the 
U. S. Commerce Department from miscellaneous 
sources, including embassies and consulates, follow here- 
with: 


Italy: Italian production of rubber goods, which had 
been retarded during the first half of 1949 by power 
shortages and other causes, increased substantially in the 
last half of the year to an estimated 65,000 metric tons, 
of which approximately 39,000 tons were tires. This 
total output was well above the 1947-48 and 1938 levels. 
It is estimated that the current rate of production will 
continue and perhaps increase during the first 6 months 
of 1950 

Imports of raw materials during the past year ‘ap- 
proximated those of 1948 and were adequate, with 
stocks on hand, to meet the industry’s increased output. 
The consumption of natural rubber, estimated at 31,000 
metric tons, increased slightly over the preceding year. 

I-xports of tires and tubes, estimated for 1949 at 
7,000 tons, were only a little below those of 1948 which 
had slightly exceeded the 1938 level. Domestic and ex- 
port prices remained fairly firm with only a slight tend- 
ency, al the close of the year, to decrease. 


New Zealand: A growing shortage of tires of all 
popular sizes for both automobiles and trucks recently 
has become acute in New Zealand. The shortage has 
arisen from the premature restrictions on import of tires 
before local factories had attained sufficient production 
to meet all requirements. The development of a short- 
age was anticipated by tire manufacturers near the end 
of 1949 with the result that the Customs Department 


granted import allocations in mid-January, 1950, on Brit- 
ish Commonwealth countries (except Canada) to the 
extent of one-third the value of licenses granted in 1949 
from those sources. However, the allocation was avail- 
able only until the end of March. Tire dealers believe 
the validity of the allocation might be extended inasmuch 
as no tires were expected to be landed before the end of 
March, and imports within the specified period would 
be inadequate. 

The shortagé is not expected to last long. Of the 
three tire companies, one is already in full production 
and the second is reported to have passed the half-way 
mark and full production by June is anticipated. The 
third company expects to reach capacity by mid-year. 
The training of employees, rather than a labor shortage, 
is understood to be the chief reason for delay in reach- 
ing full production, 


Brazil: Brazilian tire makers in the first 11 months of 
1949 produced 1,059,492 tires, of which 517,812 were 
for trucks, buses, tractors, earth movers, and airplanes, 
and 541,680 were for passenger cars and motorcycles. 
The total 1948 production figure was 994,396, of which 
491,146 were for trucks, buses, tractors and the like, 
and 503,250 were for passenger cars and motorcycles. 
In the first 11 months of 1949, total output of tubes was 
693,527 compared with 744,309 in the full year 1948. 

Although tire production in 1949 showed a consider- 
able increase over 1948, the industry’s 1949 production 
goals of 1,200,000 tires and 900,000 tubes probably were 
not reached. Industry estimates for 1950 are 1,480,000 
tires and 1,184,000 tubes. Prospects for actual produc- 
tion in accordance with these estimates employing the 
increased manufacturing capacity seem fairly good. 
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Instruments Pay Their Way on 
Automotive Tire Vulcanizing Equipment 


Experience of Dunlop Tire of Canada Indicates Reduced Labor 
Costs, Increased Production, and Improved Product Uniformity 


By F. G. REID 


Manager, Engineering Design, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


as told to 


CHARLES W. COVEY 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester 1, NV. Y. 


ULCANIZATION or curing is perhaps the most 

important step in the processing of automotive tires. 

Both physical and chemical reactions occur to convert 
the raw rubber to a tough industrial product. Tempera- 
ture, pressure, and time of processing must be carefully 
controlled to achieve maximum efficiency of vulcaniza- 
tion. Industrial controllers have contributed in a large 
measure to more successful processing by maintaining 
these variables within required limits. 

As the rubber manufacturing industry well knows, 
vulcanization is the last major operation in the manu- 
facture of a tire. After the tire has been built up and 
the airbag inserted the uncured tire is placed into a 
steel mold shaped to give the tire its final dimension 
and tread design. These molds are placed into heaters 
or autoclaves where vulcanization occurs. Smaller size 
automobile tires are usually cured in presses or heaters 
accommodating one or two tires, while large size truck 
and industrial tires are generally cured in heaters with 
a capacity for as many as 14 tires. This article describes 
the instrumentation and operation of one of the giant 
14-tire autoclaves at the Toronto plant of the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd. 

The cure cycle is primarily a carefully controlled heat 
ing process. Hot water under pressure is present in the 
inner bag during the cure to force the tire against the 
mold and aid heating, while steam is circulated around 
the outside of the mold so as to provide uniform heating 
of the tire. When the cure cycle is completed the tire and 
molds are chilled with water and the tire is removed for 
finishing. 


Fallacies of Manual Control 


Before Dunlop applied automatic controls to their pot 
heaters all operations were manually conducted. The 
sequence and duration of the various phases of operation 
were timed and performed by each individual operator, 
which meant that there were inevitable delays and vari- 
ations in the production schedule. Equipment mainte- 
nance was an expensive production cost, because oper- 
ators often turned the wrong valve at the wrong time, 
damaging pumps and upsetting the hydraulic system. 
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The human error was always present and always a 
problem. 

Then automatic controls were applied (See Fig. 1). 
Every pot heater was put on a definite schedule, being 
maintained by a Taylor Flex-O-Timer time cycle con- 
troller at the optimum period for the type of tires being 
vulcanized. The temperature was automatically con- 
trolled and the sequence of valve operation was put on 
a fixed time basis in relation to other process variables. 
The obvious result was uniformly processed tires. The 
savings brought about by decreased rejects alone paid 
for the instrumentation in a relatively short period of 
time. In addition, equipment maintenance cost dropped 
sharply and production was increased because of the 
more efficient operation of each pot heater. Operators 
had to spend less time with details of the heater opera- 


FIG. 1—Portion of the automatic control instrumen- 
tation employed on autoclave heaters at the Dunlop 
Toronto plant. 





FIG. 2—Battery of steam box type vulcanizing 

heater presses used by Dunlop for processing auto- 

mobile tires. A time cycle controller on each press 

controls the sequence and duration of the vulcan- 
izing cycle. 


tion and consequently could devote more time to other 
duties. It is easy to understand why the management of 
this plant says that these heaters will never again be 
operated by manual control. 


Complete Automatic Control 

\s seen in Fig. 4, two Taylor Flex-O-Timer instru- 
ments regulate the sequence and duration of all opera- 
tions involved in the curing cycle, while a Fulscope 
temperature controller maintains the proper 
temperature. The advantage of having two 
timers on each heater is to provide more flexible and 
trouble-free operation, One timer controls all operations 
at the be ginning of the cycle until a leak test procedure 
i pleted, and then automatically transfers control 
to the second timer if no leaks are indicated. If only one 
timer were used it would be necessary to subject all 
process equipment to an unnecessary, and oftentimes 
damaging, operation in order to restart the cycle, as is 
required if a leak occurs. The dual timer control system 
eliminates this undesirable feature which means reduced 
equipment maintenance. 
he operator loads the heater with tires and 


double-duty 


pre cessing 


Is col 


Once 
checks for leaks the entire cycle is controlled by the in- 
struments. At the end of the cycle the operator is 
signaled by the timer and the tires are ready to be re- 
moved. The timer automatically positions itself for the 
next cycle. By pushing the start button the next cycle 
begins automatically. ' 

The application of automatic controls to these auto- 
clave heaters, with a definite schedule of operations, has 
made it possible to stagger the cycle of each heater so 
that hydraulic and hot water demands do not vary from 
momentarily excessive highs to zero. Since all units are 

vy central hydraulic’and hot water systems, this 
means the service required of either at any one time 
never exceeds the needs for one heater. Previous to the 
application of controls it was possible to have need for 
service at several heaters at one time, thus putting a 
heavy strain on the hot water and hydraulic equipment. 


served | 


The Vulcanizing Cycle 


Unvulcanized tires are placed into individual steel 


molds which are stacked one on top of the other in the 
autoclave as shown in the schematic diagram of Figure 
4. The rubber bag inside each tire is connected to an 
external steam and water line by copper tubes and then 
the lid is closed on the autoclave. By operation of the 
hand valve HV-21 the operator allows 300 psig hy- 
draulic pressure to raise the ram in the heater which 
compresses the molds. Hand valve HV-21 is also used 
to unload the 600 psig hydraulic when the cure cycle 
is completed. 


Test and Preheat Period: The operator pushes the 
start button and the cycle begins. Immediately the num- 
ber 1 solenoid in Flex-O-Timer T-12 is energized and 
the timer motor starts. As the timer cam rotates, air 
valve 2 is opened which supplies 25 psig air to open 
hydraulic valve CV-7 and test valve CV-13. Opening of 
the hydraulic valve allows 600 psig hydraulic pressure 
to be exerted on the ram of the heater. Very shortly 
thereafter air valve 3 is opened by the cam action to 
supply 25 psig air to open pre-steam valve CV-15 and 
close drain valve CV-14. High pressure steam then 
enters to warm the unvulcanized tires and mold quickly. 
This procedure aiso allows the operator to conveniently 
check for leaks. If a leak is present in the bag or at the 
bag connection, steam from inside the bag passes out 
through the leak and into the heater and escapes through 
the open test valve CV-13, the outlet of which is located 
near the heater on the operating floor. 

In case of a leak, the operator opens the test switch 
(shown on Fig. 3) and rotates the cam of timer T-12 
back to the starting position. This insures that the cycle 
will progress no further. When the leak is repaired the 
operator closes the test switch and pushes the start 
button and the new cycle is started. 
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FIG. 3—Schematic diagram of elec- 

trical circuit for the two Flex-O- 

Timer time cycle controllers shown in 
Figure 4. 
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FIG. 4—Schematic diagram of automatic control equipment on autoclave heaters used for vulcanizing heavy auto- 
motive tires at the Dunlop plant. 


If no leaks appear, the pre-steam period progresses the 
required time, at the end of which air valve 3 closes thus 
closing pre-steam valve CV-15 and opening drain valve 
CV-14. At the same time electrical switch 4 is actuated 
by the timer T-12. This action starts timer T-6, the 
other timer still operating. 

Within a few minutes after timer T-6 starts, its cam 
trips number 3 air valve which admits air to the top of 
hydraulic valve CV-7. At the same time, air valve 7 is 
actuated which allows CV-8 to close the drain line and 
open the hot water line to the tire bags. In quick suc- 
cession the following actions occur in timer T-12: switch 
4 opens, air valve 2 closes, and switch 1 opens and the 
timer stops in the starting position. Air valve 3 in timer 
T-6 operates hydraulic CV-7, now that air is off from 
air valve 2 in T-12, and causes pressure switch PS-22 to 
open. This makes the start button of T-12 ineffective 
throughout the remainder of the process cycle. 

Curing Period: The cycle is now being controlled by 
Flex-O-Timer controller T-6. After timer T-12 stops, 
air valve 5 in T-6 opens to supply air to controller TRC- 
1. This double-duty controller regulates steam valves 
CV-3 and CV-4 and condensate valve CV-2 so as to 
maintain temperature in the heater according to the con- 
trol point required. The usual temperature for larger 
size tires is 292°F. with condensate being discharged 
if the temperature drops below 282°F. The heater is 
under 40 psi pressure while the hot water in the bags 
is at 220 psi and 320°F. The length of the cure time is 
determined by the setting on time dial in timer T-6. 
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By adjusting this dial the cure time may be varied ac- 
cording to the requirements for different types of tires. 

Blow-down and Cooling: At the end of the cure 
period timer T-6 actuates air valve 5 which cuts off air 
supply to the controller thus closing the steam valves and 
the condensate valve. At the same time air valve 6 opens 
which allows blowdown valve CV-9 to open for about 3 
minutes to relieve internal pressure. As soon as the blow- 
down valve CV-9 is closed, air valve 2 is opened by the 
timer which in turn opens the flood water valve CV-10 
and cold water sprays over the molds to cool them down 
to temperature for handling. At the same time drain 
valve CV-11 is opened by air valve 4 allowing the spray 
water to drain from the heater. 

After a period of five minutes the flood valve is 
closed. When flood water action has ceased, air valve 7 
closes which shuts off hot water to bags and opens 
water drain by action of CV-8. Very shortly the flood 
drain valve CV-11 is closed, hydraulic valve CV-7 is 
closed and the timer stops by action of electrical switch 
1. The top of the heater is removed and the molds taken 
out. The tires are then removed from the mold and put 
through a finishing operation. 


Hot Water System 

In order to have properly heated water for admission 
to the bags it was necessary to install several controls as 
shown at left in Fig. 4. Internal bag water, varying be- 
tween 190° and 240°F., is returned to the water storage 
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tank which is vented to atmosphere. In order to prevent 
boiling in the storage tank and also to assure a constant 
temperature of discharge water from this tank, Fulscope 
Controller TRC-16 is employed to maintain the tempera- 
ture at 185°F. The controller, whose thermal element 
is located in the storage tank outlet line, regulates flow 
of cold water so as to maintain the proper outlet tem- 
perature. 

A weir pump takes water from the storage tank and 
steps up the pressure to 140 psig before it enters a heat 
exchanger. From this the water passes through a second 
pump which boosts the pressure to 220 psi, the pressure 
at which the water enters the tire bags. Fulscope Con- 
troller TRC-19, with its thermal element located just 
downstream of the second pump, maintains the high 
pressure water at 320°F. by regulating the amount of 
steam flowing to the heat exchanger. 


Instrumentation on Other Curing Presses 


In addition to the autoclaves for processing large size 
industrial tires, Dunlop uses a Taylor Flex-O-Timer 
Controller on each of the smaller steam box type curing 
presses used to vulcanize automobile tires (Fig. 2). The 
timers control the sequence and duration of the pro- 
cessing cycle on an automatic basis just as the operations 
on the larger autoclave heaters are controlled. In this 
case, too, automatic controls have enabled more efficient 
utilization of labor and equipment with the resultant im- 
provement in quality and quantity of production. 

Dunlop also manufactures bicycle tires at the Toronto 
plant and again relies on Taylor controls for the mainte- 
nance of proper processing conditions on the battery of 
vulcanizing presses (Fig. 5). Flex-O-Timer and Ful- 
scope controllers are employed to control both tempera- 
ture and sequencing of operations required to vulcanize 
the numerous sizes of bicycle tires. 


Conclusion 


The management of the Dunlop Toronto plant, have, 
as hundreds of other rubber product manufacturers the 
world over, specified Taylor controllers for application 


FIG. 5—The four Flex-O-Timer instruments seen 
at the left maintain the processing cycle for vulcan 
izing bicycle tires on the presses in the background. 


on rubber processing equipment. In each case where 
controllers have been applied the improvement over man- 
ual operation is so pronounced and outstanding that it 
is easily understood that automatic controls are standard 
equipment on vulcanizing equipment today. 

In the mass production of a consumer item such as 
automotive tires the maintenance of quality in each tire 
is essential. Automatic controls are assuring rubber man- 
ufacturers that every item is uniformly processed be 
cause they guard each step of the vulcanizing operation 
with an unbiased eye. Every tire and tube vulcanized gets 
the same treatment. The chance for human error to up 
set the schedule is essentially eliminated. Higher quality, 
greater uniformity, and increased production are the di- 
rect results of automatic controls in the rubber manu- 
facturing industry. 





Regulations for the Safe Operation of Vulcanizers 


HE follo ving 


regulations for the safe operation of 
vulcanizers 


ppeared in a recent issue of the Rubber 
Section Safety Newsletter of the National Safety Coun 
cil ; 

1. Only authorized vulcanizer operators shall operate 
them 

ane : 

2. Never operate a vulcanizer unless you are thor 
oughly familiar with all safety devices and the operation 


the pop valve at the start of each shift. 
‘ase any valve, gauge, safety device, or door 
locking equipment is not in good repair, report the mat- 
nediately to your foreman, and never operate a 
vulcanizer until necessary repair is made and approved 
Vv nit 


Report iny and all defective pipes or leaks to your 


nan 
6. When placing tracks for vulcanizer trucks, see that 
they are firmly locked in place. 
7. Make sure 


before turning on steam or air. 


the vulcanizer door is securely locked 
On bolted door vul 
make certain that all bolts are properly posi 


CaniZers, 


Never leave out one 


Also, 


tioned and securely fastened. 
single bolt of any bolted-door type vulcanizer 
make sure that lugs are fully matched. 

8. Where recording chart instruments are provided, 
do not depend on setting the cam. In addition, always 
shut off the steam inlet valve when finishing heat 

9. The pressure gauge will not register pressure below 
one pound. Unless pressure is fully released, the vul 
canizer may still be under pressure of one pound or less 
per square inch; therefore, always wait until no steam or 
air is coming out of the tell-tale valve and until the 
whistle valve has stopped blowing before unlocking or 
opening the door. 

10. Be certain that the vulcanizer is properly drained 
of water before the door is unlocked. 

11. Any back-pressure within the vuleanizer should 
be reported to you! foreman. 

12. Always avoid standing in such a position at the 
door that steam or hot water may burn you. 

13. Never release any safety device on a vulcanizer 
door until all pressure is entirely removed from the vul 


canizer. Check through the tell-tale valve on the door. 





The Vulcanization of Neoprene 


By A. M. NEAL 


Assistant Director, Rubber Laboratory, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 





EOPRENE, unlike natural rubber or any of the 
other synthetic rubbers, is capable of being vulcan- 
ized without the addition of any curing agents or Neoprene Type GN ' 0 100.0 
accelerators (2). For practical vulcanizates, however, Phenyl Alpha Naphthylamine... . .0 2. é 2.0 
metallic oxides—normally combinations of zinc oxide — Stearic Acid 9 0.5 
and magnesium oxide—are always employed as cura caer se lye ary Magnesia... : Ba 
tives (7), and for some applications additional acceler- Zinc Oni 55 "6 5 "80 
ators have proven desirable. Although it has been 2 Mercapto Imidazoline ....... - .25 1.0 
established that catechol (3, 5, 6) and its derivatives are Mime Scoweh. 
powerful accelerators for the vulcanization of neoprene, : ete 
nevertheless there are requirements for accelerators Cheol at 
which will produce somewhat different results. The 153°C 
introduction of Neoprene Type W which requires the Stress at 300%, psi. 
use of organic accelerators in order to develop the maxi- 
mum properties in its vulcanizates has increased the 
necessity of extending our knowledge of the use of Tensile Strength, 
accelerators in neoprene compounding. 

One logical approach to a systematic development of 
new accelerators is to draw on previous experience with 
those which have been successfully used in the vultaniza 
tion of natural rubber. Torrence and Fraser (6) used 
this approach to a limited extent and among the com 
pounds which they tested was the important rubber ac- 
celerator, mercapto benzothiazole. Their tests showed, 
however, that this material was a retarder rather than an 
accelerator of the vulcanization of Neoprene Type GW. 
In spite of this background a number of other com- 
pounds which are closely related to mercapto benzothia 
zole from a structural standpoint were examined. Notions Tie Git. 

_The compounds selected for testing were benzothiazy] Phenyl Alpha Naphthyiamine 
disulfide; 2 mercapto thiazoline; thiocarbanilide which, Extra Light Calcined Magnesia 
although not too closely related structurally to mercapto SRF Carbon Black 
benzothiazole, is always considered by the rubber tech Zinc Oxide 
nologist to be related to it since he considers it to be a iaiemcabhescce 
forerunner of that accelerator; 2 mercapto benzimida- 
zole*, which, from a chemical standpoint, is closely re 
lated to thiocarbanilide and, from a = structural stand- 
point, somewhat resembles mercapto benzothiazole ; and 
2 mercapto imidazoline*. These chemicals were tested 
in the following Neoprene Type GN formulation: 


minutes 


Elongation, % 


Hardness, Shore A 





The stocks were cured for 20 minutes at 307° F. and 
the results obtained with the accelerators tested are 
shown in Table 
The data show conclusively that judged by the effect 
on modulus only 2 mercapto benzimidazole and 2 mer 
capto imidazoline are accelerators. 2 mercapto thia 
zoline and thiocarbanilide are essentially neutral at cur 
Note: ‘This paper was delivered: by the author hefece:the Rakber Divinies ing temperatures though other tests have indicated that 
Chemical Institute of Canada, Toronto, Canada, June 21, 1950 both materials tend to make the stocks scorchy as judged 
Pah a to Dr. A. A. Bain for the original tests on 1. the Mooney scorch test. Benzothiazyl disulfide, like 
sof hrouxhut this investigation, technical products were wed, wherever mercapto benzothiazole, is a definite retarder of vul 
thiazolirie—-Accelerator 2-MT; 2 Mercapto imidazoline—Accelerator NA-22 canization. Although this series of tests failed to dis- 
Nosune hi Selecke uae —— a Sen SOE ae ee close any definite pattern, either structural or chemical, 
which would further our knowledge of what type of 
compounds would be accelerators for the vulcanization 
of neoprene, it did lead to the discovery of a compound, 
2 mereapto imidazoline, which appears to have consider 
TABLE [| able practical promise. Accordingly, a more detailed 
Stress Tensile study of the action of this material was undertaken7. 
Compound Tested at 300% Strength Elongation The first properties of this new accelerator which 
Control (no accelerator)... 1500 3100 740 were considered were the processing safety of stocks 
ee ae a oe a yo containing it and the relationship between activity and 
Thiocarbkanilide nie ee 1450 3150 620 accelerator concentration. Phese tests were carried out 
2 Mercapto Benzimidazole... 1700 3200 730 in a typical Neoprene Type GN stock containing twenty 
2 Mercapto Imidazoline 2100 3425 510 volumes of a semi-reinforcing type of carbon black. 
The results obtained are shown in Table II and plottes’ 
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STRESS AT 300% ELONGATION , psi 





20 be) 40 
MINUTES OF CURE AT 153°C 





Vulcanization of Neoprene Type GN with 
2 mercapto imidazoline 


FIG. 1 


in Figure 1. It should be pointed out that throughout 


this paper the tendency to scorch of the compounds was 
measured by means of the Mooney shearing disc vis- 
cometer operating at a temperature of 121.1°C., using 


the small rotor. The time to scorch was selected as the 
“time for the Mooney viscosity to increase 10 units from 
the minimum value. 

These experiments show that as little as 0.25 part of 
2 mercapto imidazoline per 100 parts of neoprene pro- 
duces a marked acceleration as judged by both the rate 
and state of cure. As would be expected, increasing the 
concentration of the accelerator markedly increases its 
activity. In all cases, the results of laboratory tests indi- 
cate that the stocks could be processed in normal factory 
operations without undue difficulty. 

Experience has shown that with both neoprene and 
natural rubber vulcanization, the results are frequently 
greatly influenced by the presence of acidic materials. 
The effects of adding organic acids of varying strength 
on the vulcanization of Neoprene Type W in the pres- 
ence of 2 mercapto imidazoline as an accelerator were 
studied. The acids studied and their relative strengths 
as indicated by their dissociation constants are given 
in Table III. 

The tests were carried out in a “gum type’ Neoprene 
Type W stock using 2 parts of the acid per 100 parts 
of neoprene. The results obtained are tabulated in 
Table IV and the effect of the various acids on the 
modulus is shown graphically in Figure 2. 

The results indicate that the effects obtained cannot 
be predicted from a knowledge of the strength of the 
acids employed. In the amounts used, the weakest acid 
tested, abietic, has a mild activating effect, whereas 
stearic acid, which is also a very weak acid, is a definite 
retarder of vulcanization. Of the stronger acids tested, 
salicylic acid is an extremely powerful activator both 
at processing and vulcanizing temperatures, On_ the 





IV 

Neoprene Type W...... 100 100 
Extra Light Calcined 

Magnesia . dans a 4 4 4 
Zine Oxide 5 
Stearic Acid 
Abietic Acid 
Salicylic Acid 
Oxalic Acid ae 
2 Mercapto Imidazoline. 


Mooney Scorch, minutes 


Minutes 

Cured at 

. oc. 

Stress at 600%, psi. 20 525 700 = 1425 425 
40 625 850 1625 500 

80 810 950 1650 700 

Tensile Strength, psi. 20 2825 3700 3950 2200 
40 ‘ 2000 3975 3675 2525 
80 2000) = 3850) = 3575 2550 
20 1000 1010 910 990 
40 860 940 840 940 
80 810 920 800 860 


Elongation, % 








Taste III 
Dissociation Constant 
Stearic Acid COTE er Sere LL? <1" 
Abietic Acid ; £66 xX 10” 
Salicylic Aci ae 1.06 * 10 
Oxalic Acid at fara peewee 38 X 10° 


ules Powder Comp 


*W r ndebted to the Heri 


. for this approximatior 


other hand, oxalic acid is the strongest retarder of vul- 
canization of any of the acids tested in this series. 

In recent years, it has been clearly established that the 
properties of the resulting vulcanizates as well as the 
rate of cure are a function of the accelerator used and 
that any practical accelerator must produce vulcanizates 
with outstanding properties. The effect of acceleration 
with 2 mercapto imidazoline on the properties of Neo- 
prene Type W vulcanizates was therefore investigated. 

The first property studied was age resistance which 
was evaluated by means of the oxygen pressure test 
(ASTM D-572-42). The use of tetra methyl thiuram 
monosulfide as a suitable accelerator for Neoprene Type 
W was disclosed by Forman et al (4) and the first com- 
parison was made between stocks accelerated with 2 
mercapto imidazoline and that accelerator in the follow- 
ing formulations : 

Neoprene Type W 100.0 100.0 

Stearic Acid ; 0.5 0.5 

SRF Carbon Black ... seas ee 29.0 

Extra Light Calcined Magnesia. 2.0 2.0 

Zinc Oxide 5.0 5.0 
0.5 


0.5 


Cure—20 minutes at 153° C 


The results obtained after aging these vulcanizates are 
summarized in Table V. 

This test showed that the stock accelerated 
2 mercapto imidazoline had slightly greater resistance to 
deterioration than did that accelerated with tetra methyl 


with 





TABLE V 
Properties 
After Aging in Oxyxen 
at 300 psi. and 70° C. 
1 Day 5 Days 


Original 
Properties 
Tetra Methyl Thiuram Monosulfide 
Stress at 300%, psi voice ee 980 Completely 
Tensile Strength, psi.. .. 3500 2125 ~——-Deteriorated 
Elongation, % j03es¥ ee 530 in 3 Days 
2 Mercapto Imidazoline 
Stress at 300%, psi Sab ee 57: 810 
Tensile Strength, psi... 3350 810 


Elongation, % ree aoe 420) < 300 
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Fig. 2—Effect of various acids with 2 mercapto 
imidazoline. 


thiuram monosulfide, although in both cases the resist- 
ance to deterioration is insufficient for practical applica- 
tions. A similar test was therefore carried out in which 
one part of phenyl alpha naphthylamine was added to 
each stock as an antioxidant. In this test 44 parts of 
SRF carbon black were used in place of the 29 parts 
used previously and the stocks were cured for 20 min- 
utes at 153° C. The results obtained on aging are sum- 
marized in Table VI. 

This test confirms the previous test which showed 
that Neoprene Type W stocks accelerated with 2 mer- 
capto imidazoline are somewhat more resistant to deteri- 
oration on aging than like stocks accelerated with tetra 
methyl thiuram monosulfide. It also demonstrates the 
remarkable resistance to oxidation of properly com- 
Even after the very 


pounded neoprene vulcanizates. 
severe test of eight weeks in the oxygen bomb, these 
stocks retained from 50 to 60 percent of their original 
tensile strengths. 

Present day applications of elastomeric materials 
have emphasized the importance of the elastic efficiency 
of the vulcanizates as judged by the closely related 


properties of resilience and heat build-up. Experience 
has shown that although a high state of cure is required 
for pre-eminence in each of these properties, neverthe- 
less the accelerator employed to produce the high state 
of cure has a marked effect on the results obtained. 

A study was therefore made of the effect of 2 mer- 
capto imidazoline on these properties in a Neoprene 
Type W vulcanizate. In order to more easily evaluate 
the effect of the accelerator on these properties, the 
following simple formulation was used rather than a 
formulation designed for practical applications in those 
fields requiring high elastic efficiency : 





TaBLe VI 
Properties 
After Aging in Oxygen 
Original at 300 psi. and 70° C. 
Properties 56 Days 
Tetra Methyl Thiuram Monosulfide 
Stress at 300%, psi...... 1975 1550 
Tensile Strength, psi..... 3300 1650 
Elongation, % 510 470 
2 Mercapto Imidazoline 
Stress at 300%, psi...... 2900 2025 
Tensile Strength, psi..... 3650 2150 
Elongation, % 400 390 





TaBLe VII 
Minutes Amount of 
Cure at 2 Mercapto Imidazoline Used— 
153°C. 0 0.25 0.5 1 
Stress at 300%, psi... 10 Undercured 950 1500 1975 
20 750 1125 1825 2175 
40 775 1125 1900 2450 
Tensile Strength, psi... 10 Undercured 3450 3800 3475 
20 3100 3650 3875 3425 
40 3200 3500 3850 3450 
Elongation, % .... 10 Undercured 700 500 500 
20 700 620 520 420 
40 700 600 520 400 
Resilience, % 
ASTM D-945-48T .. 7 64 70 78 “4 
Heat Build-up, °C. 
ASTM D-623-41T, 


Method A 144 5 3: 40 
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Neoprene Type W De vece. ae 
Phenyl Alpha Naphthylamine 

Stearic Acid 

eee COPII. TIMER og sage so die 

Extra Light Calcined Magnesia..... 

AME SEEM < oo2as ends Boaonce pdatiees 5.0 
2 Mercapto Imidazoline variable 


The results obtained are summarized in Table VII. 

The samples used for the measurement of both resili- 
ence and heat build-up were cured for 25 minutes at 
153° C., since experience has shown that for this size 
sample such cure would be essentially equivalent to the 
20-minute cure on the slabs used in the stress-strain 
determinations. The stress-strain data indicate that the 
20-minute cure represents an optimum state of cure for 
these stocks. 

It is readily apparent that the elastic efficiency of the 
stocks as judged by both resilience and heat build-up 
increases with increased accelerator content. The abso- 
lute value for resilience of the stock containing one 
part of 2 mercapto imidazoline compares favorably with 
that which can be obtained from a like stock produced 
from natural rubber. The heat build-up of the neoprene 
stock is, however, greater than that for the correspond- 
ing natural rubber stock. 

A graphical representation of the relationship between 
resilience or heat build-up and stress at 300% elonga- 
tion for the stocks tested is shown in Figure 3 and 
Figure 4. It will be noted that over the range of ac- 
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FIG. 3—Kelationship between resilience and stress. 
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celerator concentrations studied, the resilience is a linear 
function of the stress but that the heat build-up de- 
creases to a greater extent as the accelerator content 
increases than would be expected from the correspond- 
ing stress values. 

Another property of elastomeric products which has 
become increasingly important is their resistance to per- 
manent deformation under conditions of compression. 
This property, usually called compression set, is a con- 
trolling factor in the successful application of elastomeric 
materials to such products as motor mountings. Like 
the properties of resilience and heat build-up, resistance 
to compression set requires a high state of cure but 
evidence is continually being produced which shows 
that a high state of cure alone is not a complete answer 
to the problem. Furthermore, the importance of the 
temperature at which the compression is imposed has 
only recently been appreciated. 

A natural rubber stock of the type designed to have 
exceptionally good resistance to compression set and a 
Neoprene Type W stock accelerated with 2 mercapto 
thiazoline [this compound is a fairly powerful acceler- 
ator for Neoprene Type W (4) in contrast to its action 
in Neoprene Type GN] were included in the test as 
controls. The following formulations were used: 
Neoprene Type W eseeee vee . 100.0 100.0 = 
Smoked Sheets rere — 100.0 
Phenyl Alpha N aphthylamine ; 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Stearic Acid err cree 0.5 0.5 1.0 
Extra Light Calcined Magnesia .... 2.0 2.0 — 
SRF Carbon Black sieiashid 29.0 29.0 39.0 
Zine Oxide nate siah ambiance 5.0 5.0 5.0 
2 Mercapto Thiazoline jrvimtn Aandi 1.0 
2 Mercapto Imidazoline ‘ See 1.0 - 
Tetra Methyl Thiuram Monosulfide. .. oo 2.0 
Sulfur 1.0 0.5 
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FIG. 5 


The results obtained on the compression set tests 
(ASTM D-395-47T, Method B) are summarized in 
Table VIII and Figure 5. 

Not only has the use of 2 mercapto imidazoline as 
the accelerator produced neoprene vulcanizates which 
are far more resistant to compression set than its closely 
related analogue, 2 mercapto thiazoline, but these stocks 
are actually superior to the best “low set” natural rub- 
ber stocks. Even more striking is the small effect of 
temperature of 'test upon the resistance to compression 
set in neoprene stocks accelerated with 2 mercapto 
imidazoline. Previous experience had indicated that in 
general neoprene stocks, regardless of the type of neo- 
prene used and the type of acceleration employed, always 
had a marked tendency to show a great loss in resistance 
to compression set as the temperature of testing was 
increased. In the case of the Neoprene Type W stock 
accelerated with 2 mercapto imidazoline, this temperature 
effect is almost completely eliminated; in fact it is far 
less than for the natural rubber stock which had always 
been considered to be pre-eminent in this respect. 


Conclusion 


Although the attempt to discover some relationship 
between molecular structure and accelerator activity by 
investigating a series of compounds related to mercapto 
benzothiazole was unsuccessful, it has lead to the dis- 
covery of a new and promising neoprene accelerator, 2 
mercapto imidazoline. This compound is effective in 
various types of neoprene and produces vulcanizates 
which are characterized by good age resistance, high 
elastic efficiency, and remarkable resistance to permanent 
deformation under conditions of compression. 
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S REPORTED ELSE- 
WHERE in this issue, 
the price of natural rubber 


Rubber 
Outlook in the past several weeks 
has been representative of 


a run-away market, having reached 6414 cents for spot 
at one point, the highest price recorded in the last 
twenty-five years. As this is being written, however, 
natural rubber prices are returning to more realistic 
levels, dropping as much as 10 cents a day for nearby 
deliveries and the full 2 cents a day permitted by the 
Commodity Exchange on futures. While it is true that 
a commodity market always breaks faster than it ad- 
vances, the chances are quite strong that the downward 
trend will continue until the price of natural rubber is 
a good deal closer to that of GR-S, barring any further 
unforeseen developments. 

Analyses of the almost phenomenal rise in the price 
of natural rubber in the last sixty days have laid it at 
the door of the supply and demand situation, coupled 
with speculative manipulation in the primary markets 
occasioned by the Korean situation. Reports of con- 
tinued reverses in Korea supplied additional fuel to such 
interests, despite the fact that Korea is thousands of 
miles away from the major rubber producing centers 
in the Far East. An idea of the harvest reaped by 
speculators can be secured from the following: A specu- 
lator who put up the required margin of $800 to pur- 
chase one contract of rubber on the Commodity Ex- 
change early this year could have sold it for some $7,500 
early this month, realizing a profit of about 940 per- 
cent. Margins on the Exchange have since been stepped 
up to $5,000 per contract. 

In the considered opinion of many rubber market ob- 
servers, however, the sensational price rise can be laid 
directly at the door of the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry, particularly the small and medium-size interests. 
Because of the fluctuating tendency of natural rubber 
prices, the industry has long been operating on almost 
a hand-to-mouth basis where its raw material supply is 
concerned. This is never a healthy situation, and _be- 
comes a most uneconomic situation whenever some de- 
velopment of a scare nature occurs, such as a tightening 
up of supply, a sudden jump in consumption, a political 
or military disturbance at or near supply centers, or a 
combination of such factors. 

The net result of extremely low inventory positions 
on natural rubber is a sudden and immediate rush to 
guarantee shipments whenever any one of the above- 
mentioned factors comes into view. This is playing 
directly into the hands of the speculators who, based 
on previous experiences, know exactly how to handle 
the situation to their own best interests. The action of 


the rubber manufacturer at such times is closely akin 
to that of the layman who cleans out the grocery shelves 
of sugar, coffee and other products as soon as the whis- 
per of shortage is. heard. Aggravating the rubber situ- 
ation still further at such times, is the demand of many 
customers to their suppliers of rubber end products to 
cover them on future deliveries by securing natural rub- 
ber for their account at any price. There has been a 
good deal of such purchasing in the past two months. 

The supply and demand picture is always of foremost 
importance in the over-all view. The boom in consump- 
tion, highlighted by the tire and tube industry, continues 
at an accelerated pace, and can be expected to continue 
now that heavy military orders are in the offing. Pro- 
duction of passenger tires continued at a record pace 
in June, according to the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, with 7,310,890 units rolling off the lines. In the 
first six months of the current year approximately 38,- 
637,000 passenger tires were produced as compared with 
33,111,000 in the corresponding period of 1949, an in- 
crease of well over 5,000,000 units. Despite the increase 
in world consumption of natural rubber, the statistics 
indicate that production is more than keeping step. In- 
cidentally, shipments of natural rubber from Malaya 
during July amounted to 101,000 long tons, exceeding 
June shipments by more than 25,000 tons. 

Major factors which will probably influence a down- 
ward trend in the price of natural rubber in the next 
few months, again barring unforeseen developments 
such as the Korean affair, include complete reactivation 
of all GR-S plants utilizing petroleum-butadiene, the 
possibility that the government may loan natural rubber 
to manufacturers on military orders, and the likelihood 
of the re-institution of government controls on end prod- 
ucts. To clarify a point raised by many rubber manu- 
facturers, the government does not have power to ration 
or control inventories of rubber consumer goods, but 
authority to institute controls covering allocation, inven- 
tories, consumption, etc., is contained in the active Rub- 
ber Order R-1. 

That some governmental action will be taken within 
the next few weeks seems evident. A series of meetings 
has been held in Washington in recent weeks at which 
major topics were under consideration, including govern- 
ment controls and allocations, loan of rubber from gov- 
ernment stockpiles on war orders, and increased stock- 
piling by the government and consumer purchases for 
inventory. The chances are quite likely that a decrease 
in the amount of natural rubber used in tires and other 
products will be ordered. With increasing supplies of 
synthetic rubber coming into bearing this should prove 
no hardship to the industry. 
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LATEST DIRECTIVE ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
RAISES ANNUAL OUTPUT TO 675,000 TONS 


DIRECTIVE to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to increase syn- 
thetic rubber production by 100,000 long tons a year was issued by the 


White House on July 28 


The directive was included among several powerful 


moves proposed by the Administration to advance the country’s mobilization 
for the Korean war and to ward off other threats of international communism. 


The rubber directive followed by a 
complete reactivation of all synthetic 
ment advisory committee on rubber. 
The latest order on reactivation follows 
that of July 7 when the RFC announced 
that facilities for the production of ap- 
proximately 88,000 additional long tons 
of synthetic rubber, GR-S and _ butyl, 
would be reactivated, along with one buta- 
diene plant with a capacity of 50,000 tons 
annually. Subsequently it was announced 
that the copolymer plant to be reactivated 
would be the one at Port Neches, Texas, 
the butyl plant at Baton Rouge, La., and 
the butadiene plant at Houston, Texas 
While neither the White House or the 
RFC announced the specific plants to be 
reactivated under the new order of July 
understood that all remaining 
copolymers units will be reopened with the 
exception of the unit at Institute, West 
Va. The latter unit, a 90,000 ton-a-year 
S. Rub- 


28, it is 


facility, formerly operated by U. 


ber, is designed to operate on alcohol- 
butadiene, and for the present plans do 
not call for reactivating the government- 


owned alcohol-butadiene plants located at 
Louisville, Ky., and Kobuta, Penna. 


Copolymer Facilities Involved 


In addition to the copolymer facilities at 
Port Neches and Institute, there are only 
three others in stand-by condition. Two 
of these are located in Los Angeles, with 
a combined capacity of 75,000 long tons 
a year, both of which were formerly oper- 
ated by the Goodyear Synthetic Rubber 
Corporation, while the third is located at 
Louisville, Ky. The latter unit has a 30,000 
ton capacity and was formerly operated by 
the National Synthetic Rubber Corpora- 
tion, at one time a joint corporation owned 
by several small tire manufacturers but 
now a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

According to reports, the Los Angeles 
facilities will probably be turned over to 
Minnesota Mining for reactivation and 
peration, while the Louisville unit may be 
given to another joint ownership group. 
The objective in the latter instance would 





few days a suggestion for practically 


plants made by the reorganized govern- 








be to give a number of smaller rubber 
manufacturers the “feel” of synthetic rub- 
ber production and meet some of the 
monopoly criticism raised by the Senate’s 
Small Business Committee. 

The net effect of the directive of July 
28 will be to raise the output of synthetic 
rubber to an annual rate of approximately 
675,000 long tons a year, of which some 


600,000 tons will be GR-S and 75,000 
tons butyl rubber. To meet this schedule 
it will be necessary to reactivate all of 


the petroleum-butadiene units, including 
the 25,000 ton plant at Torrance, Calif., 
formerly operated by the Shell Chemical 
Corp., the 18,000 ton plant at El Segundo, 
Calif., formerly operated by the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, and the 15,000 ton 
plant at Baton Rouge, La., formerly oper- 
ated by the Esso Standard Oil Co. All of 

these plants are in standby condition. 
Top executives of the rubber manufac- 
turing industry hailed the latest reactiva- 
tion order. In expressing satisfaction with 
the order, John L. Collyer, president of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., said that “our 
ability to make rubber for our 
needs in war or peace may well prove to 
be the most economical program the Amer- 
ican people have ever underwritten.” Stat- 
ing that the people of this country need 
have no fear concerning our eventual rub- 
ber supply if we take full advantage of 
our synthetic rubber-producing capacity, 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., re-empha- 
sized his previous statement that the syn- 
thetic rubber plants “are the best paid-up 
insurance policy America has ever had.” 
An urgent plea for complete reactivation 
f all synthetic rubber plants was made 
House of Representatives by 
(Rep., Nebraska) 


sufficient 


before the 
Representative Curtis 
on July 11. He termed his proposal “a 
realistic long range plan for our own de- 
fense” and not any “war hysteria move.” 
Without referring to the RFC decision of 


July 7 to reactivate one GR-S and one 
butyl rubber unit, Mr. Curtis accused the 
Administration of “botching” the postwar 
synthetic rubber program with a “hostile 
policy.” 

Initial Operators Named 


On July 13 the RFC announced that the 
UL. S. Rubber Co. will reactivate and 
operate the 75,000 ton GR-S plant at Port 
Neches, Texas. U. S. Rubber is currently 
operating a government-owned synthetic 
plant at Naugatuck, Conn., with a capacity 
of 30,000 tons, and a plant at Borger, 
Texas, with a capacity of 45,000 tons. It 
will continue to operate the Borger plant 
until Port Neches is reacti- 
vated, after which operation of Borger 
will be turned over to the Phillips Chemi- 
cal Co. All personnel at 
Borger will be transferred to Port Neches 
and additional personnel will be hired from 
the Port Neches area. The piant will em- 
ploy about 450 workers. 

According to Gerald B. Hadlock, direc- 
tor of RFC’s Office of Rubber Reserve, 
U. S. Rubber and Phillips Chemical will 
work then make a= simul- 
taneous switch of the two plants. Mr. 
Hadlock stated that both Goodrich and 
Firestone had asked to run the Port 
Neches plant, but their applications were 
denied because giving it to either would 
have been contrary. to the stand taken by 
the Department of Justice on monopolistic 
practices in the synthetic rubber field. In 
testimony at several hearings on the syn- 
thetic rubber program, Phillips’ officials 
had asked for the right to get into syn- 
thetic production for the government, 
charging that existing regulations excluded 
firms like Phillips in favor of the large 
rubber companies 

The Port Neches plant was originally 
constructed by Goodrich which has since 
operated half of it. The other half was 
operated by Firestone until it was put into 
standby condition some four years ago. It 
is this latter half which is being reacti- 
vated by U. S. Rubber. 

According to K. S. Adams, president of 
the Phillips Petroleum Co., transfer of 
operations at Borger to Phillips will mark 
the first integrated manufacture of 
thetic rubber through all stages from the 
production of raw materials to the finished 
product. Phillips Chemical now operates 
the adjoining Plains butadiene plant, which 
it designed and built for the government 
during the war. The Plains plant produces 
more than 50,000 tons of butadiene annual- 
ly. Substantial savings to the government 
are expected through operation of the 
copolymer plant and the adjoining buta- 
diene plant as a combined unit. 

In connection with the initial 


tion order of July 7, it was 


completely 


supervisory 


together and 


syn- 


reactiva- 
also an- 
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nounced that the 13,000 ton butyl rubber 
plant at Baton Rouge, La., now in standby 
condition, will be reactivated and operated 
by the Esso Standard Oil Co., and that 
the butadiene unit at Houston, Texas, will 
be similarly handled by Sinclair Rubber, 
Inc. The latter company is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Sinclair Oil Co., organ- 
ized during the war to build and operate 
the Houston unit. 


Status of Styrene Supply 


In announcing initial plans for the re- 
activation of the copolymer plants, Mr. 
Hadlock stated that no shortage is ex- 
pected in styrene supplies. The “voluntary 
priority system” suggested by Lyndon 
Johnson (Dem., Texas), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, as well 
as that committee’s subcommittee on rub- 
ber, is not necessary at present, Mr. Had- 
lock said. 

The government can get all the styrene 
it needs in the open market, declared Mr. 
Hadlock. The increase in benzol prices 
has knocked some competitors out of the 
morket and will make more styrene avail- 
able for synthetic rubber, he said. Senator 
Johnson suggested that Mr. Hadlock ask 
other benzol users to grant the Govern- 
ment a priority in order to increase syn- 
thetic output. He volunteered to introduce 
legislation assuring continued rubber pro- 
duction if voluntary measures fail. 

According to a recent survey conducted 
by the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
there is an estimated capacity in all United 
States styrene plants of approximately 
510,000,000 pounds. The production of 
GR-S in 1949 accounted for 163,000,000 
pounds. The 1949 production of styrene 
required over 45,000,000 gallons of ben- 
zene, or about one-third of the total coke 
oven supply amounting to around 141,000,- 
000 pounds. Recent estimates by the 
American Coal and Coke Chemicals Insti- 
tute show styrene taking approximately 
30% of all available benzene supplies. 

Because of current shortages and in- 
creasing requirements for benzene, as well 
as phenol, the U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
undertaken an investigation of these and 
other chemicals available in producing syn- 
thetic liquid fuels from coal and oil shale. 
The major objective of the study is to 
determine the most desirable processes for 
producing chemicals in conjunction with 
synthetic fuels. Until recently, benzene 
was available only as a co-product in the 
manufacture of oven coke. For the first 
time, benzene is now being produced from 
petroleum at a plant in Texas City, Texas. 


Thiokol Stock on Exchange 


Stock of the Thiokol Corporation, of 


Trenton, N. J., was recently admitted to 
listing on the New York Curb Exchange. 
Approval for application of such listing 
was granted by the company’s stockhold- 
ers. For the first four months of the cur- 
rent year the company earned $43,840, or 
14 cents a share on 306,000 capital shares 
outstanding. If profits continue at this 
rate, the company will net about 42 cents 
a share for the vear, as compared with a 
profit of $73,234, or 24 cents a share, in 
1949. The company has never paid a 
dividend. 
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Small Business and the ECA 

The Office of Small 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., has re- 
leased a study indicating the share 
of Marshali Plan business received 
by small manufacturing firms in the 
United States during a selected 4- 
month period, April-May and 
November-December, 1949. The 
study that manufacturing 
firms employing less than 500 per- 
sons received $44,000,000 in direct 
ECA payments, or 20% of all ECA 
payments to manufacturers within 
the period covered. Of the $823,000,- 
000 in ECA payments which went 
to American suppliers, 71% went to 
non-manufacturing concerns, 27% 
to manufacturers, and 3% to un- 
classified companies. 
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Oil Firm Tire Monopoly Cited 


A complaint charging five Standard Oil 
companies and the Atlas Supply Co. of 
Newark, N. J., with monopolistic prac- 
tices in the purchase and resale of tires, 
batteries and other automobile accessories, 
issued on July 25 by the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washington, D. C. 
The oil companies named include the 
Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey, 
Ohio, Calif., Kentucky and Indiana, Ac- 
cording to the complaint, the Atlas com- 
pany was organized in 1929 to act as a 
purchasing agent for the Standard Oil 
companies who sell the purchases under 
the trade name “TBA” products. The 
complaint charges that all Atlas common 
stock is owned in equal amounts of 100,- 
000 shares each by the cited oil companies 
or their wholly-owned subsidiaries. Alleged- 
ly anti-trust practices named in the com- 
plaint include: Direction of attention of 
sellers to the purchasing power possessed 
by the oil companies in order to obtain 
discriminatory prices, discounts, allow- 
ances and rebates; replacing sellers who 
would not accede to such demands with 
sellers who did; entering into contracts 
whereby sellers agreed not to sell to Stand- 
ard-Atlas competitors at prices lower than 
those charged Standard-Atlas; passing on 
to the Standard companies, in the form of 
dividends on Atlas common stock, rebates 
on purchases made through Atlas. The 
first hearing is scheduled in New York 
City on October 16. 


was 


Plans Nebraska Plant Addition 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a 
$1,000,000 addition to its plant at Lincoln, 
Neb. Construction is scheduled to begin 
within the next few months and when 
completed will result in a 50% increase in 
productive capacity. The factory, which 
now employs between 500 and 600 workers 
making 45,000 belts daily for motors and 
farm machinery, will add 200 or more 
employees upon completion of construction. 


INDUSTRY’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
1S AGAIN FUNCTIONING ACTIVELY 


The Rubber Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, which includes many of the industry’s 
top executives and which played a strategic 
role in the last war, has resumed func- 
tioning as an active group. The committee 
held its first meeting in over three years 
on July 25 at the Pentagon in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Reportedly, the meeting was 
held at the request of the Munitions Board 
and was attended by a number of military 
advisers. P. W. Litchfield, board chairman 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., was 
elected chairman of the committee. The 
last chairman on record was Charles H. 
saker of the Goodyear Footwear Corp. 

Although no official statement was issued 
as to the purpose of the meeting of the 
reactivated committee, it is believed that 
the talk centered on recent efforts of the 
government to stockpile rubber and on the 
general tire situation. According to a 
spokesman for the Munitions Board, all 
phases of both topics were extensively dis- 
cussed but the specific discussion has been 
rated as “classified” by the military serv- 
ices for reasons of national security 


Recommends Reactivation 


The committee took only one positive 
step, according to reports from Washing- 
ton, namely in the recommending of im- 
mediate reactivation of the three standby 
petroleum-butadiene plants. No discussion 
was held on the alcohol-butadiene plants. 
It was intimated that subsequent meetings 
of the committee will be held as mobiliza- 
tion increases for the Korean campaign. 
The committee is composed of twenty-nine 
executives from the rubber and allied in- 
dustries, including the following: 

P. W. Litchfield (Goodyear), John L. 
Collyer (Goodrich), Harvey S. Firestone, 
Jr. (Firestone), Herbert i. Smith (U. S. 
Rubber), William F. O'Neil (General 
Tire), J. P. Seiberling (Seiberling), F. D. 
Hendrickson (American Hard Rubber), 
F. Thatcher Lane (Seamless Rubber), 
Everett Morss (Simplex Wire), James A. 
Walsh (Armstrong Rubber), Charles W. 
Yelm (Gates Rubber), Harry E. Smith 
(Manhattan Rubber), Oliver G. Vinnedge 
(Dryden Rubber), H. A. Paterson (Ast- 
lett), M. J. Rathbone (Standard Oil). 

Also, G. L. Scheinler (Robert Baden- 
hop), R. G. Landers (Landers Corp.), T. 
M. Martin (Lion Oil), Jean H. Nesbit 
(U. S. Rubber Reclaiming), Alan Grant 
(Charles T. Wilson), W. H. Hoffman 
(Neches Butane Products), Harold W. 
Holcombe (Baird Rubber), George A. 
Davidson (Standard Oil, California), 
Jacobus F. Frank, A. L. Freedlander 
(Dayton Rubber), Ray Boundy (Dow 
Chemical), Thomas Robins, Jr. (Hewitt- 
Robins), E. R. Bridgwater (DuPont 
Rubber Chemicals), and Paul Terretta 
(O'Sullivan Rubber). 


Nearly two billion dollars will be spent 
on state highway improvements and main- 
tenance during 1950, according to the 
American Petroleum Industries Commit- 
tee. New road construction will be 15% 
above the 1949 level. 





JUNE RUBBER CONSUMPTION SETS 
MONTHLY HIGH OF 110,792 TONS 
Estimated consumption of new rubber 
during June, 1950, reached a new monthly 
record of 110,792 long tons, according to 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
The June total compares with 110,010 long 
tons used in May, 1950, which was itself 
a record total. Use of natural rubber in 
June amounted to 62,546 long tons, against 
the 63,641 tons of natural consumed in the 
previous month, Consumption of synthetic 
rubbers in June rose to 48,246 long tons 
from the 46,369 tons consumed in the pre- 
vious month. Reclaimed rubber consump- 
tion during June was estimated at 24,474 
long tons, against 24,305 long tons con- 
sumed in May 
A breakdown of the synthetic rubber 
consumed in June indicates that 36,874 
tons of GR-S were consumed, against the 
35,445 tons used in the preceding month. 
Neoprene used in June totaled 3,671 tons, 
compared with 3,597 in May. Butyl con- 
sumption amounted to 6,081 long tons, con- 
trasted with the 5,812 long tons consumed 
in the previous month. A total of 1,620 
long tons of N-types were consumed dur- 
ing June, against 1,515 long tons in May. 


Commerce Department Reports 
In previous reports issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, it was stated that 
figures for May, 1950, indicated a continu- 
ing shift from high-priced natural to syn- 
thetic rubbers. Consumption of GR-S 
reached 33,541 tons in May. 

Tremendous tire production pushed May 
new rubber consumption in the transporta- 
tion field to 74,999 tons, only 1,971 short 
of the January, 1947, record. In April, 
1950, new rubber consumption was 64,619 
tons, and in May, 1949, 57,099 tons. Al- 
though consumption of natural rubber in 
this segment reached a postwar high of 
44,107 tons in May, its use declined pro- 
Consumption of GR-S soared 
to 24,931 tons, the highest in 29 months, 
and its ratio to total natural plus GR-S 
consumption increased to 36.0 percent from 
33.8 percent in April. The postwar low 
of 28.3 percent was reached in February 

reclaim con- 
total new rubber consump- 
segment declined from 17.3 
percent in April to 16.3 percent in May. 

In the non-transport segment, May new 
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rubber consumption established a new high 
1,013 tons from the pre- 
vious rec 34,199 tons set in March 
of this year. In April, 1950, the figure 
was 31,370 tons, and in May, 1949, 24,395 
tons. Natural latex consumption in_ this 
segment set another new record of 4,200 
tons, 58 tons higher than the March, 1950, 
figure. The GR-S ratio rose sharply to 
30.7 percent in May from 27.3 percent in 
April, and the reclaim ratio increased to 
33.9 percent from 32.4 percent. The non- 
transport segment accounted for 31.9 per- 
cent of total U. S. new rubber consump- 
tion in May, compared with 32.7 percent 
in April, and 29.9 percent in May, 1949. 

Proportionate use of reclaim, however, 
declined in May in the transportation sez- 
ment, and non-transport 
segment combined, 


of 35,212 tons, uy 
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First Quarter Labor Record 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
has announced that in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 there were 16 work 
stoppages in all branches of the 
rubber industry. Some 27,500 em- 
ployees were involved incurring a 
loss of 89,400 days of work. The 
study counted a work stoppage as 
any labor management trouble in- 
volving six or more employees and 
lasting longer than one shift. The 
Department reported lost days of 
employment as the number idle both 
as a direct and indirect result of the 
stoppage. All industry reported 15,- 
100,000 days of idleness in the first 
quarter of 1950. At the peak period 
in the quarter, the number out was 
718,000 in 770 different work stop- 
pages. Wages and related issues 
such as pensions caused the trouble 
in the quarter. 

Ue — 





rubber consumption reached a new 
110,211 long tons, replacing the 
old mark of 104,092 tons established in 
January, 1947. New rubber consumption 
in the non-transport field totaled 163,784 
tons in the first five months of 1950, up 
22.5 percent from the 133,720 tons posted 
in January-May, 1949. In the first five 
months of 1950, new rubber consumption 
in the transportation field totaled 323,320 
tons, up 10.7 percent from the 292,085 
tons reported in the corresponding period 


of 1949. 


new 
high of 


New Estimate on Consumption 

The Natural Rubber Bureau, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., predicted on July 17 that 
the United States will use 1,150,000 long 
tons of rubber this year, or approximately 
175,000 tons more than in 1949. Of the 
1950 total, the Bureau estimated that 670,- 
000 long tons would be natural rubber and 
480.000 tons synthetic rubber. In 1949, the 
consumption of natural rubber totaled 570,- 
000 long tons while synthetic rubber totaled 
405,000 tons. 


Huber Plans Carbon Black Unit 
J. M. Huber Corp. New York 17, 


N. Y., has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a new furnace carbon black 
plant near Baytown, Texas. It is expected 
that the plant will be completed by March 
31, 1951, and will cost $1,500,000. Its 
annual capacity will be 30,000,000 pounds 
of HAF type carbon black, the raw mate- 
rial for which is oil. The company’s pres- 
ent carbon black operations are at Borger, 
Texas, where it operates what is said to 
be the largest channel black plant in the 
world. The Borger unit also produces 
furnace black. It was also announced that 
the company will spend approximately $6,- 
000,000 this year for new plants and new 
gas and oil wells. Sales for 1950, based on 
operations for the first six months, aver- 
age 20% more than in 1949, company of- 
ficials announced, in offering reasons for 
the expansion program 


SET RUBBER SECTION PROGRAM 
FOR NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


The Rubber Section of the National 
Safety Council has announced its com- 
plete program for the meeting to be 
held in Chicago, Ill., during the week of 
October 16 in conjunction with the par- 
ent society. The Section will hold its 
meeting on October 18 and 19. 

The meeting will be opened by H. L. 
Andrews (Firestone, Pottstown), gen- 
eral chairman of the section, who will 
render a report on sectional activities. 
Outstanding facts on the 1949 Rubber 
Section Safety Contest will be given by 
J. J. Raytkwich (Naugatuck Chemical) 
and remarks by contest winners will be 
given by F. C. Thayer (U. S. Rubber, 
Mishawaka) for large plants and by 
John S. P. Wilson, Jr. (Goodrich, 
Miami) for small plants. 

A round-table on “Current Govern- 
ment Measures Affecting Safety in the 
Rubber Industry” will be held, with 
specific remarks by J. T. Kidney (Good- 
year, Akron), Glen D. Cross (Firestone, 
Akron), and W. E. McCormick (Good- 
rich, Akron). 

Two papers will feature the 
to be held on October 19. These are “A 
New Look in Industrial Safety,” by 
George Harper of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill, and “Medical As- 
pects of Accident Prevention” by R. R. 
Meigs of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass. Election of officers 
for the 1950-51 term will be held dur- 
ing this session. 


session 


New Plasticizer Plant Open 
new 
of synthetic organic chemicals, consisting 
of a variety of plasticizers used in the 
compounding of resins, rubber, and paint, 
is now under way at the recently com- 
pleted Plasticizer Division plant of Pitts- 


Commercial production of a line 


burgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
19, Penna. The new facilities at Neville 
Island, adjacent to the company’s phthalic 
anhydride and tar acid refining operations, 
manufacture several phthalate and phos- 
phate type plasticizers, a number of esters 
of adipic and sebacic acid, and various spe- 
cialties including polymeric type plastic- 
The new plant is producing plas- 
ticizers that are essentially odor-free, 
water-white, acid-free and of constant 
physical and chemical properties. A new 
fully equipped laboratory has been set up 
to handle plasticizer sales service problems, 
as well as to permit the thorough evalua- 
tion and testing of new plasticizers devel- 
oped by the research department 


izers. 


Predicts Higher Footwear Prices 


Rising natural rubber prices and other 
increased manufacturing costs indicate the 
need of higher wholesale prices for water- 
proof footwear, Raymond H. Blanchard, 
president of the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass., said recently. As soon as 
the advance season’s orders are filled, Mr. 
Blanchard said, his company, a division 
of B. F. Goodrich, will consider a boost 
in wholesale prices to offset these higher 
production costs. 
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FURTHER DATA ON NEW SAF BLACK 

FURNISHED BY PHILLIPS CHEMICAL 
further data on the new furnace 
carbon black developed by the research 
laboratories of the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. has been made available by the Phillips 
Chemical Co., which handles its sales. As 
previously reported, the new black, which 
has been designated as SAF black, is pro- 
duced from oil by a continuous process in 
semi-commercial pilot plant equipment 
of unique design suitable for large-scale 
commercial plant operations. 

Commercial carbon blacks range from 
the so-called soft black of large particle 
size to the HAF (high abrasion furnace) 
black of smaller particle size. The new 
Phillips SAF black, according to the 
company, extends this range still further 
in the direction of even smaller particle 
size. The particle diameter of the SAF 
black under the electron microscope is 
about three-fourths that of Philblack O, 
the pioneer HAF black. Some of the other 
physical and chemical properties of the 
SAF black, as compared to Philblack O, 
are as follows: 


Some 


Phil 
black O 


SAF 
Black 

Surface Area by Nz Adsorp 
tion, square meters/gram 3 80 
pH . 2 4 A 
Volatile Matter, per cent.... 3 1 
Ash, per cent : 
Moisture, per os 
Benzene Extractable, per cent ‘ 0 
Iodine Adsorptioa, mg/gm... 88 
Oil Adsorption, cc/gm 1.7 1 


0 

cent : t 1, 
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Electrical properties of the new black 
appear extremely interesting, on the basis 
of preliminary test data. 41° F cold rub- 
ber compounds loaded with 50 parts of 
SAF black had resistivities approximately 
the same as similar compounds loaded 


with 50 parts of acetylene black. 


Laboratory Evaluation Tests 


In laboratory rubber evaluation tests, 
the SAF _ black shown abrasion re- 
sistance 25 to 30 per cent higher than Phil- 
black O in GR-S tread stocks and 40 to 50 
per cent higher than Philblack O in 41° F 
cold rubber compounds. Other properties 
imparted by SAF black to a GR-S tread 
compound in comparison with Philblack O 
include slightly higher modulus and tensile 
strength with equal elongation. Shore 
hardness is somewhat higher than equiva- 
lent Philblack O stocks at equal loadings 
and equal softener levels. Heat build-up 
with the new black is slightly higher than 
with Philblack O, while other properties 
are substantially equal. Stocks com- 
pounded with SAF black are somewhat 
stiffer than equivalent Philblack O stocks, 
as would be expected, however, this can be 
compensated for by additional softener 
witl little sacrifice in the superior 
abrasion resistance achieved by the new 
black 

Further compounding studies are 
pected to develop other means of obtain- 
ing easily processable stocks with the new 
black. It is quite possible that this black, 
if and when produced on a commercial 
scale, will be most advantageously used by 
coprecipitation with rubber latex and with 
polybutadiene latex to form a rubber-black 
masterbatch. 


has 
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Samples of SAF black have been dis- 
tributed to leading tire manufacturers for 
laboratory evaluation and for processing 
into passenger and heavy duty tires for 
actual road tests. For the road test pro- 
gram, the black will be compounded into 
treads of 41° F cold rubber, natural rub- 
ber, and the new 86° F polybutadiene rub- 
ber recently developed by Phillips in co- 
operation with Rubber Reserve 

The cost per pound of the SAF black 
will be somewhat higher than that of the 
HAF blacks now on the market; however, 
it is anticipated that cost per mile of tire 
life will be lower. The unique properties 
of the new black could be utilized in sev- 
eral ways, according to Phillips, such as 
production of tires equal to today’s best 
quality with appreciably thimner treads, 
thus conserving rubber and black and con- 
tributing to lower running temperatures ; 
by use in tread compounds having a con- 
siderable portion of the rubber replaced by 
reclaimed rubber or other extruder yet 
achieving quality equal to today’s stand- 
ard; by blending with other blacks to pro- 
duce good quality treads at low cost, and 
as a replacement for acetylene or conduc- 
tive channel blacks 

Final plans for full commercial produc- 
tion of the SAF black will be determined 
after the tire road tests now being initiated 
are completed. More detailed information 
on compounding and on properties of un- 
cured stocks and vulcanizates is available 
from the company. 





Surplus Alcohol Plant Sold 


The surplus Government alcohol plant 
at Omaha, Neb., has been sold to the Cen- 
tral-States Corp. of Chicago, Ill, and will 
be used for the production of 22,000,000 
gallons of industrial alcohol annually. The 
General Services Administration said the 
plant was sold for $1,750,000. The national 
security clause was part of the transaction 
so the plant can be taken back in the 
event of an emergency. The new owners, 
the Government said, will produce alcohol 
at the plant’s rated capacity. The plant 
originally cost the Government $6,278,000, 
and was formerly operated by the Farm 
Crops Processing Corp. Sales terms were 
20% and mortgages for the re- 
mainder, payable in equal quarterly in- 
stallments for 15 years with interest at 4% 


cash 


Vansul Vinyl Plastics Colors 


Vansul & Co., Englewood, N. J., has 
initiated an intensive development pro- 
gram for the production of color dis- 
persions and master batches for the vinyl 
plastics field. The company expects to 
produce forms of dispersed colors along 
the same lines as the Vansul Master 
Batches produced for the rubber trade 
for the past twenty-five years. Herbert 
H. Watjen, formerly associated with Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co., New York 25, 
N.Y., has been named technical director 
to head this program. 








RUBBER EQUIPMENT AT AMERICAN CYANAMID'S RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The Stamford Research Laboratories of 
the American Cyanamid Co. at Stamford, 
Conn., were first established in 1936. They 
have grown steadily in size until today the 
buildings are spread over an 
than 40 acres, floor 
alone consisting of 410,000 
feet, or more than 9.6 A pproxi- 
mately 800 people are employed, about half 
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of whom have technical degrees 


various rubber chemicals and com- 
pounding ingredients manufactured by 
American Cyanamid is one of the many 
functions of the laboratories. The rubber 
mill room is f the above 


of the 


one ot 
views (upper) while a view of the rubber 
chemicals laboratory is seen in the other 
(lower). The first “open house” since the 
laboratories were initially organized was 
recently held. 
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STATISTICAL RUBBER POSITION 
CITED IN LITCHFIELD REVIEW 


In a review of the current rubber situ- 
ation released recently, P. W. Litchteld, 
chairman of the board of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, declared that 
the nation’s supply of raw natural rubber 
is too low from the standpoint of national 
security and the price is too high for 
economic stability. Mr. Litchfield warned 
that statistically the rubber picture in this 
country is worse than was the case just 
prior to Pearl Harbor 

As an effective remedy the Litchfield 
review urged that the government pro- 
ceed at once to step up production of syn- 
thetic rubber to 50,000 long tons per 
month, and that it start the creation of a 
stockpile of 200,000 tons for possible na- 
tional emergencies. The nation’s state of 
unpreparedness in the matter of rubber 
supply is in contradiction to 
other vast moves made by the 
government to protect our national se- 


strange 
being 
curity, he said 

The Litchfield rubber review which did 
not anticipate the current Korean situa- 
tion, warned against further dispersal of 
government-owned synthetic rubber plants 
and responsibilities for theiv operation. 
He pointed out that disposal of three sty- 
rene producing plants, originally compo 
nents of synthetic rubber producing facili- 
ties, had aggravated the present situation 
in the rubber supply. “The American syn- 
thetic rubber industry,” Mr. Litchfield 
said, “is above all, a weapon of national 
defense. Our economy and our national 
security primarily depend upon mobility, 
and mobility, in turn, depends upon rub- 
ber.” 

In reviewing the developments of the 
past year, Mr. Litchfield said the price of 
natural rubber had jumped from 16 cents 
to 35 cents, while GR-S remained pegged 
at 18% He pointed out that every 
increase of one cent per pound in natural 
rubber means an additional $15 million per 
year out of the pockets of American rub- 
ber consumers. The demand for rubber 
has far exceeded earlier forecasts due to 
the continuing boom in the automotive in- 
dustry, and too, the resumption of buying 
of natural rubber by the government for 
stockpiling purposes has tended to boost 
prices. At the time, our reserves of 
synthetic rubber were permitted to dwin- 
dle, feed stocks were and continue to be 
precariously short and thus, synthetic no 
longer exerts a restraining influence on 
the competitive price of natural rubber. 

Serious political instability in Indonesia 
and threats of Communism in Malaya and 
Indo-China are factors underlying the 
market, too, since 90 per cent of the 
natural rubber supply comes from those 
countries, he said. “Such excessive prices 
and instability in the rubber market as 
now prevail,’ Mr. Litchfield continued, 
“are not economically healthy in the long 
run.” He said, too, that there has been 
an increase in the flow of American dol- 
lars to the dollar-short countries from 
which we import rubber, and perhaps this 
has been viewed with sympathetic indul- 
gence in certain government circles. 

Soaring prices and acute shortages of 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 3-8. A.C.S., 118th National Meet- 
ing, Chicago, II. 

Sept. 14. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Engineers Club, Dayton. 
Sept. 19. A.S.M.E. Rubber & 
Div., Fall Meeting, Hotel 

Worcester, Mass 

Sept. 29. Northern Calif. Rubber Group, 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 

Oct. 6. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit. 

Oct. 11-13. Rubber Division, A.C.S., In- 
ternational Rubber Meeting, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Oct. 16-20. Technical Committee 45 on 
Rubber, International Organization 
for Standardization, Hotel Mayflower, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Oct 16-20. National Safety 
and Exposition, Chicago 
Oct. 17. Buffalo Rubber Group, Hotel 

Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 18-20. 
dustry, Annual 
scott, Mass. 

Oct. 20. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 20. Boston Rubber Group, Somer- 
set Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 24. Washington Rubber Group, 
Annual Dinner, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 10. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 1. A.S.M.E., Annual Meet- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 8. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit. 

Dec. 11. Northern Calif. Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, The Willows, Orinda, 
Calif. 

ec..15.: N.Y. 
Party, Henry 
York. 

Dec. 15. Boston Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Somerset Hotel, Boston. 

Dec. 19. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Elks Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jan. 26, 1951. Philadelphia Rubber 
Group, Poor Richard Club, Philadel- 

phia, Penna. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 1-2, 1951. Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., Spring Meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 


Plastics 
Sheraton, 


Congress 


Society of the Plastics In- 
Conference, Swamp- 


Rubber Group, Xmas 
Hudson Hotel, New 





both dry and liquid rubber will tend to 
stifle prospects for larger use of foamed 
rubber products, for rubber paving mate- 
rial and in other potential fields, he said. 
Rubber growers and governments in rub- 
ber-growing countries are fully aware of 
these dangers and prefer to avoid them in 
the interest of future economic expansion 
and stability; the growers would be en- 
tirely happy with a price of 22 cents or 
thereabouts. 


ASME RUBBER-PLASTICS GROUP 
TO MEET IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


The next meeting of the Rubber and 
Plastics Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers will be 
held on Tuesday, September 19, at the 
Hotel Sheraton in Worcester, Mass. The 
meeting will be held in conjunction with 
the Fall Meeting of the parent 
which will be held from September 19 
to 21, inclusive. 

Three technical papers will be presented 
at the morning session of the divisional 
meeting, starting at 9:30 A.M. These are: 
“Dynamic Shear Properties of Rubber- 
ike Polymers,” by I. L. Hopkins, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York; 
“Comparative Strengths of Some Adhe- 
sive-Adherent Systems,” by N. J. De 
Lollis, Nancy Rucker, and J. E. Wier, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and “Rubber-Phenolic Mold- 
ing Materials,” by Wyman Goss, General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

The division will hold a joint session in 
the afternoon with the Textile Division of 
Two papers will be featured 
at this joint follows: “Plas- 
tics in the Textile Industry,” by F. P. 
Hunsicker, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Boston, Mass., and “Industrial Applica- 
tions for Nylon Plastics,” by J. E. Tea- 
garden, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. A dinner meeting of 
the Advisory, Executive and General Com- 
mittees of the Rubber and Plastics Di- 
vision will be held in the evening of Sep- 
tember 19. 


society, 
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Polyethylene Wrap for Butyl 


A decision to wrap bales of butyl rubber 
in polyethylene prior to insertion in car- 
tons has been reached by the Office of 
Rubber Reserve. At present, butyl is 
packed after soapstone dusting in a coated 
box with coated liners. This method of 
packaging presented two specific problems, 
namely, despite the precautions taken there 
was adhesion of the rubber to the box, 
and cold flow often caused the boxes to 
burst. Adoption of the polyethylene lining 
is expected to eliminate both of 
problems. A major feature of the poly- 
ethylene lining is the fact that it does not 
have to be stripped from the butyl prior 
to use, but can be compounded with the 
rubber 


these 


Dow Latex Plants in Production 


The completion of two latex production 
plants has been announced by the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich \ new 
plant at Freeport, Texas, and the rebuilt 
plant at Midland have started production. 
The plants will provide expanded produc- 
tion for latex coatings materials which 
have gained wide acceptance in the paper, 
textile and paint industries. The Midland 
latex plant was severely damaged by fire 
some months ago and has been completely 
rebuilt and enlarged. With the addition 
of the new Texas plant, Dow’s latex pro- 
duction capacity has been doubled, com- 
pany officials said. 
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DEDICATORY EXERCISES MARK 
FIRESTONE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Dedication of a beautiful and impressive 
memorial to Harvey S. Firestone in Akron, 
Ohio, highlighted the celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The 
ceremonies took place on August 3, upon 
which day the company was founded by 
Mr. Firestone fifty years before. Harvey 


S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of the com- 
pany, was assisted in the unveiling by his 
four brothers, Russell A., Leonard K., 
Raymond C., and Roger S., all active in 
the management of the company. 

\ comprehensive exposition of Fire- 
stone’s half century of research, technical 
and production progress was opened to 
employees and the public in the Firestone 
Research Building as part of the anniver- 
sary celebration. The exposition dramatic- 
ally portrays the progress made by the 
from its original inception as a 
local enterprise to its present position. 
Growth of the company from a_ small 
abandoned foundry building with a work- 
ing force of 12 to a world-wide organiza- 
tion of more than 70,000 people is shown 
through numerous product and _ historical 
displays. ‘ 

Featured in the exhibit is a collection 
of products first made possible by Fire- 
stone. These include the first mechanically- 
fastened straight-side tire which was the 
forerunner of the type now in universal 
use; the first commercial demountable rim 
which has now become the demountable 
wheel; the first rubber non-skid tread 
which is now a safety feature of all pneu- 
matic tires; the first practical pneumatic 
tractor tire which led to putting the farm 
on rubber; and the first balloon or low- 
pressure tire which has now been devel- 
oped into the present-day super-balloon. 

Inside the main exhibition hall, the dis- 
play ranges from early carriage tires to 
44-ply earthmover tires 9 feet in diameter. 
Diversity of present-day production as 
well as its development during the past 
50 years are indicated by displays of hun- 
dreds of steel, plastic and mechanical rub- 
ber products. From the Edison Institute 
Museum at Detroit came a seriés of ma- 
chines depicting the evolution of tire build- 
ing, including the first drum-type tire 
building machine. 

Of particular interest to 
their families is a display 
welfare and safety photos covering a peri- 
od of many years. Samples of Firestone 
advertising from the early 1900’s to the 
present day are shown providing an un- 
usual history of merchandising methods 
since the beginning of the automobile. 

On the last two days of the anniversary 
week, August 4 and 5, the men and women 
of Firestone and their famiiles were guests 
of the company at four special perform- 
inces of Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus. The company purchased 
all seats for these two days and distributed 
37,000 tickets to employees and members 
ot their famiiles 

\s_ the appears in 
in which the company has 
plants, employees and their families will 
These include Pottstown, Penn- 


company 


workers and 
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MARBON REPRESENTATIVES HANDLING TY-PLY SALES AND SERVICE 


R. E. Smith R. B. Sucher 


Effective September 8, sales and serv- 
ice work on its line of Ty-Ply adhesives 
will be handled direct by the Marbon 
Corporation. According to the company, 
all orders and communications concerning 
Ty-Ply after that date should be directed 
to the Marbon Corporation, 1926 West 
10th Ave., Gary, Indiana. 

In connection with the consolidation of 
its sales activities, the company has made 
a few changes in its sales organization, as 
follows: R. P. Painter, with headquar- 
ters at 20 Pleasant St., Natick, Mass., 
will cover the New England states; R. E. 
Smith, with headquarters at 4 Bruce Lane, 
Trenton, N. J., will New York, 
New Jersey and adjoining areas; R. B. 
Sucher, with headquarters in Akron, will 
cover Ohio and adjoining areas, and M. 
E. Jones, working out of the Gary head- 
quarters, will cover the Midwestern and 
Southern territories. 

Mr. Painter is a graduate of Ashland 
College and was most recently associated 
with the Beebe Rubber Co., Nashua, N. 
H., as production manager and chief 
chemist. He was employed for seven 
years by the Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Co. prior to World War II, during which 
he was associated with the Naval Air 
Materiel Center at the U. S. Navy Yard 


cover 





M. E. Jones R. P. Painter 


in Philadelphia. After the war he joined 
the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. as chief 
chemist. 

Mr. Smith was graduated in 1943 from 
Queen’s University in Canada as a chem- 
ical engineer. He has held positions as 
laboratory supervisor for Canadian Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Ltd., at Sarnia, Ontario, 
and as chief rubber chemist for the Witco 
Chemical Co. in New York. More recent- 
ly he was associated with the Plaskon Di- 
vision of the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
at Toledo, Ohio, as a research engineer. 

Mr. Sucher was graduated from Find- 
lay College in 1939, where he majored in 
chemistry. For the past years he 
has been employed as a rubber compound- 
er in the experimental laboratory of the 
Inland Manufacturing Division of General 
Motors at Dayton, Ohio. Prior to join- 
ing Inland, he served for five years with 
the Ohio Oil Co. and for two years with 
the Cooper Tire & Rubber Corp. Mr. 
Sucher is the current chairman of the 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 

Mr. Jones has been associated with 
Marbon for the past five years, the last 
four of which have been in technical sales 
and service. He had previously devoted 
his time to technical problems in the labo- 
ratory. 


seven 





sylvania; Fall River, Massachusetts, and 
Wyandotte, Michigan, where the circus 
has already appeared; Memphis, Tennes- 
see; Gastonia, North Carolina; Bennetts- 
ville, South Carolina; Noblesville and New 
Castle, Indiana, and Des Moines, Iowa. 

In an interview preceding the dedica- 
tion ceremonies, Harvey S. Firestone Jr., 
chairman of the company, noted the rapid 
reactivation of synthetic rubber plants and 
declared that these represented “the great- 
est paid-up insurance policy in the coun- 
try’s history. Assuming the worst, and 
we do not assume it, the civilian economy 
will not suffer tire shortages of the sever- 
ity experienced during World War II,” 
Mr. Firestone declared. “Then we were 
deprived of our natural rubber resources 
at a time when synthetic rubber produc- 
tion was on a virtually experimental scale. 
The situation is vastly different today.” 

Commenting on the price rise for tires 
announced by one major producer during 
the week, Mr. Firestone said it was “am- 
ply justified” by rocketing rubber prices, 
“which have risen some 50 per cent since 
the start of Korean hostilities.” 


Offers Geon Latices Booklet 


A new bulletin containing technical data 
on all its Geon latices, water dispersions 
of polyvinyl chloride base resins, has been 
published by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Cleveland 15, Ohio. The bulletin lists 
the individual properties of the six latices 
being marketed. Properties of 4 mil cast 
film and latex coated papers made with 1 
mil coatings are also discussed. Methods 
used by formulators and fields of applica- 
tion for the material are detailed. Copies 
of the bulletin are available on request to 
the company. 


Wetherbee Named Cooke Agent 

Wetherbee Chemical Co., Buffalo 21, 
N. Y., has been named sales and technical 
representatives for the Cooke Color & 
Chemical Co. of Glen Rock, N. J. Wether- 
bee will represent Cooke in upstate New 
York and northwestern Pennsylvania. Burt 
Wetherbee, owner of the company bearing 
his name, was recently elected chairman 
of the Niagara Chapter of the American 
Institute of Chemists 
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National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 


First Half: Net profit of $1,556,116, or 
$1.57 each on 994,145 capital shares, com- 
pared with $2,207,771, or $2.31 each on 
953,779 shares in the first half of the pre- 
ceding year. Net sales for the period end- 
ed June 30, 1950, amounted to $28,991,920, 
against $30,885,611 fur the period ended 
June 30, 1949. Figures for 1950 include 
business of the California Cotton Mills 
Co. which merged with National 
Automotive August 1, last. 


was 
Fibres on 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 

First Half: Net profit of $679,770, 
which is equal to $2.12 per common share, 
compared with $174,753 for ,the first six 
months of the preceding year. Both fig- 
ures exclude the profits of the 70% owned 
Argentine subsidiary which were included 
in the 1949 semi-annual report. Sales in 
the first half of 1950 amounted to $9,003,- 
491, against $7,446,076 in the 
months of 1949 Argentine sales are 
excluded from these figures 


first six 


also 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 

Six Months Ended May 31: Net profit 
of $1,666,974, which is equal to $2.44 each 
on 587 ommon shares, compared with 
$474,758, or its equal 
number of shares for the corresponding 
period of 1949. Net 
ended May 31, 1950, totaled $45,963,253, 
against $45,161,156 for the 
ended May 31, 1949 


each on an 
sales for the period 


six months 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Half: Net income of $4,121,165, 


which is equal to $2.09 per share, com 
pared with $4,852,390, or $2.46 a share, for 
period last year. Net 
lf of 1950 totaled $44,848,764, 
half of 


totals for 


First 


the same sales for 


the first ha 
against $43,546,168 in the 


1949 


first 


include 


American Cyanamid Co, 
First Half: Net 


401, which is 


earnings of $16,598, 
to $4.55 each on 3, 
will 
37,686 shares 


equal 
552,022 common shares, compared 
$6,407,248 pAb 
n the first half of 1949. Net 

half of 


against 


r $2.09 each on 
sales in the 
to $144,247, 


$113,659,005 a year 


1950 amounted 


earlier 


Crown Cork and Seal Co. 
Net income of 


3&c a 


$732,109, 
common. share, 
$1,067,708, or 66¢ a com 
half of 1949. Net 
1950 totaled $38,- 


in the first half 


U. S, Rubber Co. 

First Half: Net income of $8,848,757, 
which is equal to $3.55 a share on the 
common stock, contrasted with $6,655,010, 
or $2.30 a share in the first half of 1949. 
The 1950 figure reflects a $1,500,000 re- 
serve for contingencies. Net sales for the 
1950 half totaled $291,278,706, against 
$258,302,914 in the first six months of the 
preceding year. In the 1950 period, earn- 
ings were 3% of sales compared with 2.6% 
in the corresponding period of 1949 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


First Half: Net income of $13,123,061, 
which is equal to $2.85 a common share, 
contrasted with $7,989,858, or $1.72 a 
share in the first half of 1949. Net 
for the first half of 1950 amounted to 
$102,704,934, 29% above the total for the 
first half of the preceding year 


sales 


General Cable Corp. 


First Half: Net income of $727,000, 
which is equal to 18¢ 1,917,646 
shares of common stock, compared with 
$1,159,905, or 41c each on an equal num- 
ber of first half of the 


preceding year 


each on 


shares in the 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc, 

First Half: Net $423,130, 
which is equal to $1.52 per share on sales 
of $9,723,324, compared with $246,003, or 
&8c a share on net $9,971,014 in 
the first half of the preceding year 


profit of 


sales of 


Flintkote Company 
From Net 
income of 


January 1 through July 15: 
$3,123,007, which is equal to 
common share, compared with 
$2,346,354, or $1.71 a share, for the corre 
sponding period of 1949, 


$2.33 a 


Allen Industries, Inc, 

First Half: Net 

which is equal to $1.12 a share on net 

sales of $15,616,053, compared with $512, 

212, or 91c a share on sales of $11,906,695 
in the first half of 1949 


profit of $629,313, 


Rome Cable Corp. 


Quarter Ended June 30: Net 
$260,256, which is equal to 60c a common 
a net profit of $13,530 for 
1949 


profit ot 


are, against 


the corresponding quarter of 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 
First Half: Net $711,070, 
} 


which is equal to $2.22 a common share, 


profit of 


compared with $191,707, or 60c¢ a share, 


1949 


for the corresponding period of 


Koresin Tackifier Available 


Through the cooperation of the Office 
of Rubber Reserve with General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, American tire mak- 
ers will now be able to use koresin to im- 
prove the tackiness of synthetic rubber. 
This is the compound featured in the 1945 
“Summary Report” of Rubber Reserve on 
the production and performance of Ger- 
man synthetic tires. It was used by the 
Germans during the war, not only to con- 
serve natural rubber, but because a koresin 
wash was found to be superior to crude 
rubber cement in improving the tack. 

Koresin, now being produced in 
country by General Aniline & Film Corpo- 
ration, is a condensation product of 
p-tertiary butylphenol with acetylene, in 
the form of brownish lumps. It is iden- 
tical with the German product and _ is 
equally effective in its tackifying action. 
Sufficient building tack is produced in 
milled stock by the use of five to ten per- 
cent of koresin, based on the rubber hydro- 
carbon. In a gasoline solution for coating 
the surface of rubber stocks, the optimum 
from three to four per- 


this 


concentration is 
cent. 

Koresin is not primarily a softener, but 
is used in addition to the softener or as a 
partial replacement. In addition to its use 
as a tackifier for GR-S rubber stocks and 
GR-S rubber cements, it has possibilities 
as a lacquer and varnish resin and as an 
intermediate for surfactants and tanning 
agents. 

According to data supplied by Antara 
Products, and measured on a newly de- 
vised tack tester, the tackiness 
from 6 to 15 ounces on a sample of GR-S 
painted with a 4% solution of koresin and 
from 12 to 27 ounces in a sample of GR-S 
milled cold with 10% koresin. Witl 
3% koresin the tack measured 21 

During the war koresin was itself scarce 
in Germany, but the tire makers considered 
it essential in such tread cement 
ind in ply freshening solution and did not 
permit the use of crude rubber cement for 
these purposes. According to the Rubber 


increased 


only 


ounces 


uses as 


Reserve report, the use of koresin in car- 
cass stock apparently made possible the 
building of tires without a post-calender 
dip. In the cementing of plies the Ger 
Buna stock containing about 
koresin as a basis for the cement. 


mans used a 
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Joins National Motor Bearing Co. 
Ellwood F. 


manager of 
sales of the 
f the Firestone 
Noblesville, Ind., 
Motor Bearing Co., Redwood City, Calif., 
manager of the Industrial Divi 
Riesing is well known 
automotive and 
graduate of the 
School of the University of 
Mr. Riesing had been associated 
Firestone for 17 years. He holds 
dozen patents in the mechanical goods fi 
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GOLFING TOURNAMENT FEATURES 
CHICAGO GROUP SUMMER OUTING 

The 1950 Golf Outing of the Chicago 
Rubber Group was held on July 28, at the 
Medinah Country Club in Chicago, Il. 
Approximately 180 members and _ their 
guests participated in the tournament. 
Charles Skuza (Central Rubber & Mfg.) 
captured low gross honors for the day 
with a score of 83. Mr. Skuza received 
the United Carbon Trophy for his accom- 
plishment. Two men, Francis Frost (Frost 
Rubber) and Walter Lahey (Goodrich 
Chemical), tied for second place with a 
low gross of 84. Mr. Lahey was awarded 
second place honors and a new United 
Carbon Trophy by the flip of a coin. Mr. 
Lahey also was low man on number of 
putts with 26 for the 18 holes played. Jay 
Allen (Socony-Vacuum) was second with 
27 putts. 

Frank E. Smith (Williams-Bowman 
Rubber) won a prize for the longest drive 
on a selected hole. Al Berens (Chicago 
Rawhide) took honors for sinking the 
longest putt on the 18th green. Closest to 
the pin on the 9th hole was A. L. Meyer 
(Herron & Meyer). John S. Ward scored 
the most fives, 10, while J. Kraft (Kraft 
Chemical) was awarded a prize for having 
the most nines over the course. 

R. E. Johnson (Anderson-Prichard Oil) 
won a prize for the most sevens, and J. 
A. Turny compiled the lowest score on 
the 12th hole. Clem McLean (American 
Can) won honors for the highest score on 
a blind hole by taking 14 strokes on the 
rough 9th hole. The following members 
collected prizes for having a net score of 
82: Al Vandercoy (Central Rubber & 
Mfg.), Joe Hanisko (Williams-Bowman 
Rubber), Skeets Hathaway (U. S. Rub- 
ber), Elmo Niccum (Goshen Rubber), and 
V. Antoine. 

Bill Fairclough (Enjay) headed ar- 
rangements for the golf outing. His as- 
sistants were: Otto Hlavacek (U. S. Rub- 
ber), Clarence Bierman (American Can), 
Dwight Smith (George Cary), Bob Elliott 
(Indoil Chemical), John Groot (Dryden 
Rubber), and Charles Wonder (Van Cleef 
Bros.) 


Barlow Joins Cabot Organization 


Fred W. Barlow, formerly associated 
with the Dominion Rubber Co. in Canada 
and more recently with the research and 
development laboratories of the Neville 
; Pittsburgh, Penna., has joined 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., in 
charge of rubber and plastics testing for 
the technical service and research and de- 
velopment departments. A graduate of the 
University of Toronto with the degree of 
Bachelor of Applied Science, Mr. Barlow 
has worked in various testing laboratories 
in Canada in addition to his work with 
Dominion Rubber where he began as a 
development engineer in the General Lab 
oratories and was later advanced to group 
leader of the Hose Development Section 
Readers of Ruspper AGE will remember the 
article on “Some Aspects of Hose Manu- 
facture and Design” by Mr. Barlow which 
appeared in the August, 1949, issue. 
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Appointed Technical Director 


Clayton F. Ruebensaal 


Appointment of Clayton F. Ruebensaal 
as technical director of plastics and 
resins for the Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., was recently announced. Mr. Rue- 
bensaal_ will direction of all re- 
search, process development and technical 
service activities pertaining to Kralastic 
molding powders, Vibrin polyester resins, 
Marvinol vinyl resins and PQL resins for 
enamels, A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. 
Ruebensaal received his chemical engineer- 
ing degrees from Case Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was one of the organizers of 
the Chemical Division of Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md., and was in large part 
responsible for the initial research, devel- 
opment and production of Marvinol resins. 
He joined U. S. Rubber late in 1949 when 
the company purchased the assets of 
Martin’s Chemical Division. Mr. Rueben- 
saal is a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society, American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Society of Plastics Engineers 
and Alpha Chi Sigma, chemical fraternity 
He holds numerous United States and 
foreign patents pertaining to plastics and 


assume 


electro-chemical developments 


Hupfer Retires from Goodrich 


Al Hupfer, a member of the public rela- 
tions department of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., and an employee of the company for 
some 44 years, has retired. He was hon- 
ored with a dinner and presented 
gifts by company friends and 
the occasion coinciding with his 65th birth- 
day. A native of Easthampton, Mass., Mr 
Hupfer came to Akron in 1898 when his 
father joined the Goodrich organization to 
rubber thread department 
working summer vacations with the 


with 


associates, 


establish the 
After 
company for a few vears he became a per- 
manent employee in 1906, his first job 
being in the tire repair department. Later, 
first official 
until 1939 
thousands of 
Hupfer 


he became the company’s 
chauffeur, holding that 
and driving hundreds of 
without an accident. Mr 
known president of 
with the 


post 


miles 
has personally every 
exception of Dr 
founder 


the company 
Benjamin Franklin Goodrich, its 
and first head 


GOLFING TOURNAMENT FEATURES 
BUFFALO GROUP ANNUAL OUTING 
Approximately 75 members and guests 

of the Buffalo Rubber Group attended the 

annual summer outing held on July 14, at 

the Lancaster Country Club, Lancaster, N. 

Y. A golfing tournament featured the 

day’s activities which included such other 

events as horseshoes and a softball game 
which matched the “In-Towners” with the 

“Out-Of-Towners.” The “Out-Of-Town- 

ers” won the game by a score of 6-4. Door 

and game prizes were distributed. 

The Outing Committee consisted of John 
Augenstein (U. S. Rubber Reclaiming), 
general chairman; George Bowker (Buf- 
falo Weaving), chairman in charge of out- 
ing; Earl Errick (U. S. Rubber Reclaim- 
ing) and Paul Sick (Hewitt-Robins), golf 
prizes; Gene Cimenelli (U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming), horseshoes; and Ed Martin, in 
charge of games. 

The group was served a steak and fish 
dinner and entertained by Les Gilbert 
(Hercules Gasket), a professional ma- 
gician. Mr. Augenstein, chairman of the 
group, introduced S. Murray of the On- 
tario Rubber Group, who had brought over 
a small contingent to participate in the 
3uffalo Group Outing. 

Southern Ohio Plans Symposium 

On September 14, the Southern Ohio 
Rubber Group will hold a symposium on 
“Applied Finishes for Rubber Materials” at 
the Engineer’s Club in Dayton, Ohio. 
Speakers for the meeting will include Har- 
old R. Bennett, manager of the 
Thresher Paint and Varnish Co., who will 
speak on “Hard Rubber Finishes,” Robert 
F. Wysocki, technical director of the 
Forbes Varnish Division, who will speak 
on “Soft Rubber Finishes,” and Fred 
Bunn, representative for S. C. Johnson & 
Son Co., who will address the group on 
“Wax Finishes.” M. J. Gordon, president 
of the Gordon Paint Co., will act as mod- 
erator for the session and will speak on 
“Tailoring the Finish to the Job.” A din 
ner meeting will precede the technical ses- 


sales 


sion 


Washington Plans Dinner Meeting 


The Washington Rubber Group is mak- 
ing arrangements for its annual dinner 
and installation of new officers for the 
1950-51 season. The combined affair will 
be held at the Hotel Washington in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on October 24. John 
Strohm, journalist and broadcaster of 
international repute, will present some re- 
cent observations of the natural rubber 
industry in the Far East, and will show 
some color films taken in Malaya, Indo- 
nesia and Indochina. R. E. Harmon (Con- 
necticut Hard Rubber) is heading the 
dinner committee. 


Form Industrial Fabrics Division 
Announcement of the formation of an 
industrial fabrics division to specialize in 
the weaving of glass, nylon, plastics, rayon 
and other synthetic fabrics for use in the 
rubber, plastics and other industries has 
been Textile 
Corp., 


made by the St. George 
New York 18, N. ¥ 
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Trylyn Manufacturing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is currently marketing sandals which 
can serve as bedroom slippers and beach 
shoes, as well as being used in the shower, 
bathtub, locker room, for travel, etc. The 
many-purpose sandals are made of Bake- 


lite polyethylene 


Jr. Gog, the first water goggle designed 
especially for children, was recently intro- 
duced by Healthways, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. The goggles offer protection against 
salt water and chlorinated pool water, often 

They are made of 
tinted in sea green 


injurious to the eyes 
rubber, attractively 
color 

\ new mechanical shaft seal assembly 
recently introduced by Marlow Pumps, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., on its self-priming cen- 
trifugal pumps has as one of its com- 
ponents a rotating seal collar made from 
Hycar. The collar was especially com- 
pounded for good resistance to cold flow 
or compression set 

\ safety education campaign to alert 
industry, labor and government to the 
harmful effects of industrial noise upon 
health, efficiency and production was re- 
cently launched by Flents Products Co., 
of New York. The drive will emphasize 
the need for adequate protection against in- 
dustrial noise 

\ new type dish drainer made of dur- 
able Vinylite resin-coated wire, with the 
added feature of an attachment for drain- 
ing eight glasses or cups, is being manu- 
factured by the Artistic Wire Products 








Co., East Hampton, Conn. It is some- 
what larger than conventional dish 
drainers 

Phermocouples having speed responses 


up to nine times that of previous models 
leveloped by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. In addition to 
speed, the new thermocouples 
are said to be improved by new  butt- 
welding techniques 


have been 


stepped-uy 





n dollar improvement. pro- 
launched by General Elec- 
tric to make its Taunton, Mass., plant one 
of the plastics operations in the 
country. The plant produces both thermo- 


gram has beer 
largest 
setting and thermoplastic parts. 


\ telescopic whisk broom with three dif- 
terent degrees of bristle firmness for serv- 
different kinds of purposes, 
by Emenee Industries, Inc., 


Ing as many 





is being " 
New York 


are made of 


Both the case and the bristles 
Bakelite styrene plastic 


\ technical bulletin on the use of In- 


donex plasticizers in polyacrylic rubbers 
has been le available by the Indoil 
Chemical ( Chicage Ask for Circular 


The diaphragm, valve seat and valve 
seals of the vacuum release valve used 
in the new Bendix Economat washing 
machine, as well as the check valve, are 
all molded from Hycar. Made by Vernay 
Laboratories of Yellow Springs, Ohio, all 
four parts are molded to extremely close 
tolerances and resist dimensional changes 


A full color plastic relief map of the 
United States, molded of Vinylite, is cur- 
rently being marketed by the Aero Serv- 
ice Corp. of Philadelphia. The map 
measures 64 inches wide by 40 inches 
deep, yet weighs only two and one-quarter 
pounds. 


U. S. Rubber has presented two genuine 
rubber trees to the Phipps Conservatory, 
famous botanical gardens in Pittsburgh, to 
help round out its collection of rare plants 
and shrubs gathered from all parts of the 
world. The trees will eventually attain a 
height of 30 feet. 


The National Safety Council Award of 
Honor for Distinguished Service to Safety 
was recently awarded to the Plains Buta- 
diene Plant at Borger, Texas, which is 


operated for the government by the 
Phillips Chemical Co. The award was 
based on 3,001,629. man-hours worked 


without a lost-time injury. 


The first commercial standard for 
polystyrene plastic wall tile has been 
issued by the Commodity Standards Di- 
vision of the National Bureau of 
Standards. Identified as CS 168-50 
Polystyrene Plastic Wall Tiles and Ad- 
hesives for Their Application it became 
effective on July 15. 


A technical bulletin entitled “Com- 
parative Study of Burgess Plasticizer 
W-13 versus Di-Octyl Phthalate in a 
Vinyl Insulated Compound Loaded with 
Anhydrous Kaolin Pigment” is available 
from the Burgess Pigment Co., Pater- 
son 1, N. J. 

Vinyl tubing made from Geon, prod- 
uct of Goodrich Chemical, has replaced 
the rubber latex tubing used in the 
Venopak unit for intravenous feeding 
and injections featured by the Abbott 
Laboratories. The unit is so designed 
that any number of different solutions 
can be fed to the patient consecutively 
through the same tube. 


National Safety Council, Chicago, has 
made available a new training film 
showing how to handle and unload 
freight safely. Called “Freight Hand 
ling Safety,” it is available from the 
Council in the usual 35 mm sound slide- 
film and in a 16 mm film for sound- 
motion projectors 


Wheelco Instruments Co. has acquired 
a 50 x 120 foot lot adjoining its six-story 
building in Chicago. The new property 
will be used for a warehouse which will 
be connected with the plant through a 
loading platform. 


\ 4H-page bulletin giving complete in- 
formation on its Series 500 lines of ther- 
mometers has been made available by the 
Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. Liquid- 
filled, vapor pressure, and gas-filled types 
are described in models for recording, in- 
dicating, controlling and telemetering of 
temperatures. 


An umbrella which can be quickly and 
easily transformed to harmonize’ with 
milady’s changing costume is being made 
by Eichenbaum Umbrella Co., of New 
York. With a series of different covers 
made of Vinylite and a specially designed 
frame, it is possible to change from one 
color to another in a matter of two to 
four minutes. 

U. S. Rubber recently received a Cer- 
tificate of Appreciation from the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
in recognition for its outstanding service 
in helping to promote the Wise Owl Club 
of America. The club is an eye-safety 
organization for industrial workers who 
saved their sight by remembering to wear 
safety goggles when an accident occurred 

A bathroom mirror which will not fog 
has been developed by the Charles Parker 
Co., of Meriden, Conn. It utilizes an 
electric heater made of electrically-con- 
ductive rubber which was designed by 
U. S. Rubber. 

The world’s largest injection molding 
machine for making plastics products was 
recently installed in the Grenlock, N. J., 
plant of A. L. Hyde. Designed and manu- 
factured by the Watson-Stillman Co., the 
machine is capable of pressing out at one 
time thermoplastic products approximately 
200 ounces in weight. 

A convenient and informative 8-page 
bulletin designed and written to take 
the guesswork and grief out of selecting 
and using corrugated and_ solid fiber 
shipping cases has been issued by Pais- 
ley Products, Inc., of New York and 
Chicago. A_ special section illustrates 
and describes all the well-known auto- 
matic case sealing machines. 





Reprints of the article on “Carbon 
Black Gel as a Factor in Natural Rub- 
ber Reinforcement,” which appeared in 
the April, 1950, issue of Rupper AGe, 
have been made available by the Colum- 
bian Carbon Co. Copies are available 
on request. 

The steady growth and development 
of commerce and industry of Metro- 
politan Kansas City is covered in a spe- 
cial booklet issued in connection with 
that city’s celebration of its centennial 
Copies of the booklet are available from 
the Chamber of Commerce, 1030 Balti- 
more Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo 
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you can order a 
combination carload or 
Z truckload" of any or 
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of these carbons at the 
carload rates for each grade 


STANDARD MICRONEX. MPC 
MICRONEX-W6...... EPC 
STATEX*93......... HPAE 
STATEX:M FEE 
FURNEX 


COMPANY 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO.- BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR 











THE MOST Complete LINE OF 


RUBBER BLACKS 


MPC (Medium Processing Channel ) 
STANDARD MICRONEX 


EPC (Easy Processing Channel) 
MICRONEX W-6 


VFF (Very Fine Furnace ) 
STATEX-K 
e 


HAF (High Abrasion Furnace ) 
STATEX-R 


FF (Fine Furnace ) 
STATEX-B 


e 
FEF (Fast Extruding Furnace) 


STATEX-M 
& 


HMF (High Modulus Furnace) 
STATEX-93 
e 


| SRF (Semi-Reinforcing Furnace ) 
Ki FURNEX 
ae S| ° 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


is MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 











NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Listed below are types and properties of new experimental GR-S original run will be set aside if possible for distribution to other 
polymers (including GR-S latices) which have been authorized interested companies for their evaluation. The 20 bales when 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- available will be distributed in quantities of one or two bales 
ration, since publication of those in our previous issue. Pro- upon request to the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve or will be 
cedures for the distribution and sale of these polymers will be held for six months after the experimental polymer was pro- 
found in our October, 1945, issue. Normally, experimental duced unless otherwise consigned before that time. Subsequent 
polymers will be produced only at the request of the consumers production runs will be made if sufficient requests are received 
and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the to warrant them. 


X Manufacturing Date of Polymer 
Number Plant Authorization Description 
X-571 U. S. Rubber, 4-4-50 A mixture of 55 parts Philblack O and 100 parts GR-S polymerized at 41° F.; 
GR-S Borger 71.5/28.5 butadiene/styrene charge ratio. Marasperse plus NaOH is used for 
Philblack O slurry make-up. Emulsified with Dresinate 214. Shortstopped with 
hydroquinone and hydrogen peroxide. Activated with CHP; stabilized with 1.5% 
BLE. Shortstopped Mooney viscosity of latex 50. 


U. S. Rubber, 5 GR-S made at 41° F. reaction temperature with a cumene hydroperoxide acti- 
Borger vated recipe, emulsified with Dresinate 214. Shortstopped with hydroquinone and 
hydrogen peroxide. Mooney viscosity 50. Stabilized with 1.25% BLE. 


J}. S. Rubber, 5 A mixture of 55 parts Huber Aromex HAF black and 100 parts GR-S polymer- 

sorger ized at 41° F. Marasperse used in carbon black slurry make-up. Emulsified with 
Dresinate 214; activated with cumene hydroperoxide. Shortstopped with hydro- 
quinone and hydrogen peroxide. Shortstopped Mooney viscosity of latex 50; 
stabilized with 1.5% BLE. 


l 
I 


Goodyear, 6-6-50 Similar to X-529-GR-S, a mixture containing 50 + 2 parts EPC black and 100 

Houston parts of the same GR-S type polymer as used in GR-S-Black III except 75/25 
butadiene/styrene charge ratio. Mooney viscosity 37 + 4, stabilized with 1.5% 
PBNA. Sodium lignin sulfonate type emulsifying agent used in carbon black 
slurry make-up. 

Goodyear, 6-6-50 Same as GR-S-20 except that the butadiene/styrene charge ratio is 75/235. 

Houston 

Goodrich, 6-9-50 Same as GR-S-18 except that the butadiene/styrene charge ratio is 75/235. 

Port Neches 

Goodrich, 6-6-50 Charge ratio, 75/25 butadiene/styrene polymerized at 41° F., emulsified with 

Port Neches Dresinate 214. Activated with cumene hydroperoxide; shortstopped with dinitro- 
chlorobenzene and sodium nitrite. Mooney viscosity 52 + 7. Stabilized with 
1.25% Stalite. ‘ 

Copolymer, 6-6-50 Similar to X-478 GR-S, except 75/25 butadiene/styrene charge ratio, polymerized 

Baton Rouge at 41° F., emulsified with Dresinate 214, activated with cumene hydroperoxide. 
Shortstopped with DNCB, stabilized with 1.5% PBNA. Mooney viscosity 55 + 7. 


U. S. Rubber, -7-5 Similar to X-457 GR-S, a mixture containing 55 parts Philblack A and 100 parts 

Borger of the same GR-S type polymer as used in GR-S Black 1 except 75/25 butadiene/ 
styrene charge ratio. Mooney viscosity 37 + 4, stabilized with 15% BLE; 
Daxad 11 and NaOH used in carbon black slurry make-up. 


U. S. Rubber, 7-5 Similar to X-571-GR-S, a mixture of 55 parts Philblack O and 100 parts of low 

Borger temperature polymerized GR-S; Marasperse and NaOH used in carbon black 
slurry make-up. 75/25 butadiene/styrene charge ratio, emulsified with Dresinate 
214. Activated with CHP; shortstopped with hydroquinone and hydrogen per- 
oxide. Shortstopped Mooney viscosity of- latex 50. Stabilized with 1.5% BLE. 
Polymerized at 41° F. 

U. S. Rubber, 7-5 Similar to X-573-GR-S, a mixture of 55 parts Huber Aromex, HAF black and 

Borger 100 parts of low temperature polymerized GR-S. Marasperse used in carbon black 
slurry make-up. Charge ratio is same as given in X-580-GR-S. 

U. S. Rubber, 7-5 \ mixture of 55 parts Vulcan 3 and 100 parts of low temperature, polymerized 

Borger GR-S. Marasperse and NaOH used in carbon black slurry make-up. Charge 
ratio is same as given in X-580-GR-S. 

U. S. Rubber, Similar to X-572-GR-S, unpigmented polymer, charge formulation same as given 

sorger in X-580-GR-S. 

U. S. Rubber, -7-5 A mixture of 50 parts Philblack O and 100 parts of polybutadiene, Marasperse 

Borger and NaOH used in carbon black slurry make-up. Charge formulation; 100 parts 
butadiene, emulsified with Dresinate 214, activated with cumene hydroperoxide ; 
shortstopped with DNCB. Polymerized at 86° F. Mooney viscosity 25. Sta- 
bilized with 1.5% BLE. 

NOTE: The above new polymers are experimental only and the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, does not make any 


representations or warranties of any kind, expressed or implied, as to the specifications or properties of such experimental polymers, or the results to 
be obtained from their use. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
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Dr. L. P. Seyp, since 1942 a chemist 
and group leader in the Research Depart- 
ment of the Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio, has been named manager 
of research succeeding J. E. UNpERwoon, 
who relinquished the post he held for the 
past six years to become a research con- 
sultant to the company. 

J. E. Mitcuent, formerly district man- 
ager for the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. at Milwaukee, Wisc., has been named 
Western Division manager in charge of 
original equipment sales for the company 


KrRiK, associated with the 
Bond Rubber Derby, Conn., since 
1948, has beer vice-president of 
the company in charge of sales 


Epwarp | 
Corp., 


ss le cted 


Nits WALTER SWENSON, formerly man- 
ager of mechanical goods sales for the 
Buffalo, N. Y., branch of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., has been named assistant man- 
ager of branch sales for the Mechanical 
Goods Division of the company 


Kari LLEAREY, previously district 
manager for the General Products Di- 
vision of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed man- 
ager of Airfoam sales with headquarters 
in Akron 

5 sales 


manager of the 


formerly general 
Wire and Cable Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Rubber Co., and most 
recently associated with the Wire and 
Cable Division of the Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Co., Newark, Ohio, as sales 
manager, has resigned his position with 


BASIL, 


the latter con pany 
Sanrorp B. Cousins, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Co., has 
been elected vice-president and a director 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories and has 
| the additional new post of 
general manager of the laboratories. 


been named t 


WALTER I 
ager of the 
Milwaukee 
president of the company in charge of 


sales 


Borces, formerly sales man 
Wrought Washer Mfg. Co., 
Wisc., has been named vice- 


FREEDELL, associated with 

Advertising Departments of 
the Stanley Tool Division of the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, ( 


25 years, has been named general sales 


C. KENNETH 


the Sales and 


onn., for the past 


the division succeeding RoBert 
gned after 50 vears 


manager ot 
M. Parsons 
with the company 

formerly manager of 
the Research and Development Depart- 
ment of the Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., has been elected a vice- 
president of the company in charge of 


R. W. Tuomas, 


research and development. 


586 


Ropert E. SHERvEY, formerly associated 
with the U. S. Gypsum Co., has been 
appointed sales service representative for 
the Kraft Chemical Co., Chicago 8, Ill. 

FREDERICK S. CARPENTER, director of 
manufacturing for the U. S. Rubber Ex- 
port Co, New York 20, N.Y., has been 
elected a vice-president of the company 

E. J. THomas, president of the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., has been elected 
to the executive board of the national 
council of the Boy Scouts of America 


Dr. Otts D. Core, assistant director of 
the chemical and physical research labora- 
tories of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
has been voted chairman-elect of the Ohio 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Chemists for the 1950-51 season. 


\. Pore LANCASTER has been appointed 
works manager of the Point Breeze works, 
the Baltimore, Md., installation of the 
Western Electric Co. He will also serve 
in the same capacity for the Allentown, 
Penna. and the Tonawanda, N. Y., plants, 
succeeding CLypE C. RANDOLPH who has 
been named personnel director at the New 
York headquarters of the company. 

R. H. Juve, formerly associated with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
named technical representative of 
the Ferro ( hemical Corp., Bedford, Ohio 


sales 


Irvin H. Jones, previously manager of 
the Patent Section of the Research De- 
partment of Koppers Co., Inc., 
named international development manager 
of the company 


has been 


Ropert VIGNOLO, formerly assistant to 
the president and technical director of 
Turco Products, Inc., Los Angeles 1 
Calif., has been appointed Pacific Coast 
sales manager of the Baker Castor Oil 
Angeles 


Co., with headquarters in Los 


GerALD D'Amico, formerly assistant to 
Harry P 
Mass., branch of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 
has succeeded to the post made vacant by 
Mr. Bowra’s demise. 


sowra, manager of the Boston, 


Duncan C. MENziEs, previously direc 
tor of Research for Johnson & Johnson, 
Inc., has been named executive vice-presi 
dent and general manager of Ball Broth- 
ers Co., Inc., Muncie, Ind 


Merton PB. Litry, formerly associated 
with the patent law firm of Owen and 
Owen in Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed 
head of the patent department of the 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Mich = 

W. D 
vear Tire & 
awarded a service pin honoring his com- 
pletion of 45 years with the company. 


SHILTs, secretary of the Good- 
Rubber Co., was recently 


Reduced Freight Rates in Effect 


The Scrap Rubber Institute of the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers has announced that according to 
the General Freight Committee of the 
Eastern Railroads, the Class 19 rating on 
scrap rubber between points in official ter- 
ritory was scheduled to have gone into 
effect on August 15. This reduced freight 
rate, averaging about 15%, does not in- 
clude, at the present time, extended zone 
~ in Wisconsin and Western Trunk 
Line Northwest Territory, with whom 
concurrence has not yet been obtained. It 
is expected, however, that this will be an- 
nounced in the near future 


” 


Dr. Paut E. BurcHFtecp, associated 
with the Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. since 
1943, has been appointed director of tech- 
nical service of the Michigan Alkali Divi- 
sion succeeding CHARLES S JOHNSON who 
has retired from active service with the 
company, 

Howarp L. Franks, formerly director 
of sales for Merrill Brothers in Maspeth, 
N.Y., has been named manager of sales 
personnel and control of the Chemical 
Department of the General Electric Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass 


Aten H. OriMaAn, vice-president and 
controller of the American Hard Rubber 
Co. New York 12,. N.Y., has _ been 
elected first vice-president of the New 
York Chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 


Dr. MAx T. GOEBEL, assistant technical 
director of the DuPont Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, has been appointed technical 
director, succeeding Dr. Jonn C. Woon- 
House who has undertaken a special as- 
signment with the company 


Braptey Dewey, JRr., has been appointed 
manager of the Cryovac Division of the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., succeeding JoHN A. LUNN 
who recently left the company to join the 
Kendall Co. 

M. W. Stepce, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Belt Sales Department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
named manager of the department to suc- 
ceed the late E. W. StepHens. H. R. 
HARRINGTON, staffman, is 
the new assistant manager. 


former senior 


J. J. Gotpir, associated with the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. since 1926, has 
been named manager of distribution for 
the company. He will be in charge of the 
complete distribution of all finished goods 
inventories, casings, tubes, repair mate- 
rials, ete. 

Work, formerly associated 
with the Powdered Material Research 
Laboratories at Cambridge, Mass., now 
has office space with Singmaster & Breyer 
in New York City. He is a consulting 


engineer 


Lincotn T. 
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R. G. Tabors 


R. G. Tabors, formerly sales manager 
of the Press and Power Tool Department 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia 42, Penna., has been named man- 
ager of the Hydraulic Press and Power 
Tool Department of the company. Mr. 
Tabors was born in Chicago, IIL, and re- 
ceived his early education in the public 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio. He graduated 
from Case Institute of Technology with a 
B. S. degree in mechanical engineering in 
1935, and received his M. S. degree from 
the same institution in 1937. He joined 
the Baldwin organization in February, 
1937, and served as engineer until 
1945 when he entered military service. Mr. 
Tabors returned to Baldwin in January, 
1948, as manager of the Press and Power 


sales 


Tool Department, which position he held’ 


until his recent appointment. At the same 
time it was announced that M. L. Hall, 
formerly manager of Testing Equipment 
Sales, has been appointed manager of the 
Testing Equipment Department. George 
F. Walsh, previously sales promotion man- 
ager of the Testing Equipment Depart- 
ment, has been named promotion 
manager to cover the promotion and adver- 
tising of all product groups. 


sales 


Two Exporters Penalized 


Two exporters of rubber chemicals and 
compounding ingredients have had _ their 
export license privileges revoked by the 
Commerce Department in recent weeks 
In both instances, the charge covered at- 
tempts to ship chemicals behind the iron 
curtain According to the Department's 
Office of Industry and Commerce, the 
privileges of Leon N. Rodell, of New 
York City, were revoked for trying to 
secure an export permit for 66,000 pounds 
of tetra ethyl thiuram disulfide by listing 
Switzerland as the destination, while those 
of Rolf G. Grote, also of New York, were 
revoked on the grounds that he shipped 
231,000 pounds of tetra methyl and tetra 
ethyl thiuram disulfide to Switzerland, 
allegedly knowing when he applied for 
licenses that the materials were to be trans- 
shipped at Antwerp and sent to Russia. 
Nine separate shipments of the chemicals 
were involved in the latter instance 
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LABOR NOTES 


All members of the Big Four have 
been notified that the United Rubber 
Workers (CIO) wants to begin negotiat- 
ing another round of wage increases. Con- 
tracts with these companies run into 1951, 
but all of them have wage-reopening 
clauses. The rubber union is reported to 
be seeking a general 25-cent-an-hour raise, 
a 6-cent increase to correct area and plant 
differentials, and a further raise based on 
the cost-of-living index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The decision to re-open 
wage negotiations was made at a two-day 
meeting of the union’s policy committee 
in Columbus, Ohio, on July 24 and 25. 

Tire production returned to normal at 
the Goodrich plant in Akron on July 17 
following a week-long wildcat strike. The 
work stoppage is reported to have begun 
when union tire workers protested that 
three non-union workers were overproduc- 
ing and walked off their jobs when the 
company refused to limit production. The 
strikers resumed work on the condition 
that the dispute would be processed imme- 
diately. 


The rubber local at the International 
Shoe Co. plant in Hannibal, Mo., lost a 
National Labor Relations Board action by 
default last month. The local failed to 
appear when the Board held a hearing on 
charges brought by it against the com- 
pany, the charges growing out of a bitter 
bargaining session between the union and 
the company last year. The trial examiner 
at the hearing dismissed the union’s com- 
plaint and certified his findings to Wash- 
ington. The union has appealed the de- 
cision. 


Chemical Division of 


Glass Co 


The Columbia 
Pittsburgh Plate 
three-year closed contract with the Allied 
Chemical Workers, an independent union, 
at the company’s plant in Barberton, Ohio. 
Union employees were granted a 5 cents- 
an-hour general wage increase immediate- 
ly, 5 cents more on June 28, 1951, and a 
third wage hike on June 28, 1952. Other 
concessions were also made 


has signed a 


ECA Adds to Rubber Stockpile 


The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has estimated that enough rubber to 
produce 7,000,000 automobile tires has 
been purchased from Marshall Plan coun- 
tries by the ECA. All of this rubber, 
however, goes into the U. S. Government 
stockpile which is building up its 
supply of strategic materials. The rubber, 
if used, is slated for military uses. The 
rubber, together with other scarce items, 
is pouring into the United States at a rate 
equivalent to $2,000,000 a month, with little 
or no cost to the American taxpayer. Pur- 
chases are made with ECA’s 5% share of 
ccunterpart funds, foreign currency de- 
posited by Marshall Plan countries to 
match ECA dollar grants. The 5% account 
is reserved exclusively for the United 
States. ECA’s direct purchases as of June 
30, 1950, total $61.1 million of which $26.8 
million is rubber. 


now 


Heads New Akron Standard Plant 


* 


W. H. Ruttenberg 


William H. Ruttenberg, associated with 
the Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron 5, 
Ohio, since December, 1949, has been 
named superintendent of the new mechani- 
cal mold plant recently built by the com- 
pany. Mr. Ruttenberg was born on July 
29, 1894 in Akron, and began his business 
career with the Quaker Oats Co. He 
served an apprenticeship at the Wellman, 
Seaver, Morgan Co. of Akron, and left 
there to work for the Akron Gear and 
Engineering Co., where he rose to the 
position of foreman. Some time later, Mr. 
Ruttenberg left Akron Gear to join the 
International Harvester Co. When that 
company moved’ its facilities to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., he decide to remain in Akron 
and joined the Mechanical Mold and 
Machine Co. In a short time he was named 
foreman and later was promoted to super- 
intendent. Mr. Ruttenberg remained with 
Mechanical Mold for 28 years, or until 
the time he joined Akron Standard. At 
the latter company, he immediately began 
the purchase of machinery and worked 
on the layout for the new mechanical 
mold plant which the company planned to 
build. With the recent completion of this 
plant, Mr. Ruttenberg named _ its 
superintendent. 


was 


Open Dunlop Center in England 


Formal opening of the new Dunlop Re- 
search Center at Fort Dunlop, Erdington, 
Birmingham, England, took place on June 
7. Although it was originally planned to 
construct an entirely new group of build- 
ings, general conditions after the war 
made such a course impractical, and ac- 
cordingly the new center represents modi- 
fication of some previous buildings, plus 
additional buildings acquired in the area. 
Total space of the 
approximately 154,000 square 
which the two-floor laboratory building 
represents 129,000 square feet, the pilot 
plant building 18,500, the services building 
2,400, and an annex 4,250. There are some 
50 fully-equipped laboratories in the 
center, grouped under the two broad head- 
ings of research and development, and 
approximately 270 employed. 


floor new center is 


feet, of 


people are 
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Economic Aid for Far East 


Pointing out that Southeast Asia is “one 
of the danger spots in the world where 
we haven't any time to lose,” Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istrator, recently announced that ECA, in 
consultation with the State Department, is 
readying a staff of experts to send to that 
area to assist in administering a new type 
of economic aid. He added that a Far 
East Program Division has been estab- 
lished in Washington, with Harlan Cleve- 
land, now deputy to the ECA Assistant 
Administrator for Program, as acting di- 
rector. Establishment of a Special Tech- 
nical and Economic Mission (STEM) to 
the associated states of Indo-China was 
also announced. Other ECA missions 
to strategic areas in Southeast Asia are in 
prospect. ECA officials pointed out that 
the new program would not follow the 
pattern of Marshall Plan aid to Europe. 
Therefore, ECA aid in Southeast Asia 
may forerunner of the Point Four 
type of aid in which underdeveloped areas 
are given basic assistance in economic de- 
velopment 


be a 


Consolidate Two Associations 

A new 
under the 
Chemists’ 


association has been organized 

name of the Manufacturing 
Inc., representing 
a consolidation of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, Inc., and the Plastic 
Materials Manufacturers Association, Inc.. 
Approval of the consolidation was unani- 
mously given by members of both organi- 
zations at meetings. The Wash- 
ington offices of the associations will be 
merged in the future. M. F. Crass, 
J,., association secretary, will be in charge 
of the combined office, while F. H. Car- 
man will direct the 
programs. 


Ass« Clation, 


recent 


near 


continue to plastic 


Government Sues United Engineering 


In a suit filed on June 26 the Federal 
Government charged the United Engineer- 
ing and Foundry Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Penna., and thirteen foreign concerns with 
participation in an illegal international 
cartel to divide the world market in rolling 
mill machinery and equipment. United 
Engineering is one of the world’s largest 
producers of rolling machinery, which is 
essential to modern-day output of steel and 
metal The government’s com- 
plaint said that under the cartel each com- 
pany involved agreed to restrict its output 


products 


to “an agreed territory.” 


Experimental Cutting Laboratory 


Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J., 
mpletely equipped testing 
Riegelsville plant for 
materials of any kind 

There is no charge 
quantity of 
production 


has set up a < 
laboratory at their 
the test cutting of 
to an\ 


for this 


specincations 
f unless the 
stock to be cut runs into 
which case a nominal charge 


Service 


amounts, in 
is made to cover the actual cost of the 
cutting process. The Riegelsville installa- 
tion includes cutters for shredding, dicing, 
etc., all of the latest and efficient 
types 


most 





Atomic Golf Ball 


The answer to a golfer’s dream 
—an atomic golf ball that can’t 
get lost—was recently demon- 
strated in Akron. Minute quan- 
tities of radioactive materials é¢m- 
bedded under the cover of the ball 
makes it caddy 
carrying a small, portable Geiger 
Counter to locate the ball even 
when hidden in woods or 
deep rough. The atomic golf ball 
was developed by Dr. William L. 
Davidson, director of physical re- 
search at the B. F. Goodrich Re- 
search Center in Brecksville, Ohio. 
The project was purely experi- 
mental and no sale of radioactive 
golf balls is contemplated at 
present. 


possible for a 


dense 





Two New Vinyl Stabilizers 


Two new stabilizers for vinyl plastics, 
called Dutch Boy Plumb-O-Sil C and 
Plumb-O-Sil D, have been announced by 
the National Lead Co., New York 6, N. Y. 
3oth are co-precipitates of lead orthosili- 
cate and silica gel and are said to be char- 
acterized by easy dispersion in vinyl plastic 
products. Used primarily in translucent 
compounds, they impart heat and light sta- 
bility to vinyl plastics. At the same time, 
it was announced that production of 
Dyphos (dibasic lead phosphite), another 
National Lead vinyl plastics stabilizer, has 
been stepped-up to meet demand. Dyphos 
is used in opaque vinyl compounds where 
exceptional heat and light stability is re- 
quired, 


Evaluating Crosswind Wheels 


Installation of seven sets of crosswind 
wheels on T-6 Texan trainers 
cently announced by the U. S. Air Force 
The castered wheels, manufactured by the 
Tire & Rubber Co., are the 
first to be designed especially for mili- 
tary aircraft. The wheels are designed 
to caster 30 degrees on either side of the 
center line of the airplane, a_ provision 
that will allow the aircraft to land in 
winds up to 40 mph 90 degrees across the 
runway. Evaluation of the new crosswind 
wheels will be made by both Wright Field 
and the Randolph Air Force Base. 


P 


was re- 


Goodyear 


Bibliography on Administration 


\ carefully bibliography of 
books and articles on the management of 
industrial research, originally compiled for 
the use of the company’s staff members, is 
offered to industry without 
charge by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass. The company 
prompted to make the bibliography gener- 
ally available because of the interest shown 
by many organizations in a fundamental 
review of their research policies, objectives, 
procedures, and programs. The _ bibliog- 
raphy includes 96 separate references on 
the subject 


selected 


now being 


Was 


Viny! Film for Baby Pants 


A new vinyl film for baby pants which 
will withstand repeated hot soapy water 
washings without losing its flexibility or 
its color has been developed by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. The material can 
be electronically sealed, and has been 
boiled in Goodyear’s Development labora- 
tories for as long as 60 hours in clear 
water and 12 hours in hot sudsy water 
without any damaging effects. It is being 
produced in a wide range of translucent 
colors on which silk screen pattern printing 
is possible. The H. H. Cutler Company of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is using the ma- 
terial in their line of Cuvver-ups. These 
are so designed to give fullness at the 
waist and legs for ease in putting on or 
removing. Another feature is the installa- 
tion of vents for escape of body heat, 
while still giving complete protection 
against leakage. On the technical 
Goodyear announced the material is a 4 
mil calendered film, making use of Pliovic 
vinyl resins and special plasticizers. 


side, 


Nelson Employment Expanding 

The Nelson Employment Service, Buck- 
eye Building, Akron 8, Ohio, which was 
organized by Harold Nelson about a year 
ago, is expanding its services on a nation- 
wide basis. Heretofore the company con- 
centrated its operations to a large extent 
in the Ohio area. Mr. Nelson was for- 
merly associated with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., holding responsible positions 
in administrative engineering, purchasing, 
sales and production control. His company 
is staffed with experienced personnel spe- 
cialists and dosiers of a large number of 
well-trained rubber technologists, engi- 
neers, etc., are on file. The company spe- 
cializes in the employment problems of the 
rubber industry. 


Harwick Polycizers 332 and 162 


Two new plasticizers known as Polycizer 
332 and Polycizer 162 are being distributed 
by the Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 
Akron, Ohio, for use in compounding vinyl 
and other synthetic resins as well as rub- 
bers. These plasticizers are reputed to have 
good heat and light stabiltivy, excellent 
stress-strain properties, and good low tem- 
perature properties. Polycizer 332 is an 
odorless dioctyl adipate that is low in acid 
and practically colorless. Polycizer 162 is 
classified as dioctyl phthalate and is recom- 
mended as an all-purpose plasticizer for 
use with all types of resins. It is prac- 
tically odorless and colorless 


Opens New Safety Laboratory 
Mine Safety Appliances Co 
opened a new $500,000 equipment 
research laboratory at Pittsburgh, Penna. 
The laboratory’s facilities will be devoted 
to the development of devices for shield- 
ing humans against all types of industrial 
Research equipment in the new 
building includes high altitude 
and low temperature chambers, a wind 
tunnel and an electronic microscope that 
permits study of dusts and other sub- 
stances at a magnification up to 100,000 


recently 


safety 


hazards 
four-story 


times. 
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Norwalk Tire Sale Completed 


Final papers in the sale of the bank- 
rupt Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Norwalk, Conn., to Albert M. Kahn of 
New York City for $2,600,000 were signed 
on July 12 in Federal Court, New Haven, 
Conn. Mr. Kahn's bid topped by $50,000 
an offer by the Aetna Industrial Corp. of 
New York City. His bid came as a sur- 
prise on June 7 at a meeting held to con- 
firm the Aetna purchase. Mr. Kahn's bid 
was confirmed at that time. The Norwalk 
company went into bankruptcy in May, 
1949, Later, hearings were held on re- 
organizational possibilities to keep the 
plant in operation. A protective commit- 
tee for the company’s 4% convertible de- 
bentures has announced that it has been 
notified by the trustee that sufficient assets 
have been obtained from securities hold- 
ers to put the reorganization plan for Nor- 
walk Tire into effect. The trustee esti- 
mated the amount immediately available 
for holders of the $1,268,500 debentures 
will be about 100% of principal. On July 
28, Walter W. DeLaney, trustee for the 
company, announced that an immediate dis- 
tribution of 80% of the principal value of 
the 4% convertible debentures is being 
made. On August 8, the New York Stock 
Exchange asked the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for authority to strike 
from its listings the common stock of the 
company. At this writing, the Norwalk 
plant is not in operation, the plant having 
closed without prior notice late in July. 


Deny Tire Rationing Plans 


Reports and rumors concerning impend- 
ing rationing of tires on a basis similar 
to that which existed during World War 
Il have been popping up all over the coun- 
try At least two officials in Washington 
have scotched the rumors in definite terms. 
Arthur Wolf, who heads the Rubber Sec- 
tion of the National Security Resources 
Board, pointed out that “we do not have 
the authority to ration tires” and added 
that to his knowledge “no one contemplates 
going to Congress to ask for the author- 
ity.” Earl W. Glen, chief of the rubber 
program for the Commerce Department, 
branded the reports as being “absolutely 
untrue,” but stated that if our supplies of 
natural rubber from the Far East are 
threatened “something will have to be con- 
sidered.” He added, however, that at the 
present time we are a long way from such 
a situation 


2 


Offers Hab-U-Co Resin Emulsions 


An extensive line of emulsion is 
currently being offered to industry by 
Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co., 514 Calvary Ave., 
St. Louis 15, Mo. Called Hab-U-Co Resin 
Emulsions, they may be used as extenders 
to replace a high percentage of the rubber 
content in latex cements or as tackifiers to 
modify the degree of tackiness desired in 
the dry cement film. The emulsions are 
light in color, thus precluding any undue 
staining or discoloration of cemented sur- 


resin 


faces. 
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Heads Plasticizers Division 


John Andrews 


John Andrews, for the past four years 
a member of the technical sales stati of 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston 10, Mass., 
has been appointed general manager ot the 
newly created Plasticizers Division of the 
company. As Cabot’s new manager of 
plasticizers, Mr. Andrews will also cali on 
Cabot customers in this field. Immediately 
after his discharge from the United States 
Army Air Force in 1945, Mr. Andrews 
joined the Cabot company, beginning work 
in the Special Blacks Laboratory. Follow- 
ing a brief indoctrination period, he was 
assigned to the sales department with the 
particular job of selling rubber blacks and 
special carbon blacks. His background and 
experience before coming to Cabot include 
three years of research and laboratory 
work in the chemical industry. He was 
graduated from Tufts College School of 
Engineering in 1937, with a B.S. degree 
in chemical engineering. 


FTC Halts Footwear Discounts 
The Federal 
action taken in Washington, D. C 
10, ordered the U. S. Rubber Co 
continue the sale of private brand 
wear to chains and mail order houses at 
“unlawful” discounts 
jected to the fact that chains were able to 
buy private brands of rubber footwear at 
a lower price than U. S. Rubber charged 
for its advertised brands of like grade and 
quality. Except for due allowance for 
differences in manufacturing and sales 
there must be no discrimination in 
the price charged purchasers of foctwear 
of like grade and quality, the FTC said 


Trade Commission, in an 
on July 
to dis- 


foot- 


The commission ob- 


costs, 


Advance Tire Cord Prices 


The price of high tenacity rayon yarn, 
used in the manufacture of tire cord, was 
advanced 3 cents a pound late last month. 
Similar announcements of the 
were made by American 
trial Rayon and DuPont. The new prices, 
attributed to higher material and operating 
costs, are 58 cents a pound for 1100/480 
cord and 57 cents a pound for 1650/720 
cord. 


increase 


Viscose, Indus- 


A.S.T.M. Holds 53rd Meeting 


The 53rd Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ica, Society for Testing Materials was 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., from June 26 
to 30, with a record attendance of 2,134. 
Over 20 formal technical were 
held with upwards of 500 meetings of the 
various technical committees. The Ap- 
paratus Exhibit, a feature of these meet- 
ings, included many new testing and re- 
search instruments and equipment, while 
the Photographic Exhibit, another stand- 
ard feature, included many excellent ex- 
amples of photomicrographs. New officers 
for 1950-51 elected at the meeting included 
L. J. Markwardt, of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisc., as 
president, and T. S. Fuller, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., vice- 
president. B. A. Anderton, of the Barrett 
Division of the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., was among those elected to the 
board of directors. Awards of Merit were 
given to nine technical men including Al- 
fred P. S. Bellis, formerly chief electrical 
engineer of the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., now retired, and Percy H. Walker, 
formerly chief of the chemistry division of 
the National Bureau of Standards, also re- 
tired. A comprehensive report on the 
various meetings held by subcommittees 
of Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rub- 
berlike Products will appear in an early 
issue. 


sessions 


Akron Section Elects Officers 


The Akron Section of the American 
Chemical Society in a recent meeting held 
in Akron, Ohio, elected new officers for 
the 1951 season. Dr. G. E. P. Smith, Jr., 
(Firestone) was elected chairman; Dr. G. 
H. Stempel, Jr., (General Tire), vice- 
chairman; B. L. Johnson (Firestone), sec- 
retary, and Dr. John R. Schaefgen ((Good- 
year), treasurer. E. A. Willson (Good- 
rich) named councilor for a three- 
month term and A. J. Gracia ((oodyear), 
alternate councilor. In the Akron section, 
progression from vice-chairman to chair- 
man is automatic, which that Dr. 
Stempel will head the organization for the 
1952 season. All the officers were elected 
for one year and assume office immediately 
although the first regular monthly meet- 
ing of the group will not be held until 
September. 


was 


means 


Cabot Opens British Black Plant 


Cabot Carbon, Ltd., a wholly-owned 
British subsidiary of Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., has opened its new 
Stanlow carbon black plant at Ellesmere 
Port, Cheshire, England The plant, 
which cost about $1,400,000, represents one 
of the first overseas ventures by American 
capital under an ECA convertibility guar- 
antee. Until now, Britain’s carbon black 
requirements have been met by imports, 
mostly from the United States. It is ex- 
pected that the new plant will save Great 
Britain more than $1,000,000 annually. 
When in full operation. the factory will 
produce about 20,000,000 pounds of high 
abrasion carbon black a year 
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Rubber Fenders for Street Cars 


Development of a rubber fender for 
street cars which is said to outwear metal 
and to have eliminated fender maintenance 
costs for the Detroit Street Railway De- 
partment, has been announced by the U. 
5 Trial tests have been so 


S. Rubber Ce 
successful that rubber fenders have been 


specified on 106 new cars purchased by 
the department. In addition, steel fenders 
are being replaced with rubber on all cars 
now in The fenders are con- 
structed of layers of neoprene to resist 
gasoline and oil with a layer of fabric 
reinforcement. The undersurface of each 
fender has a ribbed design for additional 
strengtl 


service 


Rubber Cleated Baseball Shoes 
S. Rubber Co., New York 20, a 


producing a special baseball shoe for 
amateur Designed for safety, com- 
fort and long made with a 
rubber cleated sole, to insure fast 

grip on and skin 

eliminating the danger of 

play. The shoe, known as 

Keds, was recently approved 

ittle League baseball, which 

to 12 years old. It 

, with an upper of black army 

hard rubber toe cap gives added 

to the toes of the players. Other 


sports 
wear, it IS 


grass 


‘ 
s are a flexible rubber instep, shock- 


cushion and cushioned insole 


Keds are made 


and are 


League 
i's sizes 
as well as baseball. 


dress form for children 
has been introduced by 
‘ I Inc., New York. It is 
reported to be a wonderful aid in making 
hemlines, 


children’s clothes, for changing 


and for blocking and drying sweaters and 


Griprite Industrial Rubber Gloves 
\ new industrial rubber glove called 
“Griprite’ has been announced by B. F 
Goodrich Cox Akron, Ohio. Made with a 
roughened surface which is an integral 
part of the glove, it insures a firm tight 
grip even in the wettest application allow- 
ing work under conditions to be 
accomplished with ease and speed. The 
glove enables the wearer to grip the small- 
est objects firmly and with confidence 
Goodrich said advantages of the glove are 
its high tensile, uniform strength, excellent 
snag and tear resistance, highly flexible 
and strong finger crotch. Among the in- 
dustries which have particular use for this 
type glove are the pickling and plating 
plants, battery manufacturers, chemical 
plants, packers and other food plants, acid 
and alkali manufacturers, photograph 
equipment makers and plywood manufac- 
turers 


these 


Rextrude Tennis Court Tape 

\ tennis court tape made of Geon plastic, 
product of the B. F Chemical 
Co., has been introduced by the Rex Corp 
of Cambridge, Mass. Called “Rextrude,” 
the tape may be used for marking base 
lines, service lines, double and half court 
exceptional 


Goodrich 


lines. It is said to 
resistance to aging, weathering, most acids, 
alkalies and sunlight. The Rex Company 
supplies the tape in two different sets, one, 
a “Professional” designed for courts where 
playing traffic is light, the other, a “Heavy 

Duty” for use on country club and public 
courts where playing traffic is very heavy 
The tapes are either stapled to the ground 
inch aluminum nails 


possess 


or secured with 2 


Vinylite Bath Tub Trainer 
Plastictronics, Inc., 54 Greene St., New 
York, N. Y., has introduced ar. inflatable 
bath tub boat made of Vinylite plastic. The 
new unit is said to transform baby’s daily 


a 


eo 


~ 


from a fright 


Easily 


bathing routine period of 
and tears to a pleasant playtime. 
inflated and deflated and compactly stored, 
the 36-inch boat weighs only slightly more 
than one pound and can also be used on a 
rope in a pool or pond 


Goodyear Hy-T V-Belts 

A new line of super-rated V-belts, 
named Hy-T, incorporating a chemically 
produced fiber of extremely high-strength, 
low-stretch and excellent shock absorbing 
qualities, has been developed by the Good- 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
officials said the new synthetic 
cord is water and mildew resistant. 
The great strength of the new fiber en- 
ables the Hy-T belt to handle 40% more 
horsepower than standard multi- V-belts 
without excessive stretch. Inherent resist- 
ance to shrinking is another advantage of 
the new fiber. The other materials which 
form the outside covering of the Hy-T 
have been treated with a mildew inhibiting 
agent assuring maximum protection from 
malignant growth 


year 
Company 


also 


Inflatable Vinylite Bath Lounge 


A new inflatable bath lounge made of 
Vinylite and designed for users of all 
ages is being produced by Luxury Gifts, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
N. Y. Weighing only slightly more than 
one pound, and quickly inflated or deflated, 


the bath aid has a comfortable seat, back 
3efore filling the 


support and head rest. 
tub with water, the inflated lounge is 
placed in the desired position. Suction 
cups on the bottom hold it in place firmly 
and safely. The Vinylite plastic sheet- 
ing is unaffected by water, soap, alkali, 
alcohol and temperature changes 


Bakelite Polyethylene Insulation 

Bishop Manufacturing Corp., 254 West 
3ist St., New York 1, N. Y., has devel- 
oped a new insulating and splicing tape 
based on Bakelite polyethylene resins 
which welds into a continuous elastic skin 
within a few minutes after application 
The tape is said to be unaffected by tem 
ranging from 120° to as low 
The seal made with this tape 
material, and is a 


peratures 
as —30°F 
requires no adhesive 
positive, permanent, moisture and air-tight 
It is unaffected by corrosive fumes, 
For applica- 


seal 
ozone, sunlight and oxygen 
tion, the tape is stretched two or 
types normal length, then wrapped nor- 
mally 3oth clear and black forms of the 
tape are produced 


three 
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An improved octyl phthalate type of plasticizer characterized 
by high efficiency, low volatility and migration, good electrical 
properties, and of outstanding resistance to heat aging as dem- 
onstrated by high retention of elongation and light transmission. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


the following independent laboratory data illus- 
trate the possibility of using only one type of 
plasticizer in a vinyl insulating compound for 
operating temperatures up to 90° C. 





TEST FORMULA 

Polyvinyl chloride 

MORFLEX 100 

Di-octyl phthalate 

Burgess Pigment +30 7 
(U.S. Pat. No. 2,307,239) 

Basic Carb. White Lead 10 


TEST RESULTS 
Modulus — 200% 2100 2000 2050 
Tensile 2850 2650 2850 
% Elongation 325 365 320 
Shore A Hardness 85 80 85 
% Change After Aging 7 iy at 121° C, 
Tensile —7. —3.5 
Elongation —7. —!| ; —33. 
Although the above data were obtained on a vinyl insulating com 
pound, these characteristics of MORFLEX 100 should be equally 
nteresting to co mpounders of vinyl coatings, unsupported film or sheet- 
e, hose, linoleum, and other viny! products in which good flex 
an d permanency are desired 











*MANUFACTURED BY MORTON-WITHERS CHEMICAL CO., 
2110 HIGH POINT ROAD, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BURGESS PIGMENT COMPANY 


Executive Sales Office: 64 Hamilton Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Chicago Area: WALTER HERRS, 40 Custer Street, Lemont, Ill. 
West Coast: MERIT WESTERN COMPANY, GEORGE R. STEINBACH, 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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Motorists may soon be riding over roads 
made, in part, of powdered rubber, the 
Engineering Institute of Canada at Tor- 
onto was told recently by W. A. Clarke, 
executive assistant to the chief engineer, 
Ontario Highways Department. 

“Bituminous or flexible type pavements 
are used primarily because they are adapt- 
able to stage construction,” Mr. Clarke 
said. “The low-cost type may be built 
with local labor, materials and equipment, 
easily operated and patched. It has no 
joints and has resilient riding qualities 

“Our chief worry in the construction of 
flexible or bituminous pavements is the 
control of frost heaving,” Mr. Clarke said 
“We have had some success in this respect 
by the addition of granular material under 
our pavements. Although heaving does 
take place, it is uniform and, therefore, 
serious failures have been eliminated.” 

Prices of passenger car tires in Canada 
have been increased by approximately 
742%. Initial announcement of the higher 
prices, said to be forced by the rising cost 
of natural rubber, was made by Goodyear, 
with similar announcements made by other 
Canadian tire producers shortly thereafter. 
The disturbing news from Korea has 
pushed the sales of tires up by as much 
as 15%, but the trade does not regard the 
action as anything approaching panic buy- 
ing. There are some reports of motorists 
refusing to trade in old tires when pur- 
chasing new sets 

Consumption of rubber increased 6 per 
cent in May, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has reported. Total for the month 
amounted to 14,690,900 pounds, compared 
with 13,842,200 in April. Natural rubber 
consumption increased to 8,035,600 pounds 
from 7,790,000; synthetic to 4,114,100 
pounds from 3,678,100. Domestic produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber moved higher in 
May, totalling 10,626,600 pounds, com- 
pared with 10,313,000 in the preceding 
month. Month-end stocks of natural rub 
ber rose to 12,799,400 pounds from 11,- 
809,300 in April, while synthetic declined 
to 8,832,300 pounds from 10,528,000. 


E. R. Rowzee, manager of the Polymer 
Corporation, Ltd., for the past three years, 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of that Crown-owned company. He re- 
places D. W. Ambridge of Toronto. Mr 
Rowzee came to Canada in 1942 on loan 
from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, to act as manager of Canadian 
Synthetic Rubber, Ltd., one of Polymer’s 
operating companies. In 1944, he severed 
his connection with the American firm to 
accept the position of director of research 
for the Polymer Corporation. Three years 
ago he was advanced to the position of 
manager 


The appointment of Sidney Parkes as 
sales manager of the Industrial Rubber 


592 


Products Division of the Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., has been an- 
nounced by Harry S. Pritchard, general 
sales manager. Mr. Parkes, until recently 
Ontario Branch Sales Manager of the di- 
vision, has been associated with the Dun- 
lop organization for some seventeen years, 
specializing in technical, product design, 
and sales problems. 


While rumors continue to pile up about 
further large-scale developments for Sar- 
nia’s chemical valley, one concrete step was 
announced recently: Susquehanna Pipe 
Line Co.—a Sun Oil affiliate—will build 
a 125-mile petroleum products pipeline 
from Sun Oil’s Toledo, Ohio, refinery to 
Sarnia. The line will carry liquefied 
gases to Polymer Corp. for use in syn- 
thetic rubber production. 

While the pipeline will not immediately 
represent any important step-up in Cana- 
dian synthetic rubber production—since 
Polymer is currently operating at physical 
capacity—it will provide greater flexibility 
in supplies and make possible increased 
rubber output if the demand suddenly 
arises and plant capacity is increased. 

Running north of Toledo to Detroit then 
northeast from south of Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, the line will cross the St. Clair river 
at Marysville, Mich., and thence to Sarnia, 
Ont., on the Canadian side. The crossing 
will be from 45 to 50 ft. deep, with the line 
laid 12 feet below the stream bed to safe- 
guard against damage from anchors of 
lake vessels. A pump station powered by 
a 400 hp electric motor will move the prod- 
ucts through the line at a maximum rate 
f 600 barrels an hour or about 14,000 
barrels a day 


The United States would be serving its 
best interests by purchasing more in Can- 
ada, O. H. Barrett, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. of Canada, told the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association convention in 
Los Angeles recently 

“For upon this,” declared Mr. Barrett, 
“depends Canada’s ability to close the gap 
in out-trading payments, her ability to buy 
more from you, her ability to adequately 
arm herself with you in the defense of this 
continent and to continue the development 
of a free and vigorous democracy on your 
most important northern border.” 

in oil and iron Canada has hit a fabu- 
lous “double jackpot,” Mr.* Barrett said, 
“In these great developments, Canadian- 
U.S. co-operationd and indeed partnership 
action, will play a significant part.” He 
referred to the building of the St. Law- 
rence waterway as a “great challenge 
which stands before us both.” 


T. M. Mayberry, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., was recently ap- 


pointed executive vice-president of that 
company 


Additional Tire Price Rises 


Prices of original equipment tires were 
advanced last month, the initial announce- 
ment being made on July 11 by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. and quickly fol- 
lowed by other tire manufacturers. The 
increases amounted to 8 to 10% for pas- 
sengers car tires, 124%2% for truck and bus 
tires, and 6% for farm tractor and imple- 
ment casings. These increases were the 
first advance in original equipment tires 
since last January, when a 5% increase 
was instituted. It was estimated that the 
new prices of original equipment tires 
would add about $4.00 per car for the 
popular makes. Firestone again set an in- 
dustry pattern on July 18 when it an- 
nounced additional increases of 5 to 742% 
on replacement tires. Replacement passen- 
ger tires were increased 5%, standard 
truck tires 5%, tractor and farm imple- 
ment tires 5%, special truck and bus and 
off-the-road_ tires 714%, industrial solid 
tires 714%, and synthetic rubber tubes 
5%. The new increase lifts the price of 
Firestone’s first line 6.00-16 passenger tire, 
for example, from $16.20 to $17.00, plus 
excise taxes. The increase in replacement 
tire prices is the second this year on pas- 
senger tires and the third on bus and truck 
tires. Most companies cited the steadily 
increasing prices of natural rubber as the 
reason for the adjusted prices 
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Goodrich has added manufacturing 
equipment at its local plant for the manu- 
facture of off-the-road tires. The equip- 
ment was installed and schedules ex- 
panded as a result of growing demand for 
off-the-road tires from Western construc- 
tion, mining and logging industries, ac- 
cording to L. R. Keltner, plant manager 
A slight increase in employment at the 
factory is anticipated as a result of the 
new schedules. 


Fred G. Rumball, director of purchas- 
ing on the West Coast for the Ford Motor 
Co., died at his home in Los Angeles on 
July 30, following a heart attack. He was 
52 years of age. Mr. Rumball was well 
known to many rubber manufacturers in 
this area, having worked closely with sev- 
eral of them on Ford’s numerous require- 
ments. A native of London, Ont., Canada, 
Mr. Rumball came to Southern California 
in 1940 after a sales career that took him 
into every state. His father and one 
daughter survive. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. has opened 
a new building, said to cost approximately 
$335,000, which houses a general shipping 
department, sales office and warehouse. 
The 50,000 square foot structure has about 
twice the space of the one formerly leased 
by the company in the city. About a dozen 
new employees have been hired for the 
warehouse and sales office. 
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A new Nitrile Rubber produced 


i, by the low-temperature process in the 


joie POLYMER CORPORATION PLANT 


e High Tensile Strength in Sarnia. 
e Oil Resistant 
e Age Resistant : 


e Flex Resistant 
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A. B. Cowdery 


4. B. Cowdery, associated with the 
Barrett Division of the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation from 1902 until his 
official retirement from active business in 
January, 1948, died at his home in Har- 
Mass., on July 9, following a 
weeks earlier. He 
Mr. Cowdery, for 
many years in charge of sales of all Bar- 
rett rubber chemicals and compounding 
ingredients, started with the company 
when it was still customary to pile boxes 
and drums of chemicals in the back of a 
horse-drawn wagon and literally peddle 
them from factory to factory. There were 
few rubber factories in existence at the 
time, especially those in the New England 
area, at which Mr. Cowdery’s horse-and- 
wagon was not a familiar sight. One of 
Mr. Cowdery’s duties with Barrett was to 
“break in” new rubber salesmen. Although 
Il and practically inactive for many years, 
he did not “officially” retire from Barrett 
until January, 1948. His widow and one 


wichport, 
stroke suffered three 


was 78 years of 
“} 


son survive 


William C. Bainbridge 


William C. Bainbridge, associated with 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New York 7, 
N.Y., since 1906, died on July 5 at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 66 years 
old. Mr. Bainbridge was recognized as one 
of the devel pers of ce rtified food colors. 
He was graduated from Brooklyn Poly- 
technic where he later served as 
an instr 1 chemical engineering. Mr 
Bainbridge wa author of many scien- 
tific works, and a member of many scien- 
tific and fraternal organizations. His wife 


and daughter survive 


Paige B. L’Hommedieu 
Paige B L’Hommedieu, a_ retired 
Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N.J., died on July 4 at his 

Township, N. J. He 
was 74 years old. Previous to his associ- 
ation hnson & Johnson, Mr. 
L’Hommedieu had been associated with 
he U. S. Rubber Co. Born in Cuyahoga 


executive of 


home in Piscataway 


the 
Falls, Ohio, he was a charter member of 
Rotary Club and a 
American 
‘Revolution, His wife and two sons 


the New Brunswick 


member of the Sons of the 


SUrVIVE 


Marvin Sherman 


Marvin Sherman, general sales manager 
of the Youngs Rubber Corp., Trenton 9, 
N. J., died in Groton, Conn., on July 20. 
He was 55 years old. Mr. Sherman joined 
the Youngs organization 18 years ago as a 
sale sman al d became 
ager in 1947, His wife, a son and a daugh- 
ter survive, 


general sales man- 


James Fairbairn 


James Fairbairn, formerly chairman of 
the council of the Rubber Growers Associ- 
ation in England and one of the pioneers 
of the rubber cultivation industry in the 
Dutch East Indies, died at his home in 
London on June 7 at the age of 77. Born 
in Edinburgh, Mr. Fairbairn was edu- 
cated at the Royal High School. He occu- 
pied many high positions in the rubber 
world at one time or another, including 
the vice-chairmanship of the United Ser- 
dang Rubber Plantations, Ltd., and a 
member of the board of directors of both 
Rubber Roadways, Ltd., and Deli Estates 
Engineering and General Union, Ltd. He 
was also a director of the British Rubber 
Development Board, serving for a time 
as chairman. Mr. Fairbairn was a_ gen- 
erous patron of many charitable organ- 
izations. His second wife survives 


Dr. Otto A. Beeck 


Dr. Otto August Beeck, associate direc 
tor of research for the Shell Development 
Co. at Emeryville, Calif., died on July 
5 in the family car as his wife was driv- 
ing him to a physician’s office. He was 
45 years old. Born in Stettin, Germany, 
Dr. Beeck Shell in 1933, after 
teaching at the California Institute of 
Technology. Before that, he taught at the 
Danzig Institute of Technology where 
he received his degrees in engineering and 
physics. In recent years, Dr. Beeck had 
lectured at Western Reserve University 
and Ohio State University. He also served 
“The Journal of 
and advisory councillor 


joined 


as associate editor of 
Applied Physics,” 
for the American Institute of Physics. His 
widow, Kisa well-known 
sculptor 


Bee ck, is a 


Bertrand J. Yeaton 


Bertrand J. Yeaton, assistant to the 
treasurer of the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., New York 4, N. Y., died of a heart 
ailment on August 1, at the Sunnyside 
Hospital, West New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 
He was 59 years old. Born in Peoria, IIl., 
Mr. Yeaton began his career with the 
Aluminum Co. of America and later be- 
came plant manager of the American 
Brass foundry at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y. He also was former treasurer of 
the General 
Japan. He leaves his wife and son 


Motors overseas agency in 


George E. Whitelam 


George Edward Whitelam, former vice- 
president of the old Fisk Rubber Corpora 
tion of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
lando, Florida, on June 27 at the age of 


69, He and Mrs. Whitelam had lived in 


Orlando since his retirement in 1940 


died in Or 


DuPont Rulan Plastic Insulation 

Rulan, a high quality plastic electrical 
insulation which will not support com- 
bustion, has been developed by the 
Polychemicals Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. Wil- 
mington 98, Del. The product is now 
available in commercial quantities and 
is being offered to the wire and cable 
industries. Its electrical properties are 
comparable to, though not the equiva- 
lent of polyethylene. Rulan has a power 
factor, over a wide range of frequencies, 
of 0.002, as compared with 0.0002 for 
polyethylene. Its dielectric constant 
2.7 compares with that of less than 
for polyethylene. The new plastic in- 
sulation is non-tracking and retains its 
electrical properties after immersion in 
water for long periods at elevated tem- 
peratures. Its low temperature proper- 
ties may be classified as excellent and 


of 
25 


its mechanical properties as good. Rulan 
plastic may be extruded on to wire at 
high speeds and may also be injection 
molded, 


Zinc Oxide Output Increased 


Production of zine oxide in May totaled 
19,688 tons, an increase of 7 per cent above 
April output, according to the Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Department of the Interior 
Stocks of zine oxide on May 31—highest 
since September, 1949—were 15,743 tons 
compared with 15,644 tons on April 30 
Production of lead-free zine oxide rose 
7 per cent to 14,352 tons. Leaded zine 
oxide output totaled 5,336 tons, an & per 
cent gain over April and the highest pro- 
duction since March, 1948, when the total 
was 7,005 tons. A 14 per cent increase in 
oxide shipments in May brought the total 
to 19,589 tons, the highest monthly level 
since August, 1948. Sales of lead-free 
oxide were 14,442 tons and of leaded zine 
oxide 5,147 tons compared with 13,836 
tons of lead-free oxide and 6,374 tons of 
leaded zinc oxide sold in August, 1948. 








Harry P. Bowra 

Harry P. 
representative of 

Canada, Ltd., and 


Bowra, for many years a 
Fritzsche Brothers of 
since October, 1948, 
manager of the Boston, Mass. office of 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 11, 
N.Y., passed away on June 26 at the 
Peter Pent Brigham Hospital in Boston 
Mr. Bowra was 38 years old. Services and 
interment were in Paterson, N.J. He is 
survived by his wife and mother. 


Charles A. Thomas 


Charles A. Thomas, retired vice presi 
dent and secretary of the S. S. Whit 
Dental Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 5, 
Penna., died on July 5 at his home in 
nearby Bywood. He was 56 years old. 
Mr. Thomas was a member of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the Union League. His wife and two 


sons survive. 
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PARACRIL is the name of the buna N-type rubber that Enjay has 
been marketing for several years. Its inherent resistance to oil, 
air, water, heat, cold, and time is well known. 

Versatile Paracril is ideal for flexible parts subject to heavy 
abrasive wear, extremes of hot and cold, and the destructive 
action of oils and fats. Combined with vinyl resins, Paracril 
imparts all-weather serviceability to hose covers. 

You will find other advantages to using PARACRIL— quick and 
economical delivery from conveniently located warehouses, quality 
and uniformity of product, and cheerful technical cooperation. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 135 Clarendon St., Boston 17, Mass., 125 Broad St., Elizabeth 4, N. J., 


221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. WAREHOUSES: Chicago, Ill. Akron, Ohio. Elizabeth, 


N. J. Baton Rouge, La. Los Angeles, Calif. 


A FEW INDUSTRIES NOW USING PARACRIL: Petroleum + Railroad - Textile « Automotive « 
Aircraft « Household Appliances « Printing. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST 51st STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Pioneers in chemicals from petroleum: 
Additives, Alcohols, Esters, Ketones, Rubbers and Plastics 
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PARACRIL 





The special rubber that 
resists oil, air, water, heat, 
cold and time. 








anvance VISTAC +] 


makes new friends fast 


VistTac #1 is a premium grade synthetic 
hydrocarbon plasticizer offered by 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp. — 
longtime suppliers to the rubber and 
plastics field. Vistac #1 costs less than 
any virgin rubber and confers a series of 


advantages. 


ably good compatability 
s.Here are exam- 
and benefits - - - 


it exhibits not 9 
and aging characteristic 
ples of specific effects 





When Compounding Advance Vistac #1 
e' 





improves processing 


RECLAIM 
x-life, color re- 


: f 
imparts fe rocessing ease 


tention & p 





provides splicing tack 


e . reased load- 
perents ee fex-tife 


ing; better 








produced con- 


adhesives are Advance 


-sensitive , > 
7 ey aoe economically wit 
si 
istac +1. 
a anufacturing —, 
llows increased loading, 


aster extrusion. 


| rubber ™ 
«tie 
smoother, f 


* In genero’ 
Advance Vista 
faster milling; 





Actual plant experience is the basis of this 
information. We’re confident this effective, eco- 


nomical plasticizer will please you. Try it. 


ASK FOR FREE BOOKLETS and SAMPLES. Our technical literature 
discusses with direct, positive statements, properties and practi- 
cal applications of Advance Vistac +1. You are welcome to 
copies and samples. 

iSk 


1DVANCE 


ilways have time to be friendly. 
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4 
Advance 


245 Fifth Avenue 


SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New York 16,N. Y. 


e e @ « Tear out and use This Coupon « « « @ 


Please send: Vistae literature []; Sample separately described [] 
Name 

Firm 

Address 


City 
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Atlas Type XW Weather-Ometer 


A new Weather-Ometer, called the Type XW, has 
been introduced by the Atlas Electric Devices Co., 361 
West Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. According to the 
company, the Type XW is a completely redesigned and 
modernized version of the Model X-1-A into which have 


been incorporated many new features employed for the 
first time in any weathering inachine as well as many 
features that have made the company’s Twin) Are 
Weather-Ometer so well-known for automatic control 
of test conditions. 

The source of radiation in the Type NW is a Sun 
shine Carbon Are of the open-flame, motor-driven type 
whose radiation at the specimens very closely approxi 
mates natural sunlight both as to intensity and spectral 
distribution. The are, accommodating three pairs of 
carbon electrodes, automatically shifts from one pair to 
another as the carbons are consumed, thus providing for 
a continuous burning time of 16 to 18 hours per trim of 
carbons. The Corex D. filter panes are mounted in a 
new, more convenient type hoider designed to eliminate 
the possibility of unfiltered radiation reaching the speci 
mens. The lamp is mounted in a fixed position and is 
rotated through 180°, providing easy access to all parts 
of the lamp for retrimming and servicing and thus elim 
inating all overhead arches, cables, pulleys and counter 
weights. After trimming, the are will operate con 
tinuously without attention until the carbons are con 
sumed, at which time a limit switch automatically shuts 
down the entire machine. 

Specimen temperatures, over a wide range, are auto 
matically maintained throughout the test at the value 
selected by the operator. This is accomplished by ro 
tating the specimens around the constant light source at 
a fixed distance, and by uniformly removing excess heat 
from all specimens by assuring a constant volume of air 
at a constant temperature. The constant volume of air 
is provided by a blower unit which is in continuous op 
eration. Constant temperature of air is maintained by 
a system of ducts and an air mixing valve at the point 
where air enters the insulated chamber. The air mixing 
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foam 
rubber 
lasts 
longer... with the new* 


non-staining, non-discoloring 


ANTIOXIDANT 2246 


Give longer life to foam rubber with Calco’s new 
ANTIOXIDANT 2246, the most active, non-staining, non-discoloring 
antioxidant ever developed. 


A white crystalline powder, ANTIOXIDANT 2246 shows the 

lowest net cost for equivalent or better aging qualities 

than any other product of this classification now on the market. 

It gives excellent results in white or light-colored rubber products. 


Write for the Technical Bulletin on ANTIOXIDANT 2246. 


AMERICAN Ganamid company 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK. NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, 
Akron, Ohio «+ Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & Meyer of 
Chicago, Chicago, ill. » H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. « H. M. Royal Inc., 
Trenton, N.J. « In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Now... Measure Latex Flow 
without Seal Pots ! 


You get rid of seal pot difficulties, once and for all, 
when you measure the flow of latex or similarly 
troublesome fluids with the Foxboro d/p Cell! By 
installing this unique differential pressure trans- 
mitter, one leading rubber manufacturer realized 
an 83% reduction in instrument cleaning and 
maintenance costs. This saving, alone, will repay 
the cost of his d/p Cell installation within the first 
year! In addition, production losses due to down- 
time for instrument maintenance are practically 
eliminated. 


The reason why the d/p Cell needs no seal pots 
is the essentially-zero displacement of its measur- 
ing element. Other features: uses no mercury; 
compact and easy to install; Type 316 S.S. con- 
struction. Thousands in use on all types of fluids! 


Write for detailed Bulletin 420 describing the 
revolutionary d/p Cell! The Foxboro Company, 
256 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


OXBOR 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


valve is driven by a modulating motor actuated by the 
thermostat; this arrangement automatically proportions 
and mixes the proper amounts of warm air from the test 
chamber and cooler air from the room thus eliminating 
variations due to room temperature. 

The conveniently located control panel of the Type 
XW contains all control and indicating instruments, in 
cluding an ammeter and voltmeter, voltage adjusting 
switch, voltmeter switch and are current regulating 
mechanism. The actual number of hours of are opera- 
tion are indicated on a running time meter, while a cycle 
meter automatically controls the interval and duration of 
the periods of light only, light with spray and spray 
only. A time switch enables the operator to set the ma- 
chine for automatic shut-down for any predetermined 
time between 1 to 24 hours. 

The capacity of the Type XW model is 54 specimens 
—each measuring 3 by 9 inches. According to Atlas, 
the Type XW will meet all specifications calling for the 
Model X-1-A weathering unit. 


Wiltrim Model DF Trimmer 


A new high-speed, heavy-duty, rotary knife trimmer 
has been developed by the Wills Rubber Trimming D1- 
vision of Ferry Machine Co., Kent, Ohio. Called the 
Wiltrim Model DF-100, it is said to be an outstanding 
new design which embodies the best features of the 
earlier Models D, DE and DM plus new improvements. 


The new unit is ruggedly constructed of steel and cast 
iron, has solid one-piece shafts, is ball bearing equipped, 
and is grease sealed for life. Gears are scissor mounted, 
maintaining constant mesh, and are run in an oil bath. 
The lap and tension adjustment is fast, accurate and 
positive, and may be made without the use of tools 
Knives are the standard 2%-inch size. Selective cut 
ting speeds up to 1725 rpm are featured. The new 
Wiltrim Model DF-100 is available with attachments for 
circular trimming, flat work trimming or items with 
double and single flash. 
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TOUGH 


CUTTING JOBS MADE EASIER 


It’s advantages like 
these that make the 
“Black Rock” 4- 
KBW HYDRAU- 
LIC CRUDE RUB- 
BER CUTTER the 
machine to use for 
cutting baled crude 
rubber, wax, scrap 
tires, scrap fric- 
tion stock, rag 
rope and all mate- 
rials which can not 
be cut by ordinary 
means. 
© Fast— efficient —self 
contained, 
® No lubricants needed 
for cutting. 


® Automatic blade re- 
turn. 


Cutting eycle 9 sec- 
onds (Max. stroke). 
Knife opening 30” 
x 20”, 

Size 42% x 83. 
Height 97”. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


FINE BLACK 


b 


TOOLS 


tol e4 


MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn 


adway 


HAB-U-CO 


EMULSIONS 


RESIN 


they EXTEND and TACKIFY 
all TYPES of LIQUID LATICES 


_ SYNTHETIC or NATURAL (LATEX) 
(G. R. S.-NEOPRENE-NATURAL) 


Send Today 


FOR TECHNICAL DATA AND SAMPLES 
Available upon request. 
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You Can Get a 
(Cleangr 


Dusting Job 


A Campbell Soapstoner 
gives you a cleaner dusting 
operation, which means 
better working conditions 
and more production. 


IS IR <li, 


It’s air-tight, dust-proof 
and a streamlined space 
saver. A dust-proof bag 
loader is extra equipment, 
available if you wish. The 
Campbell Soapstoner sup- 
plies its own air—you don’t 
have to use factory air lines 
which are often moisture- 
laden. 


Campbell Model 
1404-8 


Soapstoner 


The Campbell is the first choice of many major 
companies. Write or wire for a quotation today. 


The FALLS ENGINEERING AND MACHINE CO. 


Se —s«1734 FRONT ST CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
Established 1917 





TOP quality 
TOP performance 


with LOWER production costs 


A PROVEN PRODUCT MANUFACTURED 
UNDER CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 


as EXTENDERS... 


they are used to replace a high percentage of the rubber 
content in Latex Cements, thus lowering costs. 


as TACKIFIERS... 


they are used to modify the degree of tackiness desired in 
the dry cement film. 

HAB-U-CO Resin Emulsions are light in color thus preclud- 
ing any undue staining or discoloration of cemented surfaces. 


Si 
HADLEY BROS.-UHL CO. 


514 CALVARY AVENUE>+ST. LOUIS 15, MO 








Do YOU 
aun ow 


Vhat iti possible 


TO GO THROUGH MANY HEATING SEASONS 
WITHOUT UNIT HEATER MAINTENANCE EX- 
PENSE, providing yours is a GRID installation? 
It’s possible, and being done by major rubber plants 
tigated and installed GRID equip- 





who have i 
ment. 


Lent alle (EX 


ne 
oS 33 aga 


easaass| 
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3 44434 possible 


zz - aoe ==3 E> because: 


oe en : 
= cast iron con- 
) GRID wae withstands 

corrosive fumes. 
CRO wide fin spacing facilitates easy 
cleaning. 


will withstand steam pressures up to 250 lbs., 
and is free of electrolysis. 


fins are cast integral with the steam chamber 
assuring even distribution of heat. It’s not poss- 
ible for GRID fins to come loose from the steam 


chamber to cause loss of heating efficiency. 
design incorporating proper fan sizes, motor 
speeds and outlet temperatures results in a prop- 
erly balanced os unit, especially when high steam 
pressures are used 


ie BLAST COILS 


For outside air, drying, process work, 
GRID Blast Coils have the same 
high efficiency as GRID Unit Heat- 


ers . . . no tortuous air passages 


It's Y 


. freedom of expansion with com- 
plete absence of ruptures, strains, 
or warping .. . open design for easy 
cleaning ..- not affected by atmos- 


pheric conditions. 


e 
today GRID systems of 
high pressure unit heaters, 
blast coils, and radiation ... . the 
answer to maintenance-free heating in 
the rubber industry. 


today for a com: 
plete GRID story 
on maintenance- 


ime’ D. J. MURRAY 
Saaee MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Robinson Metering Pump 


\ new metering pump expressly designed for use with 
latex or rubber solutions has recently been developed by 
Edward E. Robinson, Inc., 95 Park Ave., Nutley 10, 
N.J. It is a thermostatic: ally controlled gear type pump 
which forcibly ejects predetermined uniform amounts 
of latex or solutions, single ejections ranging from the 


barest minimum up to two full gallons. The highest dis 
charge rate of the unit is 88 ejections per minute with 
an accuracy of plus or minus 3%. The amount to be 
metered is pre-set in a matter of seconds to any of 20 
different settings. No tools or particular skills are re 
quired in changing settings. The pump can be equipped 
with an explosion-proof motor so that solvent operations 
can be handled without hazard. Highly viscous com- 
pounds can be handled without heating. The unit, illus 
trated herewith, carries its own storage tank, but can be 
connected directly to large-size storage tanks if desired. 
Automatic timing mechanisms can be readily attached 


and production is recorded by a counter which is stand 
ard equipment. 





non-staiming ? 
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SEE PAGE 510 














Reduce Accidents 
Like This With the New 


Get the Answers 
with 
FEDERAL 
GAGES 


Federal Bench-Type and Port- } = will find that thenew 


able Gages are designed to Thropp Hydraulic Brake 
BENCH-TYPE, MODEL 57-81 meet the —_— ——— re- will stop the travel of in- 
Graduated .001”, range uirements 0: our indust i in- 
1.000", Throat depth 20" "They're built rugged to wae — rolls almost in 


stand day-by-day handling. 
Furnished, if required, with They can be applied to any 
weights and anvil diameters to UP existing mill or calender in 
meet society standards. Many yourplant. Wewillbeglad 
other types available. Write for to send you complete in- 


catalog. Federal Products stallation data on request. 


Corp., 1102 Eddy St., Prov- 
idence 1, R. I. 

PORTABLE, MODEL 22P | 2 3 e oi 

communccnr EDERAL wx L pthecsssnne.'* tele 


-500”, Throat depth 2”. 








a NEW FOREMOST waste cutter 


This latest FOREMOST cutter features the exc/u- Other Features: 


sive twin-knife arrangement that cuts waste 


without tearing and permits equally efficient 7 —Belt Driven 
4 
~ 





cutting of warm or cold stocks. Powered with a —Air Cooled 


| hp motor, and with a capacity up to 150 
pounds per hour, this model can be used to —Cuts Down to '/g" Mesh 


outs 3% wy —Uniform Size Particles 
—Practically Dust-Free Operation 
Foam Rubber —Requires Area Only I' x 1!/,' 
Sponge Rubber Y Ae —Economical 
Rubber Thread 
Rubber E e 
Plastics 
— FOREMOST makes a complete line 
7 cae of gyratory screens, waste cutting 
Leather and grinding equipment. Our engi- 
e neering department welcomes your 
Suitable for laboratory use or actual production, where it can be pa So —_ 


mounted beside a press or injection molding machine for cutting bag 
sprues, gates, runners, and overflow for immediate re-use. material grinding system. 


caiea FOREMOST MACHINE BUILDERS, INC. 


and 


Grinding 82-31 51st Avenue Elmhurst, L. I., 
Equipment <4 
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For MORE than Half 
a Century the name 
COULTER has meant | 
MORE in higher 
quality cuttings... 
MORE IN GREATER 
PRODUCTION. So 
much MORE that... 






Men who Know 
PRODUCTION MACHINES 
Choose 





Cutting Heels at 
high speed produc- 
tion or short runs. 


MODEL A-2 
Cutting Multiple 3 a2 
Heels, Half and Full 7 
Soles with stock 
grain. 


MODEL A-3 
Cutting Multiple 
Heels and Taps with 
or across stock 
grain. 


MODEL A-2s 

(Not illustrated) 
Cutting across 
grain of stock. 





COULTER PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Duplimatic Injection Molder 


Differing from ordinary molders in employing a two- 
sided, self-positioning lower mold section, the Duplimatic 
Injection Molder produced by the Moslo Machinery 
Co., 2443 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio, is so de- 
signed that one half of the mold can be cleared and 
reloaded while the other half is engaged in the molding 





| 
' 
' 
t 
cycle. The lower mold section, twice the size of the 


upper, has a complete duplicate set of cavities, and is 
mounted on an automatic positioning bed. 

In starting, one half of the lower mold section is ex- 
posed to ready access by the operator. The injection and 
clamping head has a compact vertical cross-section which 
allows generous clearance at each side. This makes it 
possible to quickly and carefully load the insert parts 
in the idle set of cavities. Inserts can be locked securely, 
for accurate alignment, and to prevent dislocation that 
might damage the mold. 

As soon as all inserts are placed and locked, the oper- 
ator presses two control buttons, which shift the mold 
and set the automatic cycle in action. The mold can 
never be closed unless both hands are in the safety 
position. Hydraulic action moves the lower section into 
position, the loaded cavities accurately aligned with the 
upper section. The mold is closed; an injection charge, 
carefully metered, is shot and timed. The timing, pres 
sure and quantity of plastic in the charge are all ac- 
curately adjustable through easily accessible controls. 


Production of a new, improved Speed Control Valve 
for use on pneumatic cylinders has been announced 
by the Hannifin Corp., Chicago 24, Ill. The new valve 
employs a guided poppet of ample diameter to allow 
full, pipe-size flow toward the cylinder. It provides 
metered flow away from the cylinder by means of a 
large-diameter, tapered valve stem which is threaded to 
permit sensitive adjustment from 0 cfm to maximum 
capacity. 
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Osese™ BRAND 

Et Since 1849 

Cementing & Vulcanizing 
Tools 


Se gee Nee eee Eee %, 


HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS — 

Scores of standard tools carried in stock for working 

rubber, leather, plastics, paper, cement, etc. Special 
ls made to your order. Also—steel letters, figures 

stamps, dies and molds. Explain the job, we'll sug 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 


141A Brewery St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 











= 
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PE 4 


With High Speed Dise Cutting 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity 
Section Up to 3” by 414”—Length 


1,” to 4”. 
UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 


Long Distance Phone Call 


MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 








Largest Conveyor Belt Press in the World 
35' by 9'—total pressure 7800 tons 
G. Siempelkamp & Co., Maschinenfabrik, Krefeld, (Germany) 
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Nea, STANLEY 


0.99 SPONGE OR FOAM 


RUBBER CUTTER 


SN py 





. +. cuts up to 4 thick 
at speeds up to 
30 ft. a minute! 








A brand new electric tool designed by Stanley that 
puts cutting of sponge and foam type rubber on a pro- 
duction basis. Saves time and material. 

Follows any line or templet, inside or outside—straight 
cuts, curves and angles — with hairline precision. No 
concave edges, no torn or ragged work. 

Light weight (only 4 lbs.). The duplex handle permits 
easy handling on all operations. Girl operators like it. 
No. 99 Sponge Rubber Cutter operates on either A.C. 
or D.C. Blades are made of alloy steel for long life and 
are easily replaceable. 

Save material, save time with the new Stanley Sponge 
Rubber Cutter No. 99. Ask your supply house, or write 
for folder. Stanley Electric Tools, 562 Myrtle St., New 
Britain, Conn. 





[ STANLEY J 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





HARDWARE + TOOLS + ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING «+ STEEL 
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| BOOKS 
| 
| Advances in Colloid Science: Vol. III. Edited by H. Mark 


and E. J. W. Verwey. Published by Interscience Publish- 
ers, Inc, 215 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 6x9 in. 
384 pp. $7.50. 


This is the third in a series of volumes intended to pro- 
vide a medium in which recent significant discoveries or 
advances in colloid science, either experimental or theoretical, 
would be presented in a comprehensive and unified fashion. 
Several of these developments were covered in the first 
volume issued in 1942 (see RusBperR Ace, Feb., 1942, p 384). 
The second volume, issued in 1946 (see Rupper AGE, May, 
1946, p. 220), was devoted to a field of special and actual in- 
terest at that time, i.e., the analysis and characterization of the 
rubbery state, the volume being subtitled “Scientific Progress 
in the Field of Rubber and Synthetic Elastomers.” This third 
volume covers a series of topics and gives an approximate 
cross-section through those branches of colloid science that 
have grown rapidly or shown unexpected developments dur- 
ing the last few years. A fourth volume is in preparation 

The current work covers seven specific subjects, each prepared 
by experts in the field and complete with bibliographies. These 
subjects and their authors are: (1) Atomic Forces and Adsorp- 
tion, by J. H. De Boer; (2) Surface Chemistry and Colloids, 
by A. E. Alexander; (3) Quantitative Interpretation of the 
Electrophoretic Velocity of Colloids, by J. Th. G. Overbeek; 
(4) Lyogels, by E. A. Hauser; (5) Ultracentrifugal Sedimen- 
tation of Polymolecular Substances, by Per-Olof Kinell and 
| Bengt G. Ranby; (6) Fatigue Phenomena in High Polymers, 
by J. H. Dillon; (7) Flotation, by Strathmore R. B. Cooke. 

\ subject index is included. 


Standards on Rubber Products: 1950. Published by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Penna. 6x9 in. 652 pp. $4.75. 


This latest edition of A.S.T.M. standards, issued through 
the work of Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rubberlike 
Products, includes all of the standard and tentative test 
methods and specifications pertaining to rubber products. An 
idea of the coverage of the rubber standards can be secured 
from the following list, the number of standards applicable 
being indicated in the parentheses: Processibility Tests (3), 
Chemical Tests of Vulcanized Rubber (4), Physical Tests of 
Vulcanized Rubber (21), Aging and Weathering Tests (8), 
Low Temperature Tests (5), Automotive and Aeronautical 
Rubber (7), Hose and Belting (5), Tape (3), Electrical Pro- 
tective Equipment (6), Rubber-Coated Fabrics (3), Insu- 
lated Wire and Cable (13), Hard Rubber (3), Latex Foam, 
Sponge and Expanded Cellular Rubber (2), Rubber Cements 
(2), Rubber Latices (2), Packing Materials (2), Non-Rigid 
Plastics (10), Electrical Tests (4), Nornenclature and Defini- 
tions (4). Many of the specifications and tests included have 
been reviewed recently by the society. 

7 


Standards on Electrical Insulating Materials: 1950. Pub- 
lished by the American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 6x9 in. 670 pp. $4.85. 


Compiled by A.S.T.M. Committee D-9, this book includes 
all of the standard and tentative test methods and specifi- 
cations pertaining to electrical insulating materials, Included 
are 16 standards for insulating fabrics and textile materials, 
8 on rubber tape and electrical protective equipment, 5 on 
plastics, 11 on mineral oils, 6 on insulating shellac and varn- 
ish, 2 on solid filling and treating compounds, and 5 on 
insulating papers. Many of the specifications and tests have 
been revised recently by the society 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Physical Chemistry of High Polymeric Systems. (Second 
Edition). By H. Mark and A. V. Tobolsky. Published 
by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. 6x9 in. 506 pp. $6.50. 

So much progress has been made in most branches of 
polymer science since publication of the first edition of this 
work in 1940 (see Rusper Ace, Dec., 1940, p. 198), that the 
authors deemed it advisable to expand and amend the text. 
Some indication as to how much progress has been made in 
the interim is given by the fact that this new edition, which 
has been completely revised, is augmented by an additional 
150 pages, 56 figures, and 13 tables. Like the first edition, 
the current work presents a condensed selection of the basic 
facts of the physical chemistry of macromolecules. The 
chapters on molecular structure are followed by a treatment 
of the present concept of intra-and intermolecular forces 
Since the thermodynamic and kinematic behavior of polymer 
solutions and the mechanical properties of polymers have 
come under intensive investigation in the past ten years, 
the chapters on these subjects include far more detailed 
information than the corresponding chapters in the first edi- 
tion. The book has 13 chapters in all and includes both 
author and subject indexes. 

e 

Classified Directory of Wisconsin Manufacturers: 1950-51. 
Published by the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, 
633 North Water St., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 6x9 in. 800 pp 
$10.00. 

The latest edition of this directory provides accurate infor- 
mation on more than 4,500 Wisconsin firms engaged in 
every conceivable type of industry. The current edition is 
divided into five major sections, including an alphabetical 
list of manufacturers, a geographical list of manufacturers, 
a products index section, an index of brands made in Wis- 
consin, and a list of Wisconsin canneries. It is the tenth 
edition to be issued since publication of the directory was be- 
gun in 1921 and is said to be the most complete edition 
compiled to date. 

e 

Solid Fatty Acids. Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 84% x11 in. 12 pp. 

Complete information on_ specifications, characteristics 
such as stability, composition, quality, uniformity and their 
effect on finished products utilizing fatty acids is included 
in this bulletin. Other factors such as processing methods 
and packaging are also covered by the comprehensive re- 
port. The bulletin is illustrated with photographs, charts, 
graphs and drawings. 
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SEE PAGE 510 


BLISTER 
TROUBLE? 


SOLKA FLOC IS THE REMEDY! 


Solka Floc in the compound can 
reduce blistering significantly. The 
addition of 10 to 20 parts of this 
finely divided wood cellulose to 
the rubber is the generally estab- 
lished practice in rubber flooring, 
soling and similar fields. 


Perhaps you can profit by this 
broad experience. For further in- 


formation write to: 


BROWN COMPANY 


[auauny] 
FOREMOST PRODUCERS [ye PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES. 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. * 

465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S. DEARBORN STREET, 

CHICAGO 3, ILL, * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL, * 

BROW N CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
MILLS: BERLIN, N. H. 
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VEGETABLE 
OILS 


ysTITULES 


o> 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 


|REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Handbook of Material Handling with Industrial Trucks. 
Electric Industrial Truck Association, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 40, Penna. 8%x11 in. 72 pp. $1.00. 


Divided into four sections, this handbook contains: (1) 
The Evaluation of Industrial Truck Handling; (2) Material 
Handling Management, with sub-sections devoted to the 
preparation and use of flow process charts, handling opera- 
tions in production, handling in storage, the use of unit 
loads in storage, with layouts, commodity and capacity 
factors, etc.; (3) The Organization of an Industrial Truck 
System and (4) Practical Truck Engineering. Sections of 
the handbook describe the different types of industrial 
trucks in use, their integration of operation with other ma- 
terial handling systems; unit load determinations and _ pat- 
terns; how to charge and how to change storage batteries; 
how to keep battery records; how to measure handling costs; 
routing and dispatching methods, and how to train industrial 
truck operators. Different types of skids, pallets and other 
load carriers are illustrated and described. The handbook 
also contains pictures showing actual applications of in- 
dustrial trucks in handling and storage operations in the 
rubber and other industries. 


Rubber in Aircraft. By T. L. Garner and J. F. Powell. Pub- 
lished by the British Rubber Development Board, Market 
Buildings, Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England. 5% x 814 
in. 72 pp. 

This is one of the most comprehensive treatises on the 
numerous applications of rubber in aircraft which has yet 
been compiled. It contains ten chapters, as follows: (1) 
Rubber as an Engineering Material; (2) Rubber Process- 
ing; (3) Airplane Tires; (4) De-Icing Equipment; (5) Hy- 
draulic Applications and Oil Seals; (6) Insulation Suspen 
sion; (7) Hose and Tubing; (8) Fuel Tanks; (9) Miscellan- 
eous Uses; (10) Conclusion. The booklet contains numerous 
photographs and schematic drawings, and also includes a 
list of suggested references for further reading. Its value is 
enhanced by the inclusion of a subject index. Copies are 
available without cost on written request to the British 
Rubber Development Board. 


Rating Employee and Supervisory Performance. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 192 pp. $3.75. 


How to rate subordinates and how to evaluate other men’s 
ratings of those they supervise are explained in this manual of 
merit-rating techniques. Principles and procedures detailed in the 
manual apply to a wide variety of industrial, white collar and 
professional employees in both large and small companies. The 
guide is designed to increase the effectiveness of present rating 
systems, and can be used as a blueprint for redesigning a pro- 
gram or for setting up an entirely new one. Fourteen authorities 
are represented in this manual which draws from the best mate- 
rial so far published by the AMA on the subject. A specially 
prepared section reproduces 26 selected merit-rating forms in 
current use in business and industry, and analyzes the various 
approaches generally utilized in evaluating personnel. 

e 


Thermolator for Mold Temperature Control. Industrial 
Mfg. Corp., 31 East Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind. 8! 
x11 in. 8 pp 
Designed features of the Thermolator, a temperature control 

instrument intended for use in the thermoplastic molding field, 
are outlined in this booklet. The principles involved in the con 
trol of heat are explained. The booklet also offers suggested 
methods for keeping records of mold temperatures. Photographs 
provide several views of the Thermolator. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Robinson Mixers. (Catalog No. 32F). Mercer-Robinson Co., 
Inc., 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 8% x11 in. 24 pp. 
The compar?’s lines of horizontal mixers or blenders, 

brush sifters, and vertical liquid and semi-mass mixers are 

illustrated and described in this catalog. Specifications are 
offered for each of the units discussed, including capacities, 
horsepower requirements, shipping weight, speed agitator, 
height and depth along edge, etc. Among the specific units 
discussed are horizontal batch mixers, heavy duty mixers 
with belt or motor drives, trowel type mixers, straight 
brush sifters, twin shaft mixers, continuous mixers, prism 
mixers and vertical liquid types. 

a 


Photo Electric Amplifiers. (Catalog No. 550). De-Tec-Tronic 
Laboratories, Inc., 1227 North Clark St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
814 x ll in. 8 pp. 

Thirty-three items of photo-electric equipment and acces- 
sories for industrial applications including production con- 
trol, counting, boiler and ventilating smoke detectors, 
burglar and warning devices are illustrated and described 
in this catalog. Specifications are offered for each of the 
units together with information as to the different uses to 
which the unit may be put. Other factors discussed for 
each of the units includes the amplifier, controls, indicators, 
wiring, operating voltage, size, etc 

a 


Falk Speed Reducers. (Engineering Bulletin No. 1105). Falk 

Corp., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 842 x11 in. 16 pp. 

The company’s new concentric shaft speed reducer—Type 
C—is described and illustrated in this bulletin. Horsepower 
rating tables are offered as are torque capacity tables. Other 
information provided includes minimum sprocket diameters, 
maximum overhung loads, weights, oil capacities and dimen- 
sions. A special section of the bulletin is devoted to method 
of selection. Here is explained the manner in which a re 
ducer may be selected by horsepower or by torque. Serv- 
ice factors are also considered in the bulletin which features 
cutaway drawings, photographs, tables and charts. 

e 


Tygon Corrosion-Resistant Paint. (Bulletin No. 712). U.S 

Stoneware Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 842 x 11 in. 12 pp. 

The chemical resistance characteristics of Tygon Paint are 
presented in one section of this new bulletin which also 
itemizes recommended primers and surface treatments. The 
bulletin offers, in addition, condensed technical data on the 
paints and other interesting and informative details 
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LACQUERS 





SEE PAGE 510 
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All dressed up and 


no place to go? 


Our business is proving how wrong that is... 
if your product is “all dressed up” with the right 
finish, it’s bound to go places.. The right finish 
means greater durability, a more attractive ap- 
pearance, and greater usefulness — which all adds 
up to empty dealers’ shelves and greater customer 
satisfaction. 


We say the right finish because what’s right 
for one product is likely to be dead wrong for 
another. Our chemists work hand-in-hand with the 
manufacturer to discover the specific finish to do 
the specific job. 

A leading source of durable finishes for the rub- 
ber industry, Stanley has also perfected VINYL 
INKS for rotogravure and silk-screen printing, 
ORGANOSOLS for fabric or paper coatings, 
PLASTISOLS for moulding or coating. 


Our emphasis at Stanley on “Special finishes 
for special applications” has already helped many 
manufacturers to build sales; we’d like to help 
build yours. Write us about your finishing needs 
today: The Stanley Chemical Company, East 
Berlin Conn. 
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MARKETS 


Natural Rubber 


Natural rubber prices continued their 
spiraling trend since our last repor. (July 
6), with the price of spot rubber reaching 

of 64.50 cents on August 8. The 

33.75 cents, was reached 

representing a differential of 

30.75 cents. The average price of spot 

rubber for July was 39.10 cents based on 

20 trading This compares with an 
average of 30.92 cents for June. 

\ sharp break in the rising price pat- 
tern during the past few days gave rise to 
speculation that the peak price level had 
been reached. There is substantial evi- 
dence that the squeeze which has existed 
in nearby rubber is diminishing. 

Lately, there have been increased offer- 
ings of rubber afloat. It is also likely that 
the Government will come to the aid of 
manufacturers who do not have the neces- 
sary raw materials to fill Government 
orders. There is also the probability that 
a revised R-1 order will be promulgated 
restricting the use of natural. 

The margin requirements for rubber on 
the New York Commodity Exchange were 
raised twice during the period, on July 2 
and on August 7. Margin requirements 
on regular rubber futures were raised from 
$1,500 to $2,500 to $5,000. On hedging 
operations, margins were increased from 
$1,000 to $1,500 on July 27, and increased 

August 7. Straddle 
from $00 to 


days 


again to $2,500 on 
operations were advanced 


$700 and last to $1,200. 
T, 


iF outside mar- 


follow : 


y's ( tations on the 


ket, Le Singapore, 


Outside Market 


oked Sheets: 


London Market 
Standard Smoked Sheets) 


Singapore Market 
Standard Smoked Sheets) 


40.03 - 40.36 


Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types-Per Pound) 
Butaprene NF 
Butaprene NL 
Butaprene NAA 
Butaprene NXM 
Chemigum 30 N4NS_ 
Chemigum 50N4NS 
Chemigum N3 
3 Dime 
GR-S .. 
Hycar OR-25 
Hycar OR-15 
Hycar OS-1 
Neoprene Types CG and AC 
Neoprene y 


Paracril 

Paracr 

Silastic empeneses) 
Thiokol Type o. 
Thiokol Ty; e Fi 
Thiokol PR-1 
Thiokol Type e ST 


608 
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Scrap Rubber 


The sustained increase in demand for 
reclaim due to the shortage of GR-S and 
the high price of natural rubber has served 
to stimulate the market for scrap rubber 
to new high levels. Increases demand 
have been noted for all grades, with the 
result that several types of scrap are 
momentarily in short supply. In accord- 
ance with these conditions, prices for scrap 
rubber have again been revised upwards. 
Current quotations follow: 

Mixed passenger tires ton $30.00 
Beadless truck tires nom 
Mixed truck tires 30.00 
Beadless passenger nom 
No. 1 passenger peelings 60.00 
No. 1 truck peelings 60.00 
Red passenger tubes 3 10 
Black passenger tubes : .08 
Mixed passenger tubes ’ .06 
No. 2 truck tubes eles oieees nom. 
Red truck tubes .. 10 
Black truck tubes -08 
Buffings .... cpeceeue ‘ 20.00 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Consumption of reclaim for the month 
of June was estimated at 25,244 long tons 
by the Department of Commerce, compared 
with the 24,158 long tons cons sumed in the 
previous month. Consumption of reclaimed 
rubber continues at top levels. Scarcities 
have developed in the raw material for 
certain types of reclaim, such as light-col- 
ored grades and inner tube reclaims caus- 
ing these types to advance in price. Prices 
for tire types, however, havé not advanced 
during this past period. Current quota- 
tions follow: 


Tires 
Black, Digester (Na 


Peels No 


w hole 


tural) 09 - 09% 
09% - .10 
Tire (Blend) 083% - .09% 
Inner Tubes 
Black (Natural) 
Red (Natural) 
Butyl . 


Shoe 


Unwashed (Natural) 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


for cotton tire fabrics has 
throughout this 


The demand 
continued at a high level 
period. As in_ past months, the shortage 
of synthetic fibers and the high produc- 
tion of tires have combined to accelerate 
market conditions. Trade circles are of 
the opinion that while the market may taper 
off to some extent, the general level of 
business activity will be Prices re- 
main at substantially the same levels. Cur- 
rent quotations follow: 


good 


Peeler, 12/4/2 
Peeler, 14 


Standard, 4 
4/2 

Peeler, 16/4/3 
1 


Standard, 
Standard, . 
Peeler, 2 
Peeler, 
Peeler, 


4/2 
4/2 
6/4 


Staple, 2 
Staple, 3 


Chafers 


(per sq. yard) 
(per sq. yard) 
(per sq. yard) 

(per sq. yard) 


Rubber — 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Crude, Reclaimed 


Cotton 


The market for mide ilinte uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has moved in a range 
of 4.75 cents since our last report (July 6), 
high for the period being 39.95. cents 
reached on July 27, and low being 35.20 
cents reached on July 7. The average 
price of middling uplands for the month 
of July was 38.11 cents based on 20 trad- 
ing days. This compares with an average 
of 34.61 cents in the previous month. 

The Agriculture Department forecast on 
fea 8, that this year’s cotton crop will 
be about 30% smaller than the current rate 
of consumption. But reserves from past 
crops were said to be ample to meet needs 
until next year’s crop is harvested. In its 
first estimate of the year, the Department 
put the prospective crop at 10,308,000 bales. 
This is 5,820,000 bales, or 36%, less than 
last year’s production of 16,128,000 bales 
and 11% less than the 1939-48 average of 
11,559,000 bales. Contributing to the rela- 
tively small crop were the Government pro- 
duction control program, weather condi- 
tions and insect damage 

The crop will _be supplemented by re- 
serves of about 7,000,000 bales from pre- 
vious crops to give a total supply in excess 
of expected needs. Domestic consumption 
and exports during the 1949 crop market- 
ing year, which ended July 31, totaled 
about 14,500,000 bales. If need be, the 
Government could reduce exports by mak- 
ing less foreign aid money available to 
Western Europe for purchase of Ameri- 
can cotton. 

Juotations for 

follow: 
July 6 


Close 


middling uplands on the 


- August 10 —, 
High lan Close 
37.90 38.01 
38.05 * 38.13 
38.05 38.14 





Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 


FROM JULY 7 TO AUGUST 10 
Spot Sept Dec Mar May 


33.75 27.00 


34.75 
34 50 


50 
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‘RUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete Unit 
Fully Assembled 


Hydraulic 


Don't let SCORCHED RUBBER 
spoil your day! 


High Production Scorched rubber is a needless waste. Temperature can be 
controlled when known. Make the use of Cambridge Sur- 

face Pyrometers routine procedure in your plant. There 
are models that are ideal for checking temperature during 
: calendering, mixing, extruding and 
molding. Each instrument is accurate, 

rugged and quick-acting, and takes the 

guesswork out of surface temperature 

| determination. 


Send for bulletin 194 SA 


Operation 





An efficient machine of simple design for 
cutting bales of crude, synthetic and re- 
claimed rubber or similar materials. Cuts 
without aid of water or other lubricant. One is. | CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
man operation—safety control. ‘e. bated 3 ee 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL «+ NEEDLE * MOLD 


S Paes 
SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY “Single-purpose PYROMETERS 
10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
4 v 


Designed To Extrude | 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


3 these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 














Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


N. J. 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Les Angeles, Cal. PA TE R so N 3 s NEW J ER s EY 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


ACCELERATORS 


Accelerator 
Accelerator—49 
Accelerator—89 
Accelerator—122 
Accelerator—552 
Accelerator—808 
Accelerator—833 
Acro AC-165 
Altax 

Ancaj 

Anc: atax* 
Ancazide* 


Ancazate* J (ET & ME 
Arazate 
Beutene 
Bismate, R 
Butasan 
Butazate 

Butyl Eight 
Captax 

C-P-B 

Cumate, 
Dibenzo G-M-F 
Diorthotolylguan 
Pickseviecanddine 
El-Sixty 
Ethasan 
Ethazate 

Uthex 

Ethyl Thiurad 
Ethyl Tuex 
Ethylac 

G-M-F 


Good-rite 


ate, Rodform 
aptobenzothiazole 
Mercaptobenzothiazy| 
Disulfide 
Mertax 
Methasan 
Methazate 
Monex 


Permalux (for 1 
Phenex 
Pipazate 


Santocure 
Selazate 
Selenac (Ethyl, Methyl). 
Setsit-5 we 
SPDX-GH (tons) 

GI a“ 


Tellurac 
Tepidone 
Tetrone 


Trimene 
Tuads, Ethyl .. 
Toex” Methyl 


Ureka Base 

Ureka C 

Vitasan Crystals 
Vulcanex m 


bo mini ts 
NIN 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. 
Range of prices indicates grade or 
quantity variations. 
Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., 
carlot; cyl., cylinder; divd., deliv- 
ered; dms., drums; Lc.L, less than 
carlot; M.B., masterbatch; min., 
minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- 
ponified; sp., special; syn., syn- 
thetic; t.c., tank cars. 
a East of Mississippi. 
*For Export Only 
—The arrangement of this section 
follows closely the Chemical Sec- 
tion of the 1949 RUBBER RED 
BOOK to which readers are re- 
ferred to determine the classifica- 
tion of any material or brand name. 
—Although suppliers of every ma- 
terial were contacted for price in- 
formation, only those materials are 
listed for which quotations have 
been furnished us. The quotations 
are not guaranteed and prospective 
purchasers should contact suppliers 
for confirmation before placing or- 
ders. Suppliers are requested to 
send us regularly current prices on 
all of their materials used in the 
rubber industry. 











Zenite Special 
Zetax (uncoated) 


Zimate, 


ACTIVATORS 


Blue Lead, Sublimed(dlvd. )Ib. 
Fish Oil, Hydrogenated, Fatty 
Acid 
Hydrofol Acid (dlvd.).. Ib 3 - 17% 
Hyfac 430 (divd.) Ib 3% - 14% 
Neo-Fat H.F.O (divd.) . Ib 14! 154 
Stearex Beads (dlvd.)...1b 12 13% 
Lime, Hydrated 4 
Arrowhead . ton 20.65 
Marblehead ..... ton 14.30 
Sierra se ceseee stOO - 19.50 
Litharge 
Eagle (divd.) . | 
FSB (divd.) . Ib 
Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
General Magnesite 500. .lb 
600 onsen lt 
Michigan | Re: 518.<< 
Permanente 
Magnesium Oxide, Light 
Baker’s (Neoprene 
Grade 
General aeavaalie fh 
prene Grade) .. Ik 
ae heseeqpienee No. 


K *k M (Neoprene 
Grade) . 

Maglite “M” eee 

Marine’s (Neoprene 
ichigan (.c.L) : cess 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Oleic Acid 
i Ig od aes ) 
( Rex Ib. 
Kea oil Go. 24 Saponifed) 
(dlvd.) 
Palm Oil Fatty “Acid ae 11% 
eg eet Oleate (drums).lb. —— 
Red Leac 
Eagle eins oe 
No. 2 RM (dlvd.).....+.Ib. 
Sodium Laurate (drums). 
Sodium Oleate—Powder 
(drums) 
Paste (drums) .... 
Sodium Stearate—Powder 
(drums) 
USP Grade (drums). 
Stearic Acid, Single Pressed, 
Emersol 110 (dlwd.). Ib 
Groco 53 Shee tb 
Stearex B (dlvd.).......1b 
Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 
Alba (diva. ) “ lb 
Groco 54 
S 2-A (divd.) 
2-B (dlvd.) 
Stearic fait, Other 
Neo-Fat 1-58 .. 
1. a 


White "Lead Bess Car- 
bonate .. 
White Lead Basic Sulfate. 
Zinc Laurate (c.l.)....... 
Laurex ‘ 
Zine Stearate 
Aquazinc 


a ed Acti 





Actifat (dms.) 
Aero Ac 50 .. 


Aktone 


e J 
Diba tylamine (dlvd. ) 
MODX-B 

NA-11 
Palmalene (drums) 
Polya errr sy 
Ridacto (drums) 

Snodotte (dlvd.) 

SOAC (min. 10 dms.)...cwt 
SOAC-KL (min. 10 dms.)cwt 


ANTI-COAGULANTS 


Ashydrons Ammonia (l.c.1.)Ib. 
Aqua Ammonia (dms.)....lb 


M.B.M. (Le.1.) 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 


Aero Anti Foam H 
Regular 

D.¢ Anti foam A. 

Defoamer 630 


—_ ol A 


ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite Alba .. 


Gel 


Hipar 
1 P 


Alsoflex © 
eer 

Aminox 

Antioxidant 224 

Antox . 

Aranox 

Rensoaniuone 

Betanox Specia 

B-L-E 

Carvacrol 

Deenax 

Eugenol C-95% 

Flectol H 

Flexamine 

H ydroquinone 

Neozone Standard 
A : 


( 
D 








TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 


Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 


* . 
ee, + at Wills thirty-five years experience brings you this 
Your Inquiries are Solicited outstanding successor to the famous earlier Models 


D, DE, and DM trimmers. 
MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE FOR FREE TRIAL 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT GO. FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 
AKRON 9, OHIO WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 
KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


(Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, International) 












































Do You Do Your Own Compounding ? 


VULCARITES 


Compounding Dispersions of Rubber Chemicals, 
are now available for Latex Compounding 
VULCARITES are supplied as individual dispersions of 


zine oxide, sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators, Com- 
. posite dispersions of these chemicals are also available. 


Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to your 
definite specifications are invited. 
* * * 


Samples and technical service available 
promptly on request. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION omy usmuavros 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE. N.C. 





ANTI-OXIDANTS (Cont'd) 


Peikiedomirin 
PRA cccccccccce 
PDA-20 eee ec aeeeeee ll 
Permalux . 
Resorcin, Tech. (divd.). 

AW 


Santoflex 


BX 


BONDING AGENTS 


Durez 12987 . 
Interlake Resin No. 4162. . 
MD 


sl 


Cee eeeeeeseeereeeee 


ee eeeeesere 


50 
— 20 


Yevare 
nugQuane 


Ort eo wee 
SPNPPANO, 
SB2Sssssese 
Suns mow 


ex 
Ty-Ply Q (BN & *s): 


COAGULANTS 


White—Lithopeae 

Albalith . 06% - 
Astrolith 

Cryptone 

Eagle 

Permalith 

Ponolith 

Sunolith 


White—Titanium Pigments 
TEC cv cccascccinceccess 
Ti-Pure 


Titanox A—all g grades" ie 
(dl 


wrer) 
« 
o 


Acetic Acid—56% (bbls.) cwt. 


Santowhit 


si “ oe t tee 


Glacial—9934% (bbls.) cwt. 14.05 RA’ Ulvd.) 
Calcium Nitrate, Tech.., “ A- (dlvd.) 
ystals ‘ ) 7 . ol A-NC (dlvd.) 
Hydroxyacetic Acid—70% pa tivd. ys at 
Ib. RC-HT_ (dlwd.) 


SCR. __ftons) 
Stabil 

‘Ali 

I 


> Nain be etn HAs 
> Pp 


Zine Nitrate, Tech 





WI 
Stabilizer No. 
Stabilizer No 
Sunolite 
Tannic Aci¢ 
Thermofiex 

A 


Thymol Eugenol 
U.S.P. 
V-G-B .. 
Wing-St 


S 


ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 
Armeen H1 lb 
Benzoic Acid—Tech.......Ib. 
Good-rite Vultrol Ib. 
Sodium Acetate 60-62% 
ees 


ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES 
Arqu S Ib 
Forr le ! (dms.) Ib 
G-4 (bbls Ib 
G-11 «al 
Nuodex 100 S.S. (divd.). .Ib. 
Nuodex 100 W.D. (dlvd.). .Ib. 
_—— ie 8% (dms.) 


Ortho Cresol (26°-27°). 
etarder : 
Sstiges Drier—Copper 8% 
Il 


Zit 
Vancide 


ANTI-WEBBING AGENTS (for 
Webnix sea 
34 ‘ so vse 


AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) 


Bouquet 149 

Coumarin nee 

Curodex te ee: 
88 


we Ninin 
Ca UU bo ge me ete 


Sah 
wo 


COLORING AGENTS 
Black 
Aa neblak B (also M, R) Ib. 
Black Shield’ 4-35 °(dms.). 1b. 
Carbon Black—See Reinforcing Agents 
Lampblack No. 10 I 
Mapico oe Iron Oxide e 
(50 It yags) 
Raven Black Pare Iron 
xide 


Blue 
Blue GD, Dispersed 
Blue GD Paste 
Blue YD, Dispersed 5 
Milori Blue 11840 (divd.).1Ib 
coe Fast Bins CPL. 
CD ispersed 
Ramapo Blue 
Rubber Blue X-1 
Stan-Tone Blue 
eg . 
Vansul Blue M B ° 
Victoria Blue BP-262-D... 


Brown 


Brown Iron Oxide 
eats Brown (50 Ib. 


Green 
Filo Green D-700 (and 
D-705 


Green <n Cnite, 

Pr Hydrated 
Green "PD. Dispersed 
Monastral Fast Green Gap, 


at ee oe 


Permansa Green CP-594... 
a aoe B Ib 


Unitane 0-220 adios 
OR-25 A 


AZO-ZZZ 11 | oe 22, * ° 
44, 55) . 

Eagle 

Horse He: ad Special 


Joe Black Label.... 
Green Labe ; 


Red Label 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Dispersed Zinc Oxide......lb. —— 


White—Zine Oxide Wrens fvesces) 
AZO-ZZZ 66 .. 

Ragle Green Se: il 

Ragle Red Seal 

eagle White Seal 

Florence Green Seal 


Cryptone ZS-800 


Yellow 
a = pews Pure Iron 


Cadmolith Yellow (bbis.) 
Chrome Yellow 

Chrome Yellow 12310. 
Ferrox 

nat Yellow (50 Ib. 


Rubber ‘Yellow X-1940. 

Stan-Tone Yellow .. 

Toluidine Yellow ... 
YL-556-D 

Oximony Iron Oxide 

Vansul Yellow M.B 


ellow 


Ramapo Green 
GD, Dispersed ......... 
GL 


Rubber per X-1292. 
a Tone Green 
Vansul Green M.F 


WWNNNEHAUsNw& 


Zin Yellow 
DESTABILIZING AGENTS (for 
D-Stayb 


+ WOSCwWwi 
RODOvUUMmS 


HoOROwW YS 
rw e 


SDOMSOSCOMUMMMMES 


Maroon 
Stan-Tone Maroon 


uw 


“Senam ser 
H~SUBRWOS 
= woe 





General Deodorant 18301.. i. 


Latex Perfume 5 


9 
Naugaromes _(dms.) 
Neutrodor 
Neutroleum Delta 
Gamma 


K 
Perfume Oil Bouquet 
illa M 


Rubber Bectane 1 
Gane Leather 7 
anillir 


BLOWING AGENTS 
Ammonium Bicarbonate 

dl - Ib. 
B ing Agent. ‘CP-975;.. tb. % 
Sodium Bicarbonate, U.S.P. 


({« ° 
Sponge Paste .... 


SASRSe 


DAR 
—t—t— 


seeps 


REENoO he Nom 


hobo 
wNus 
AUS 


ou ¢ 


00 Minin 
SSOusd 


PPNOW OMAR ION 
aoune 


Vansul Maroon M.B. ..... 


Orange 

Molybdate Orange ....... 
Orange FD, Dispersed .. 
Rubber Orange X-2065....1 
Stan-Tone Orange ... 
Vansul Orange M.B 


Red 

Antimony Trisulfide ......Ib. 
R. M. P. Sulfur Bees. 
Te a ee 

Cadmium Red . 

Cadmolith Red (bbls.). . 

Graphic Red (dlvd.)...... Ib. 
Indian Red, b acide 

Pure 
Doxco (English) . 

Mapico Reds (50 Ib. 

bags) 

Oximony Iron Oxide. . 

Red Iron Oxide, Light. . 

Red PBD Dispersed ahaa 
2BD, Dispersed ........Ib. 
BBL, .cccccccccecocce - 
PBL piece ate 

Rubanox 1 Red CP-7 


secce «lb. 
Rubber Red CP-339 ‘(divd. Mb. 
Rubber Red RT-364 x 
Rubber Red RT-425 
Rubber Red X-1148 
Rubbered 
Seifert Ba a 663 (dlvd. ib 
CP.7 (divd.) Ib. 


SN 
non 


inmninus — 
Wruasic 


Vansul Red M B. 
Watchung Red 


DISPERSING AGENTS 
Agchem SA-19 
SA-20 


Anchoid* 

Armeen 18 

Beaconol 52 

Darvan No. 1 (and No 
Daxad 11 (21, 23) 


Dilex 

Dispersaid ane 

Furala 

Halloid: . 

HornKem No. 1. 
No. 3G 


Marasperse 
CB 


N 4 
Mox _ 
Rubb ° 
oa Chem we eeanie’ 4 


225 ° > 
Trenamine D-25 .......+.Ib. 
Triethanolamine (drums) 


Ivd.) 
Yelkin TT 


EXTENDERS 
Advagum 1098 


Bunaweld Polytaer No. 780. wb. 
N 
(and —— (dms.) ib, 


eens 46.0646 6a 
PR 162 Grow (divs.).... ‘gal. 
Synprolac rece: 
Synprowax +s 
Vistanex 
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EXCLUSIVE \\bd, 
AGENTS © —YRCMA 


Centrifuged Latex 


REVERTEX 


72-75% Latex 
Concentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service, 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
ed SOreRneneT Asa Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave. 


‘ ; H. L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St. E 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico DE. a 

















SIMPLEX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

¢ Has micro-adjustment for accurate 

widths. 
© Equipped with water tank which! 
feeds water to the slotted knife! 
and to the cut. | 
¢ Has repulsion! 
induction mo-| 
tor which car- 


ries any over-| 


loads. 
*Automa- 
tic sharpener 
device keeps 
knife keen 
and sharp. 
Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts squarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 


270 West 39h St. New York 18. N. Y 


Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 | 


| 
} 




















f “FACTICE” 


pounding wherever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


of "Factice” for use in their appropriate compounds. 


has made us the leader in this field. 





The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 
problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
STAMFORD, CON 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 








VULCANIZED OIL 


Our products are engineered to fill every need in natural and synthetic rubber com- 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of solid Brown, White, “Neophax" 
and "Amberex" grades, but also our aqueous dispersions and hydro-carbon solutions 


Continuing research and development in our laboratory and rigid production control 


in solving your compounding 


SUPPLY CO. 


Makers of Stamford ''Factice" Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
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FILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) FILLERS (Cont'd) MOLD CLEANERS 



















































































Abrasives Magnesium Silicate ...... ton 18.00 - 35.uU Actusol (divd.) ........ 
IND» o265.du aes athe » A. - 8 pS PET Berry ton 25.00 - 27.00 Deere Pree wt. 
OSS ere: ar ee ME ic ccess se ...ton 20.00 ~- 22.00 Granular oss 
Pumice .... eS Set ee Blue Star Talc. ton — - 23.00 Rubber-Sol 
Aluminum Hydr iashasee .07 - 10 ES Sheer cscce ..ton 23. - 25.50 Shelblast 
F yissaciteand Silicate Sierra White ..........tom 21.25 - 23.25 Sprex A.C. (dlvd.) 
pa bade: cr naesncin® ton +708 - oo MES. cea ktaseeess Sou ween Ib. 01% - 07% 
arter BIE wcccccces ton 18.50 + 30.00 Concord ... ‘ Ib : 07% 
Barium Carbonate (Le.)..tom 72.50 - 90.00 MicroMica 2.00.0... lI, 106% - 107% «ss PEPTIZING AGENTS 
arytes : Mineralite (c.1.) ...... ton 25.00 - 40.00 Ponting: P-12> 604.0 550010 8 - 1.0 
No. 1 Floated, White...ton 34.85 - 49.65 Silversheen ...... mn MM RR SS cs sear at ae 
“ .. © inn gs Un- 32.85 Phan ae “4 Mica (c.l.)...ton a. : a 46 
soeecacepoen a — - 32. ermiculite ..........-lb. .0 - 085 49 
xe 22 Barytes (c.l.).. — - 18.37 Wet Gosond Biotite .57 
DUO BD ncececces< eos — ~- 34.85 Oe ree er b. 05% - 06% 
Bentonite ) (c.1.) eoeee-ton ——— + 11.50 Wet Ground Mica 
SPV ae slay el): .ton —— ~~ 11,50 ag eae an wlb. 07 2 07% 
ey eae ton 72.50 -120.00 Pyrophyllite AA (drums) Ib 20% 
Calcium Carbonate ‘Pyrax A (cl. men ee ie MO, se eo Dak ya >: 
Atomite (c.l.) ..-..-- ton ——  - 30.00 WA (c.L) —  - 15.00 Adipol BCA’ (dms.).....- Ib. 433 44 
BI. White No. 1 (cl.)..ton —— - 7.50 Silica ....: se 16.00 - 27.00 2EH ‘ ASS OR: Ea 43 
B.I. White No. 2 (c.l.)..ton —— + 7.00 Blue Star ......... ..ton —— - 21.50 OUR cheats. ie a $3 
B.I. White No. 390 (e.L.)ton — - 5.75 Slate, Powdered (l.c.l.)....ton 15.00  - 20.00 American Pine Tar Ib. 10350 - 0473 
mae Star XX > Fale, Domestic ES 10.00 - 27.00 Arneel _ ore ; Pt ee ‘22 27 
: see Rytal 200 .. vereeee ton plo - 40.00 Avsione 1980 (cl. ieee * ae . - 
WEEE we terre cece ee LOM WU © OF I SOD nce ec eseceees on 35.¢ - 52.00 romatic i 573 ° 
Calwhite W Fae Shell Flour....... ton 45.00  -111.00 Bardol 02% 03% 
Camelwite Whiting, Commercial ....ton - - 7,00 DD weteseuben . 05% - 0S% 
Gamaco .. Cameline (c.1.) : 8.50 ~- 10.00 Bayol D . — - «38 
Kalite (c.l.) O White . a Be ; — - :32 
Lesamite (c.] ) Keystone (c.L.) — - 16.00 Beeswax, Refined & 
Lim-Cal (c.1.) Rambo No. 1 7.50 Ble: ached Ib 60 65 
peitenl (c.L) .. . No. 6 White .. — - 9.00 Yellow Refined ....-.-- Ib, .52 55 
F ees “bl hence t > Saowfake os Se on — - 18.00 Bondogen, ‘ a= 60 
. . ° PT OC { ) e .ton 4.2 , 
Purecal M Welco (ol -ton 7.50 BRH. yee cateeee — oe 
{ +++ + tqpl05. York White R (cl... — - 8.00 BRS 700 0175 026 
Sierracal ........ tee . ~ 18.5 Wood Flour = — m 22.01 49.00 B.R.T. 3 024 - 025 
Super Multifex sae chakos 10225 - .0235 
Surfex ( oe - . 30.00 FINISHING MATERIALS, suas. Piscine anes meet ee Se ae 
Suspenso (c.l.) ........ ton ——_  - 22.00 Beaco Finishes .......... - 1,35 B.R.V 0325 - 049 
Witcarb R (cl .....ton 105.00 -120.00 ieee GME os occiessc cece ot 13 - 8.00 Bunarex Resins Ib 05 : “06 
R-12 (cl “ i ton 45.00 - 66.00 Shellac, Orange Gum.....lb 45 - 54 gern ak AH . & ‘ ae “Ib ‘08 - ‘09 
York White .....0.00- ton —— - 9.00 WAGER csv contescustes gal. 1.25 - 1.30 Sp 7 figresipe eRe © 
Calcium Silicate Wo. 90 ees h aes OS 
Silene EF ates Biaraen ton 110.00 -120.00 LUBRICANTS, MOLD No. oe i Re ae ae 
L -ton 115.00 -125.00 [EE pay A . 315 = 3.48 pane Pitch Ib. .1026- .105u 
——- uae, Anhydrous 18.00  % Baw ae Ib. cee be ae Bitte stn Ss uizaidstce ss ste 10% - she 
Snow nite Filler...... ton —— ~- 18. aca ~ 5 1 
calcium Sulfate, Hydrous se b aa E = 7 Digiyesl Car- 40 o 
Crysta-Cal (¢c.1.) ......ton —— + 12.50 : Ye 3 “30 | eae. 5 “ "591% 
Terra Alba No. 1...,--ton 12.00 - 14.40 MDL, pPaste senses “2. a Butyl Benzyl $ ae 56% she 
Chalk Whiting (1cl.).....Ib. _.0150 - | .0175 Aro. | aadbeAd poser lb. + 165 (RMN a acexc ues Ib, —— + .649 
; anne Paris Whiting....ton —— + 28.00 Jorax, Granular (l.c.J.)...ton 81.00 - 86.00 Butyl Cellosolve Periargonate 
, ~ ‘Al iHite (c.l.) t 14.00 22.50 Carbowax 4000 . Ib 31 - 35 LY voses * ...lb, — - .68 
A SIALE (C-1.) cccccees --ton ° Colite Concentrate (dms.). gal. — - 90 Butyl Palmitate Sossescees lb. —— - .26% 
Alsite (c.l.) eeeeccee ton —— ~- 14.00 Concentrex ane we 25 Butyl Roleate Ib 19%6 = 18 
' Aluminum Flake ......ton 22.50  - 60.00 D.C. 7. Compound’ °° ; 620. - 680 Butyl StearateCP (dms.)..Ib. °.29% - 13334 
' ASP. No Wel)... ton —: a D.C. Emulsion No. 1.68 3.50 SWE cas cranes ss ce ae 8 
i eterna ee oe oe. ee 35A wos eeeee 68 3.50 Cabflex Di-BA’(dms.) Ib, 38% - 39% 
3 cxaatbontie” ciate ae * ae 3 sees 1.68 - 3.50 Di-OA (dms.) .. . Ib 42 43 
3 Bacgees, Fi “oa — -on Di Mold Release 414 6.00 Di-OP (dms.) ... Ib. 137%5 - 38% 
Burgess Iccberg OS eee ~ 50.00 Die = mane =e cous -p. Posd : s “CP 510, eae enocsecee > ree ; _ 
7 2 tals a he adi one ‘s —o se Mold ‘Lubricant. gal. 1.25 1.50 R-100 a ; 04% - 05% 
voreran2t Tada . 7 MYIGME ovccsccecsecseves Ib. 1.30 - 2.00 3 eR 2 - 
; Champion | sec eeeeeeeees ene Sa aa Riake “(dlvd.) |. l1b 12 oun 1 (tc apes 2 42:00" 
: + oa 2 14.00 prom vomasasaesass eel Ib. sg +4 Candelilla Wax Prime. . » Ib, GF - FS . 
2 Dixie (ci) ~ 14.00 atex-Lube G@ diy Ib 19% Capryl Benzyl Sebacate -Ib. .64 : 66% 
: Wi ag ~ 13.50 R-66 (divd.) Ib - 1S. CONIIEE a cis cavescceces Ib. .0325- .0375 
: “4 z R cals ~ 30.00 Li = I a, (dlvd.) b - 14 4 s bere 4 ie _ ae - y+ 
; Kuolloid. Clay (c.l.)....ton —— - 10.50 bs hay E : = veg eae ey ene ; -s .* po 
; PES cs tenes Vee ' i (divd.) ’ = eS , tteesceseeseeeee edb 0375 - 0425 
eh sina fe0) cocccad pcre Rivet 13. ubrex 25 Carbowax 4000 (drums)... Ib : - 2 
t +4 Lubri-Flo gal. 10.0 00 Cardalite 615 2... :csecas Ib 3334 - 36% 
j oe weapon . Migralube It - 35 816. irs > on 
wee 21.85 Mold Lubricant No. 72 yar Carnauba Wax, Crude Ib 80 - 1.04 
ton 16.50 No. 73 ee ae ee senmioans” =. eens 
ieee Moldeze No. gal. —— 36.00 Yehew 113 1:20 
Be Ree (ee) ee eee eee ton —— “ike = » oe Celluflex <°:: —— aso 
pare Mold: Brite ........ gal 1.54 Ceresine Wax a Gee” = 
sree fete Mold-Slick .........000 Ib, .202 - 215 Chlorowax 40 . 1124 t 
t eee eee Mold-White .... gal 2.00 Contogum 06% 
lai eb Nopcolube It 15 CTLA Polymer 15 
oe ene es pee 19.50 Orvus WA Paste (dms.)..Ib. —— + .25 Cumar Resins .... 05% - 
Pats tote pr ET. ac cetaus cree nnia ~~ 2 « D.C. 200 Fluic sus 4.14 
"No L) os kaa Purity. Flake ‘(divd see 14 ME gudlea meinen _— 
nse eels Fae hee 30. 00 Redotex Flakes (dlvd.)....Ib 1554 16 Degras, Common : 
iaceous Earth ..... Y \ ) . . ib 16! 16 . aa 
Ravers tel) 1... trast ee. eS . Fontes, (divd.) .. Ib i 16 condi d (L.c.l., dms.). Ib. - 
Lorite woe. .ton —— + 30.00 Rubber “| a as et ne Se Dib velba Ty rig : Me " 
Dolomite (c.l.) ......... ton 11.00 - 12.00 Baars Waa” Paste vieeeeel: ob. eee . ‘25 Mey Pichatate ‘as ee ‘ > 
” c ston. white and colored.ib 1. « 2 Fericite, gia ae ware : _ 65.00 - = Dibutyl Sebacate—Tech Ib 5614 
.P ‘ : 16 ermalube .......ee++0+> » ———- = «6 Cai. pas sgasenes ‘ Ib 554% - .58% 
” 40-9 oe i. — ° . t J 1 1 3 I 3 
Filfi F 6000. penal ib: — - 23 — — Soap it a Dicapryl Adipate ..... rIb, 40% - 43% 
ton 145.00  -178.00 me Roto! ate pies tt th a $ Dicapryl Phthalate .... “ 37 39 Ya 
agen, Sesthad’ a dyed.Ib. 81 - 1.50 as a ee eee - tot ae 
Rayon, arey ........>..b. — 3 ‘18 owder (divd.) ... Ib 4% 4 yi-Carbitol Phthalate (dms.)Ib 41 42 
Rayon, pink . ; or - Dicyclohexyl Phthalate ...lb ce aa 42 
Soika-Floc (cl OSs. ES LUBRICANTS, RUBB “a Dielex «0... ee esse esse eee! b. .0625 - 0650 
Wool, bleached or dyed. “70° - «1.00 Extrud-o-Lube ceteeees gal. — = he: 57 Diethyl Phthalate (t-c.). Ib 24 
Glue, Bone (dlvd.) Ib. ‘18 - .20% G.B. Naphthenic Neutrals. gal. i - al Di-2-ethlyhexyl Phthalate (t.c.) - 37 
DMRS 6-00 oscs cancers tb. — a Propylene Stearate (drums)lb. —— -  .40 Dihexyl Adipate .........1b 33 35 34 
Ground Glass (l.c.1.). lb =6.04 = 06 Dihexyl Phthalate .... Ib 28 31% 
Leather, Shredded .......1b. 105 + 117 LUBRICANTS, RUBBER eummacs Dihexyl Sebacate .... I 4512 48% 
Lignin yr seeesmede’ -03 - 06 Barium Stearate 34 - 36 Di Isobutyl Azelate (dms.).|b os 4A 
Indulin . 09 - 4.10 Calcium Stearate 132 34 Di-iso-octyl Adipate (dms.) . Ib 40" 43% 
Limestone, Pulverized . .ton 3.25 - 10.00 Glycerized Lubricant ....gal. - 1.25 Di-iso-octyl hale (t.c.) ib 37 39 ¥4 
Industrial Filler No. 100ton —— - 5.75 Polyethylene Glycol er : 23 Dimethyl Phthalate (t.c.) 1 eh 23 
ites WaWh 5 ocssces ton 45.00 ~- 47.00 Rexanol .......-.+e-+- -Ib, —— = Dimethyl Seb ucate Ib 72% - he % 
Velvet Filler, Regular. .ton 20.00 - 22.00 Separex Ib — Dioety! Phthalate (dms.)..Ib. 374; - 39% 
Magnesium Carbonate ....lb. 09 - .10 Slab-Dip .cccccccce eeseeelbo —— = - 15 Dioctyl] Sebacate (dms.) lb 58 .< 61%4 
K Clearcarb......fb.  .1175 - = .1225 Wet-Zinc a lb - .23% D.I.0.P. (dms.) .....--.--Ib. 36 - 38% 
Magnesium Oxide ........ Ib, .05 - .06 Zinc Stearate ........-: Ib. 34 eS Dipolymer Oil .........-. gal. .33 - .38 
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THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 

11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 

BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 


TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


Meticulous workmanship has been a [ J 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die R 
for three generations. That’s why 


rubber manufacturers turn to us J 





for quality dies of all kinds . . 
for dies that really retain their cut- 


ting edge. Our experience and D Synthetic Rubber 


facilities enable us to turn out a oe 
cutting die for every type of Liquid Latex 


service. 


Send your blueprint today for 
prompt quotation. 


Se E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


f | CUTTING AND PERFORATING DIES 7 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 








AVON, MASS. 








FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


i 
| 
0 ON YOUR 


UBBER 


EQUIREMENTS 


ll > 


>) 
ro 
D 


on 





SOUTHEASTERN CLAY .CO. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA Since 1903 
! SS 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER...............Ab 

HERRON BROS. & MEVER ot BAIRD RUBBER 
C. M. BALDWIN ets 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO.. | AND TRADING COMPANY — : 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif........ Los Angel es 
DELACOUR-GORRIE, Lid. . ee 233 wee re hed io aa 7. N.Y: 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Dispersing Oil No. 10.. .0525 
Dutrex A (B, 5, RES 2 , 02% 
se 4 ol 


Ethox (dms.) 


Flexol B-400 


G. B. eke Process Oil” 
G. B. Naphther Neu 
trals 
Good-Rite GP2 
GP261 


Harfiex 500 (dms.) 
Hercolyn (dlvd.) 
Herron-H. 

Herron- Plas 
Herron-W 


KP 23 (dms.) 
70 (dms.) 
120 (dms.) 
140 (dms.) 
150 (dms.) 
201 

Kremol_ 40° 

50 


Kro nisol (drums) 
Kronitex (drums) 
Lanolin, Tech. Anydrous. . 
Lead Oleate 
Lindol 
2-Mercaptoethanol (drums). tb. 
Methox ims.) 
Methyl Laurate mebleee 
Methyl Oleate eS 
Methyl Stearate (dms.). 
Modicol G 

R 


Montan Wax, Crude 
Moutan Wax (c.l.) 
Monty Wax . 
Morflex No. 100 
Natac ; 
Neolene 210 hcp 
212 (t. 
220 (te) 
Nerium 
Nevillac_ Resins (dms.). 
Neville Resins (dms.) ... 
Nevindene Resins (dms.). 
Nevinol (dms.) a 
Nevoll 
Nevtex 10 (dms.) 
Nuba 1 (and 2) (dms.) 
3X (dms.) 


| 
| 


ON! He 


meio 
ROW 
* 


15 fend 30) Oil (dms.) 
No. 480 Oil Proof Resin.. 
Ohopex Q10 (dms.) 
Opalwax 
Ortho-Nitrobipheny] 
Ozokerite Wax No. 


Paradene 
Para Fh 
2016 (d 


Para Lube (l.c.l.). 


16 (drums) esecccce. 
Pee 10 (and 25). ; 
(and 18) 
Rubber 
S.0.S. 
Piccocizer 30 
ra A (and B, C, 
», E) 


F a FHF and FX 
r.135 
Piccolyte S Resins 
Piccolyte WW Resins 


Piccoumaron Resins 


Plas-Blend 360 
Plastac M 
Plasticizer 22 
Plasticizer SC 
Plasticizer VA-1 
*lasticizer W-1 
Plasticizer XP-3 





PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Polycin 781 
Polymel C-128 
_ ae 


Process Oil C-255 (c.l.) gal 
Propylene Stearate (dms.). .lb. 
PT 400 Pine tar (600, 

800) (t.c., dms.) 
Reogen 
465 Resin (drums) 


Oe ere err eed 
ie 369 (drums). 
369-F (drums) 


aa 
S.0. *sctening Oil: 
Ratios 
a ‘ar 


Satie 42 «..05.60ise0sscemel 
Sherolatum .... I 
Sherosope F and F445. 


N 


Softener No. 
S.P.C, 


Staflex 


Staybelite Resin (dms.).. 
Semay : onal Burgundy 

ite ‘ Se 
Sunny South Pine Tar... .1b. 
Sunny South Rosin Oil... gal. 
Superla Wax .... 
Syncera Wax .... 
Synplasticizer 
SS ES eee gal. 
Tar, es 


Triacetin 

Tricresyl Phosphate 

Turgum S 

Vanadiset / re «gal, 

Vanadiset B, C, D........Ib. 
Pulverized .....+0+++++elb. 
Solution 

Vistac No ; 
No. 2 (c.l.) 
No. 4 (c.1) 


Witresin—Granular . 
Soc 
PROCESSING AIDS 
Castor Oil, Processed 
(dms.) oe 
Refined (drums), 
Castorwax (min. 250 Ibs.) 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING 

Acacia Ib. 
Agchem SA-9 (to SA-12). > 
Alpha Protein .. 

Ammonium Alginate 

ae 

Carob Bean Flour 

Casein 

Ethylene Diamine 68%. 
Xaraya Gum 

Prosein 

Rex Compound | No. . 2801. 


St: 2 blex B 

Saat Flakes 
RECLAIMING AGENTS 
Armeens (¢ 


RECLAIMING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


BS 
B. ‘Reclaiming: Oil. 
wt Aromatic Naphtha 
(.c.) RAS POR OF gal. 
77 Reclaiming Solvent = 
LX. 572 Reclaiming Oil 
Neo-Fat D-242 verveeceecall 
PRR 1 - ogal. 
PT 67 L ight pine “oil. 
PT 101 Pine tar oil..... mee ‘ 


il . 
eclaiming oi 1621 
Reclaiming Oil 3186 (t.c. gal. 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G...gal. 
os Reagent N “4.1b 


Solvenol 1 on 
Solvent 534 .. 
ar 3 Oil 21.. 


Union Solvent S6bO. eek mee 
X-1 Resinous Oil ........1b. 0190 - 
X-60 Solvent ocgal, 24 - 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACR 


Channel, Hard Processing ss (begs) 
Atlantic HPC-98 ... .0690 
Continental F .... ib . 0690 
-0690 

le -0690 - 
Dixiedensed (and 'S) . -Ib. .0690 
Kosmobile (and oe . 0690 

Kosmos T ‘ - .06090 - 

Micronex HPC . 0690 - 
Spheron 4 Ib. .0690 
Witco Disperso No. 6 3 .0690 


Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bose 


Atlantic MPC-95 ae - 
Continental A " d - 
Croflex. TH cg - 
Dixie R-1 ‘Ib. 
Dixiedensed HM (and S-66)Ib. - 
Huber Arrow TX «lb. 
Kosmobile awe (and $66) > 

Kosmos M .. b. 
Micronex Sts 

Spheron 6 .. 

Texas } 

Witco Disperso No. 1 


Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) 
Atlantic EPC E-42 

Continental AA 

Croflex 77 

Dixiedensed 

Kosmobile 77 

Micronex W-6 

ae, 9 

Texas J 


Wyex 

Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 
Dixie 5 Dustless .........Ib. O868 - 
Kesmink dustless ........ .0868 - 
Spheron C . ‘ .1200 - 
SAETOR: TE 80s ce accum 69.0 2300 - 
Voltex onal .1800 - 


Furnace, Fast wees (FEF) (bags) 
Dixie - 0600 - 
Kosmos 50 ... ‘ Tb. 0600 
Stetex BM... een) 0600 - 


Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (begs) 
Continex HMF Ib.  .0500 
Dixie 40 b .0500 
Kosmos 40 oe ae |. 
Modulex ...... -Ib. = -.0500 - 
Statex 93 .-Ib. = .0500 - 
Sterling L ee ks .0500 - 
Sterling SO .. co -0600 


Furnace, Medium Abrasion (MAF) (bags) 


Philblack A ; rere 0600 - 
Furnace, seen (RF) (bags) 
Dixie 60 . Jb. 0790 - 
Kosmos 60 ... Ib. .0790 - 
Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 
Continex SRF ........:. 0350 
Dixie 20 035¢ 
Essex .. . .0350 - 
Furnex fare o 00 ode .0350 - 
Le PPPOE Or .0350 - 
Kosmos 2 Jusaeune 0350 - 
3). Ree rr oe .0350 - 
Seminex ee -0350 - 
Sterling NS . gute da Ae .0350 - 
Sterling R .... ree * .0350 - 
Sterling S stave eas .0350 - 
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.1425 
.1425 
-1600 


2800 


.2150 


100¢ 
1000 
1000 


1000 
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ee fee © Here's Your Answer 
RUBBER | ~ | to the LATEX SHORTAGE 


“CRUDE 


ARCCO Tackifiers extend supplies of Natural 





Rubber Latex . . . improve quality . . . reduce costs. 


eit Use proven ARCCO Neoprene Latex Tackifiers to 
Sole Distributor 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX solve rubber shortages. They have had wide and 


North @ South @ Central @ America continuous use over a period of ten years. 


Sole U.S. Distributor Check our extenders if you are using tackifiers 


SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. : 
Secuie, Geek, Cone improve your product. 


* 
In Mexico: Samples and further data will be sent on request. Write today. 
COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A. 


ae AMERICAN RESINOUS 
CHARLES T. WILSON (C0... INC. <> CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
’ “I veneer , yom - , SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 

» f , * , 
120 WALL ST. NEW YORK %, Me Y. GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


.. they will extend your supply of rubber and 











ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 





LITTLEJOHN & CO., Ine, | EN i 


120 WALL STREET | from the sea 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-2400 


ae 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC ) 
| REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF 
RUBBER | 


ns 


NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
LATEX 


Vv 


Balata—Gutta Percha as 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak | M A 5 N of 


: Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
All Grades of eS SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
: Distributors: 

aie 

WHITTAKER. CLARK & DANIELS. INC. . ROBIN le 
Brazilian and Far Eastern 260 Went brcedway, New York a, 

2 . CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc es _ 

Chewing Gum Raw Materials A Steveane, polmor Seophan €s THE C. P. HALL CO. 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, itd Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
(Cont'd) 


Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 
Statex B owee eee .0600 - -1000 
Sterling Ib .0600 - -1050 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 

Aromex > peace cae s770 - -1250 
Philblack O Ib 790 - .1190 
Statex R .. lb “0790 . .1250 
Vulcan 3 ee 0790 - -1220 
Furnace, Very Fine (VFF) (bags) 
Statex K ° sia. wae 


Thermal, Fine (FT) bags) 
P-33 (cl “waa - -0500 


0740 - .1200 


Thermal, Medium (MT) 7 
Thert (c lb. . . .0325 
Therma Stainless (c.l Ib a 2 0400 


REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 
Hi-S .+..+.ton 220.00 240.00 
REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 
Darex Copolymer No. 3....Ib.. .44 
xX ‘ 3 - 39 


Darex Copolymer Latex 

No. 3 (and X34)... 
Durez 12687 oe 12707) 
Le 13355 


Marton s ond "Sd . 


Marmix 
Pli 
Phi 


4 Masterbatch 
G Masterbatch 
G50 Masterbatch 
N Masterbat 

R M 
Polyco 22¢ 


RETARDERS 
B Nort 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 


38 ° ..ton 3 
Black Diamond . ..ton 3§ 
Byer yte ton 

st Seiects 1 ton 3 
Hard Hs r dms.) . ton 
Herron Flake ton 
Miner ibber, solid ..ton 
Pioneer : -- ton 35 


Vuloantand Vegetable Oils 


wn 
wn 


wh are 
PSewWOW 


(t 


Fextile rits 
Amy] Chlorides, Mixed 
(Le.l.) (drums) ......1 
Aromatic Solvent 
Benzol 90% 
Butyl Acetate 
Butyl Alcohol (t 
Secondary ) 
ae (diva. Susana 
3 f a 


poe enemys well 
Diacetone, P 


g 


él 


SOLVENTS (Cont'd) 


me a (dms.) > 
Formal Be b. 


mm 
Di tene 122 (dms.). 
Dies Oil 


Heptanes (t.c.) 
Hexalin Cyclohexanol — 
Hexanes (t.c.) 


an © ene, Ref. 99% 


Ether, Ref. ‘(divd.). én 
Mesityl Oxide (dlvd.) 
Methyl! Acetone, Syn. 

(drums, dlvd.) 
Methyl n-Amyl Ketone 
(drums) 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone.. 
Methy! Isobutyl Ketone 
(divd.) .... .-Ib 
N-5 Pentane Mix. (t.c.)..gal 
N-6 Hexanes (t.c.)......+ gal. 
N-7 Hexanes (t.c.) 
Petrolene (t.c.) gal. 
Picolines, Aplha, Refined. 

Mixed 
Proprietary Alcohol (t.c.) al. 
Pyridine, Refin 
Quinoline 
Rubber oe ts ( 

Rubsol (t.c 
saiyove 'B (Hexanes) 


( (Heptanes) (tc.) 

E (Octanes) ES eer 

R (Solvent Naphtha 
Solvenol (dms.) ........gal. 
Solvent, Crude, Light. . 

» 100 (te 

150 (t.c.) 
Sunny South Dipentene 
a y South Pine Oil 
Toluene (drums) .. 
Toluol (t.c.) ...+s.- 
Trichlorethane P 
riglycol Dichlor 
Tromex 
Union Thinner 1 


2-50-W Hi-Flash .. gal 
X-7 Sp. Heptanes (t.c.)..gal 
STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vinyl Resins 
Basic Silicate White Lead. .1b. 13% - 
No. 201 rer * 16% - 
se Cnaees st Ib 
ium Stearate st Ib 
Dat h Boy DS-207 ae 
Plumb-O-Sil A ........Ib 
eS Ib 
Trit b 
Dythal ‘ 
Lead Stearate, Precip 
Fused 
Lithium 
Stabelan 
Stabilizer No. 3 
Stabilizer No. 21 
Stabilizer No. 52 
Stabilizer E6B 
Stabilizer JCX 
Stabilizer L 
Stabilizer SN 
Stabilizer V-1-N 
Stabilizer V-9 
Stabilizer V-7939 
Vanstay 


SUN : waeeeeree AGENTS 
Antiso 

Antisun 

Heliozone 

Sharples Wax 

Sunolite ra . 


Sunproof 
Im ; 


ints | t 
CROHUdAN| 


TACKIFIERS 
Advaresin 100 
pee ok ere 
Arcco 493-49B 
700- oe A 


setae i400 (divd.). 
Dutrex 44 

Galex (drums) 
Indopol H-300 

Kores n 


sre yn 


> 12/80° 


THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) 
Aleogum AN-6 
AN-10 


Betanol (drums) 
Emulsorex No. 5 

ithin wasecteeeeeees neal 
Modicol V D 

VE 


VF 

VK 
Polyco 296 . 
Propylene Laurate (dms.). 
Sodium Silicate 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 
Selenium 


Ancasal* 
Vandex 


Sulfur 
Blackbird .... 


Lrystex ° . 

Darex Dispet sed ‘Sulphur. . 
Dispersed Sulfur 

Devil (c.l.) ....-. 
—_—™~ Sulfur’ 60” 

Star “i ° 

Tire ( 

Tube 


Tellurium 


Latex Telloy .. 
Telloy 


WASHING & FINISHING AGENTS 
Apcolene (t.c.) 


WETTING AGENTS 
Advawet No. 10.. 
1 5 . 


No. 33 
Aerosol OT 70% Clear. 
Agchem SA-15 (16, 18). 
Alrosol (dms.) 
a D 


Dry 300 
Areskiene 375 

Dry 400. 
Armacs ... 
Arquads one Ib. 
Etho-chemicals ........... 
Lecithin . 
— L 


S 
Nop co 1086-2 


Parnol . 
Santomerse 


Stablex G 
Trenamine 
Vultamol 
Wetsit Conc 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
Acto 450 (550-W, 600, 
630) 


Aquarex SMO . 
A.S.T.M _ No. 1 (and 
0. ga 
Cop per Iabibi tor X 
D-Tac er 
2-Ethylhexanol (dms.) Pere 
—_ 88% 9.» Crude 
(divd.) 
MODX 
NBC ae 
Para Resin No. 2457 
No. 2718 (6:1.)..0srccee Ib. 
Pigmented Filmite 
Polyvinyl Methyl Ether .. 
Reference Fluid SR-6.... 
PAD nsec 


i) 


Syn N (drums) 
syeae LP. 
LP-3 


[| 


ow 
S 


Vinsol Resin—Lumps 
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SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS. Inc. 
R.K. O. BUILDING, RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20.6. Y 


Br 
THE IN 





Carey MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — TECH, AND U.S. P. QUALITY 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
products in chemical formulations are 
available upon request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





|e ATTRACTIVE 
© ¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL - 


PROOUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PRA. 





CPP PP LLL LSP LOL LOL ELL LOLOL LOL LOLOL LODO S. “ 


4 


The French Rubber Journal 


REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC 


42, rue Scheffer, Paris 16, France 
Monthly Magazine established in 1924 
Deals with all that concerns rubber. Up 
to date on every problem of the day. 
Also monthly French and Foreign rub- 
ber bibliography. 

Subscription rate: 2.500 Franes a year 

Price per copy: 300 Francs 








BRONZE BEARINGS 


FOR RUBBER AND 
PLASTICS MACHINERY 





© Approved and used by 
Industry Leaders. 


© Semi-finish machined or 
complete finished. 


© Prompt emergency or 
stock shipments. 


© Price Lists on popular 
sizes sent on request. 


MAGNOLIA METAL COMPANY ( 
26 West Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. <— 











STEEL CALENDER STOCK 
SHELLS 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 144”, 114” and 2” square bars. 

4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”. 20” and 24” diameters. Any 
length. 

Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 





Engineered Application of Heat 
in Continuous 
Materials Handling Systems 


INDUSTRIAL 
OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD, CLEVELAND Il, OHIO 








JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 
High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 





HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 

ry Avenu Passa/ 

DESIGNERS G BUILDERS 
OF “V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing 
wra 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
' ¢ Weite 








Free sample copy on request 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


New York 


NATIONAL 
SHERARDIZING 
& MACHINE (0. 


Representatives: Akron 





R 
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CLASSIFLED WANT AIDS m= 


RATES: If Pom | » to be y “2 se te line, count it as 10 words if light 


All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : if bold is used. 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 ers: $10.00 per column 
12¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 


Positions Wanted: on contract. 
$1.00 for 40 words or less; Pw words, Sc each. Replies to keyed po be k a be forwarded to advertiser without 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. charge. 


Address all replies to Box Sansbers care of SUSEER Am. 250 West —_ Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Shes 


Copy for September, 1950, issue, must be received by Friday, September Ist. 








POSITIONS WANTED POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 








CHEMIST, wishes to enter sales work as a novice. Many years of CHEMIST-SUPERINTENDENT: With over twenty years experience 
sou d laboratory and factory training in coatings on all types of sheet ma 1 the labor: atories On compound, process, and product development, 
teri dh i rubber, plastics, resins, plasticizers. Wish to do sales ith g | factory engineering and management. Products: tires, 
we rk for large m: facturer. Address Box 756-P, Ruspper AGE abs, printers’ rolls and various other mechanicals of synthetic and 
natural rubbers. Address Box 771-P, Rupper AGe 


DESIGNER: B. S. M. E., M. A. E. Six years experience with major PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT and CHIEF ENGINEER: 
rubber company, two years with major auto company. Interested in product Twenty years experience in the molded and foam rubber business. Address 
design, also know mold design and rubber machinery. Address Box 760-P, 30x 3-P, Rupper AGE 
RUBBER AGE ae 





nee : COMPOUNDER or TECHNICAL SERVICE REPRE HELP WANTED 

SEN TATIVE: Over ten years experience with tires, tubes, air bags 

m tory testing to factory processing. Some acquaintance in Ohio 
ich igan area. Address Box 762-P, RUBBER AGE 








NELSON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


eae “TI I ” 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT MANAGER: Ten years proofing ex- Sp ialist for e Rub Industry 
ience, nine years adhesives. Rubber, synthetic rubbers, resins. Com EXECUTIVE <= TECHNICAL ~—_— SALES = OFFICE 


developm rent, factory control, sales-service. Interested in be- No Charge to Employers @ Phone—Write—Wire 


g. 
assistant to principals in product development and customer con 

gineer. Address Box 763-P, Rumper AGE. 204/6 Buckeye Bidg. Phones—Franklin 3197, 1610 
Akron 8, Ohio Harold Nelson, Mgr. 





RELIABLE ASSISTANT to chief chemist in adhesives, pressure- tapes, 
laminants, coatings of rubber, eeaners. plastics. Extensive and good 
practical experience Address Box 757-P, Rupper AGE. 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE: Chemical Engineer, nineteen years 
experience in rubber and synthetics, formulation, development, production, Requires bach dof r Itful experience in product and 
technical service and sales of coated fabrics and’ adhesives Operated tech- 4 ae 
nical consultant service. Interested in becoming Boston technical representa- process development, material application. pilot plant 
tive. Address Box 764-P, RueBer Ace. supervision and production liaison in rubber products. 
Specific knowledge in synthetic and natural hard rubber 


for and app tial. Experience with 
hi “HEMIST SUPERINTE segroe jel wrap A Ac gp yore oe Pro cellulosic vinyl and ph lic f lati desirable. Ad- 
luction, management, testing, and compounding natural and synthetic rub- 
mol le: 1 goods and mechanicals—experienced high temperature high vanced degree desirable. Position _soquines initiative on 
curing 1 cut your material and manufacturing costs. Available resourcefulness. Old-line ti te in 
onsulting capacit ddress Box 767-P As 
oe y. Address Box 767-P, Russer AcE Mid-west. Good opportunity for growth in ‘teetiestien. 


Submit full details in confidence. 























RESEARCH CHEMIST or TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT: Address Box 758-W, RUBBER AGE. 
Twenty years experience in compounding and manufacturing of natural as 
and synthetic rubber products, plastic and synthetic resins, reclaimed rub 
er and diversified chemicals. Excellent chemical background. Address 
aa 768 P, RupserR AGE 




















LATEX CHEMIST: Established organization desires chemist with 
several years’ experience in compounding of natural and synthetic latex 
for use in dipping, impregnation and lamination. Desire aggressive indi- 
vidual to initiate and carry through development of new compounds. Please 
give details of experience, education and salary requirements. Location in 
759-W, Rupper AGE. 


Aggressive Graduate CHEMICAL ENGIN : Ten years diversified 
1 PT rubber, synthetics, plastics, and colloidal fillers. Re- 

applic atio m-engineering, ple nt supervision, trouble- 

‘mixing, milling, calendering, extruding. Positive record 

Technical Service, Production, Research. Address Box New York area Address Box 


TECHNICAL SERVICE: Graduate chemist or chemical engineer with 
more experience in rubber compounding, plastics, adhesives 
a newly organized technical service group in the research 


ELE \ EN YE ARS rubber experience, including compounding, produc- five years or 
be com- 


ind equipment design and development Knowledge nat- or resins to head 

und synthetic rubbers and resins. Developed hard rubber products and laberatories of a major manufacturer. Salary and responsibility to 

abrasives "Desir re chnical, supervisory, engineering or design position mensurate with ability. A major opportunity for the right man. Location— 
Address Box 77 , Rupser AGE Chicago. Address Box 765-W, RupBer AGE. 

















+ CHECK WITH US FOR ae Rubber and Plastic 40 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
VV UNCURED COMPOUNDS 1 RUBBER Scrap V POLYETHYLENE \V VINYL (PVC) 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY I INC. 


— VERES AVE., NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








COATING CHEMIST: An excellent opportunity for a graduate chemist 
or chemical engineer with major experience in adhesive cements, fabric 
and paper coating, solutions, mixing, storage and handling of plastic and 
rubber solutions and knowledge of spreaders and drying ovens, to engage 
in development engineering in an enlarging production section of a major 
manufacturer. Salary and responsibility to be commensurate with ability 
Location—-Chicago, Address Box 766-W, Rupper AGE 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER 


Compounder with mechanical or molded 
goods experience for development work 
technical service. 
synthetic 


directed towards sales 


Experience with reinforcing 


resins and oil-resistant synthetic rubbers 


desirable. 


David Thomas 
Sales and Office Personnel 
The GOODYEAR TIRE and RUBBER COMPANY 
1144 East Market Street 
Akron, Ohio 


LATEX CHEMIST 


\ttractive opportunity for qualified col- 
loid chemist experienced in general appli- 
cations of synthetic latices. Experience in 
the fields of paper and paint manufacture. 
finishing desired. 


and leather and fabric 


David Thomas 
Sales and Office Personnel 
The GOODYEAR TIRE and RUBBER COMPANY 
1144 East Market Street 
Akron, Ohio 


SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST: Excellent opportunity for 
capable man in sound, well-financed company. Specify all quali- 
fications and details first letter. Address Box 772-W, RUBBER 


AGE. 


CHE MIS1 Experienced in coating fabrics. Capable of formulating la- 
tex, vinyls, etc.; supervise production. Take charge small custom plant in 
Indiana near Chicago. Good salary Living conditions 

| 


and ag =< 
good. Write fully to ARMORITE CorP. 645 Chicago 49, Ill. 


5th St., 


GR-S Breakdown. FRANK T. 
63 Arch Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 








BUYING SELLING 


USED MACHINERY Fox tHe RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT 431 S. DEARBORN STREE 


eT 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





RUBSER AGE, AUGUST, 1950 


We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, and 
BAKER RUBBER COMPANY, 


SELL NOW! MARKETS ACTIVE! Wanted: Pigments, Chem- 
icals, Colors, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers. Other 
Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL SERVICE 
CORP., 84-04 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 











CUSTOM MIXING 
We do milling and compounding of all types 
—blacks or colors—Master Batches. All mix- 
ing done under careful supervision and labora- 
tory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 


Pequanoe Rul Rubber Company Butler, N. J. 








MANUFACTURERS AGENT WANTED 
tives covering rubber plants wh 
Ly ne, proven equipment or ncrea 3 
cle in RUBBER AGE, May, 1949, (Coc 
s} 
MAYER REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS, INC. 
Rutherford, New Jersey 








FOR SALE 
We offer 20,000 Ibs. LEATHER DUST-CHROME 
TAN, 3 drums DuPont TETRONE-A, 1 drum 
PERMALUX. All original unopened packaging, 
attractively priced. 
MANUFACTURERS PRODUCTS CO. 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 

















EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Also individual items such as 


WANTED: Complete rubber plants. 
R. Geis & Sons, Inc., 


2-roll mills, calenders, mixers and Banbury Mixers. 
State Highway No. 29, Union, New Jersey. 


WANTED: 6” x 12” laboratory mill and calender; 100 gal. 
jacketed mixer; 24” x 24” hydraulic press; 60” mill; #2 Royle 
extruder. WANTED IMMEDIATELY. SEND ALL SPECI- 
FICATIONS. Address Box 754-E, RUBBER AGE. 


with full accessories 


PRESS, 24” x 24” up to 36” x 36” 
details to BALTIMORE 


Size of RAM not important. Send 
S. Ponce St., Baltimore 24, M« 


WANTED: 
including pump 
Tire ¢ Ine 





WANTED: 40” to 60” mill, with drive. Address Box 774-E, Rusper 


AGE 











sani 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 











pine SAL E 50 ton capacity Hydraulic Press. Elmes model 7050. Ready 

» operate when hooked up to air line. S. Barna, Middletown R.D. 2 
Ne w Y. rk 

FOR SALI raulic Pump, used only few months. 87 GPM 400 
pound low pre to 1 oster with two Vickers pu and Racine 
booste Compl vit hp motor 220/440, 60 gallon o rage under 
pump. Raprator Speciatty Co., 1700 Dowd Rd., Charlotte, N.C 


SAVE WITH GU ARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT- Hydraulic 
Presses: 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 318 tons; 24” x 56”, 450 tons, multiple 





opening; 24” x 24”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 24” x 24”, 12” ram, 170 tons; 
24” x 4 2 o s, 340 ‘tons; 42” x 42", 16° ram, 250 Sone: 36” x 
41 tons; 20” x 18”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20” x 20”, 10” 

1 x 24” ram, 78 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 

15” 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 12”, 


” ram, 50 tons; 8” x 9%”, 4%” ram, 
L aboratory Presses: 10 ton Carver, 





x 6”; 30 ton Atsor i x 6" Laboratory Mills and Calen- 
ders: (New) M.D.; Thropp Mill, 16” x 40” M.D. New Dual Pumping 
Units, all size Extruders: Royle Rubber #2; Royle Plastic #1. Preform 


Presses: Stokes T; Colt ; Stokes DDS4 with Reeves Drives. Also 
Mixers, Vulcanizers, Ac U NIVERSAL HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
ComPany, 285 Hudson Street, ae York vie a A 








: - 
| ~ UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
LARGE RAM 

MULTIPLE OPENING PRESSES 


We are selling for a customer the following:— 

I—Lake Erie (New 1948) 42" x 42" platen, 8 opening, 
self-contained semi-automatic Hydraulic Hot Plate Press, 
36" dia. ram, with 2 lift tables. 

1—Southwark 42" x 42" platen, 4 opening, self-contained 
semi-automatic Hydraulic Hot Plate Press, 32" dia. ram, 
with | lift table. 


UNIVERSAL HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Complete self-contained 
unit with Vickers Pump, 
tank for 30 gal, oil and 
5 H.P. motor. 


Knife—30" width 
23" stroke 


Floor space—36" x 64" 
Height—8'5" 


Guaranteed perfect 
working, Safety built 
throughout for operation. 





MANUFACTURED BY STANLEY H. HOLMES CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SOLE AGENT 


ERIC BONWITT 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Phone: WEbster 9-3548 


Chicago §, Ill. 








FOR SALE: Banbury Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Laboratory Mill 
and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. Send 
for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. Digby 4-8364-5-6. 


SPECIAL: Three Thropp 22” x 20” x 60” Mills, two complete 
with drives and 125 hp explosion proof motors, one with drive, 
no motor. Price right for quick removal from present foundation. 
Also Tubers, Vulcanizers, Hydraulic Presses, Calenders, etc. Send 
us your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., INC., 
14-19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Phone BArclay 7-0600. 





FOR SALE 

One 300 Banbury Mixer with 10 hp motor; one Farrel 6” x 13” 
2-roll Lab, Mill with motor; six Baker Perkins Double Arm Mixers 
100, 50, 9 and 2 gallon it two Ball & Jewell Rotary 





ors; one 12” x 12” Hydraulie 









Catte 2 & F2%, with 5 
Press, heated platens; one Devine 218 Vacuum Shelf Dryer, 
fifteen x 59” shelves; Stokes Presses, Single Punch and Rotary. 
Partial ng. Send us your inquiries. 
BRILL EQUIPMENT CO., 2401 Third Ave.. New York 51, N. Y. 

- soon 











for MAXIMUM returns at minimum cost, 
advertise in the Classified columns of 


RUBBER AGE 











LACQUERS 


Colored for 
RUBBER 


THE NATIONAL CHEMICAL & PLASTICS CO. 
1424 Philpot St. Baltimore 31, “4d. 


Clear 























(Directory of CONSULTANTS | 


FREDERICK S. BACON LABORATORIES 
Consultation, Research, Product Development, Formulas, Chemical and Physical 
Testing on Rubber and Plastics. 
192 Pleasant Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts 
Phone: Watertown 4-5000 





PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Devel t and h in Natural Rubber, Sya- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and pounding materials used 
with these materials. 

PO Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 








SOUTH FLORIDA TEST junnes 
(Established 1931 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four cme in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 








_ Akron, 0. 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


L. ALBERT & SON 





Los Angeles, Calif. 




















Trenton, N, J. 





°o 
iad 
NR 
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MOLD LUBRICANT NO. 769 


Mold Lubricant #769 differs from Mold 
Lubricant #735 in that it is less oily and has a lower pH. 

Mold Lubricant #+735—pH 10. 

Mold Lubricant #+769—pH 7.9 


Some of Mold Lubricant #735 is now being used in practically 
every rubber company in the world. This is a record in itself. For 


is our latest development. 


some release jobs, we believe #769 is better. 


MIC 





WATER-GROUND 
"At Its Best" 








Every rubber manufacturer using Water-Ground 
Mica should be using "CONCORD" because: 


I1—It is ground exclusively from a clean, white 


Muscovite Mica scrap imported from India 
and Africa. 

2—It is whiter and purer. 

3—It is strictly competitive in price. 


Mold Lubricants #735 and #769 are not emulsions. You get 

rfect mixture with hard or water or alcohol, and there 
is no separation on standing. This insures perfect lubrication on 
all types of molds. 


Try a sample of our Mold Lubricants #735 and #769 and 
cure your troubles 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 


Send for samples and prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


27 Crescent Street Penacook, N. H. 
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lat hoy 


a special brand of Knowhow” 


With a goat on the run, the lariat must fall just right, with split second 


timing. It takes specialized practice and training. 


Real know-how also goes into the production of TEXAS ‘’E” and 
TEXAS ““M” Channel Blacks. The Sid Richardson Carbon Company, 
with abundant natural resources and the largest channel black plant 


in the world, produces only highest quality channel blacks of constant 





uniformity. 


Uniformity and high quality make them more economical to use 


. and assure you the top quality products your customers require. 


Let us help you improve your products and trim your production 


costs! 


Std Richa cdson 


C AR B ON 


adie: GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS = re Pony BUILDING 
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aaaneaehicm yOur nearest 
SCHULMAN office for 
SCRAP RUBBER 


It's easy to dial Schulman for Scrap Rub- 
ber. This one call can put you in touch 
with whatever you need in Scrap Rubber 
. . » from the answer to your special re- 
quirements to quotations and date of 
delivery. Modern Schulman plants are 
strategically located coast to coast and 
equipped to supply Scrap Rubber the 
way you want it. A telephone call will 
prove to you... it PAYS to FIRST CALL 
SCHULMAN for Scrap Rubber! 


AKRON 
HEmlock 
4124 


NEW YORK 
LOngacre 
4-5960 
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